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UESTIONS of commercial policy have been lately treated 
in so abstract a manner that their connection with common 
life and practice seems to be entirely forgotten. Speculative 
writers send forth from their closets general propositions and 
paradoxical dogmas upon matters relative to the common inter- 
course of the world, with the most confident affirmation of their 
universal applicability. They find supporters in persons of rank 
and influence, pleased with this sort of ‘ royal road to geometry ;’ 
while practical men, too much occupied’ to weigh theoretical 
notions of this difficult nature, or to examine tlieir operation in 
the varied and conflicting movements of traffic and national in- 
terests, add their conclusive assent. The adopted opinions thus 
acquire general reception, and are promulgated as undisputed 
unconditional truth, and the sole panacea for existing evils. 
Our forefathers could not maimtam with greater zeal, that a 
favourable balance of trade and an abundant circulation of the 
precious metals were essential to prosperity, than has recently been 
manifested for the necessity of universal freedom of trade, with a 
view to the attainment of the same object. We wish to draw atten- 
tion, in some detail, to the bearings and consequences of this 
doctrine in its application to the affairs of life, and to trace out 
the modifications to which it may be open in practice.—It is not 
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because we im the principle in every respect, that we enter 
into the cxhateadtion!; ‘gin ible that no abstract pro- 
positions are so liable to qualifications and limits, and require to 
be marked in all their relations with’ so much accuracy, as 
those which profess to direct and regulate the course of national 
wealth. 

It strikes the mind on a first attention to this question, that 
there are some species of commercial intercourse to which the 
policy of freedom must apply unlimitedly. The natural produc- 
tions not common to countries must be interchanged or they can- 
not be possessed. We must admit the peculiar products of hotter 
climates: cotton, rice, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, many drugs and 
fruits, wine and oil, or we must be wholly deprived of their use. 
We may return for this wealth of warmer regions, some produc- 
tions to them equally strange; as, iron, lead, coal, tar, timber, 
salt fish and provisions. < 

A second motive for the importation of foreign commodities 
may be one of convenience more than of necessity. This coun- 

produces flax, hemp, tallow, as well as Russia ; tobacco and 
wheat, like the United States; wool, in common with Spain and 
Germany, &c. Yet its limited extent and occupied cultivation 
may not enable us to raise them in sufficient quantity for the 
actual industry and consumption ; and their admission becomes 
therefore a matter of expedience. 

When mankind are at ease upon the great object of the neces- 
saries of life, and abundantly supplied with rude produce, an 
indefinite scope is given to labour and art to form and combine raw 
materials according to the general convenience, taste, and humour. 
“This exercise of the hands and mind is common to all men and 
places. In the conversion of unwrought into wrought commo- 
‘dities lies the great field in which legislators have endeavoured to 
appropriate by regulations—understood to operate as encourage- 
ments—the largest portion of skilful industry and production. 

It has been by means of complete prohibition, or the conve- 
nient expedient of taxes on importation, that governments have 
aimed to effect this appropriation of wealth. The duties im- 
posed upon commodities which we cannot produce, as cotton, 
rice, coffee, are to be considered as merely financial: such as 
are laid upon productions common to the growth of this country, 
as flax, wool, deals, are protective as well as financial. The pro- 
hibition and duties laid upon some raw and all wrought articles, 
are designed to advance the home production and manufacture ; 
as in the instance of grain, wee wool, linen, cotton, silk, re- 
fined sugar. 

We notice these distinctions and motives of legislation, as they 
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present the general outlines of the restrictive system. In levy 

ing a duty upon exotic productions, the sole object must neces- 
sarily be to collect the highest contribution to the public revenue. 
On that class of articles which are alike the produce of the two 
countries having intercourse, it becomes a matter of policy to 
impose such duties as shall bring up the cheaper foreign pro- 
duction to a price equivalent to the cost of growing at home. 
With regard to wrought goods, the manufacture of which requires 
small space and occupies a numerous and usually wealthy popu- 
lation, giving much value in a little bulk, it has been held the 
soundest policy to engross the largest possible portion of such 
productions. Either all foreign fabrics have been prohibited, 
or duties have been placed upon their introduction so heavy as to 
exclude the chance of an equal competition with the home ma- 
nufacture. 

These principles of restriction, exclusion, and encouragement, 
occurred at periods of the earliest application of the mind to the 
means of advancing the public wealth, and have been the rule of 
conduct for governments for centuries past. They appear in the 
oldest enactments of the statute book, commencing with our first 
Edwards and Henrys; were long inculcated as incontrovertible, 
and at this day prevail in every stage of society :—in China and 
Turkey, in England, France, and the United States, the most 
ancient and the last instituted ;—under every form, the freest and 
the most arbitrary governments alike act upon the system. 

This has been tenaciously adhered to’ in practice, though 
for more than half a century all writers upon commercial policy 
have held an opposite argument, every one, from the time of 
Quesnay and Smith, however differing on other points, agree- 
ing in this one principle, that general freedom of trade is the surest 
and more waar way to wealth. It is maintained that to force the 
consumer to pay dearer for home productions than he can pur- 
chase from abroad, is not to promote the national advantage, but 
the interest of the producer at the expense of that of the con- 
sumer. It is asserted, that the freest admission of foreign pro- 
ducts and manufactures will best assist, in the early stages of 
society, the progress of agriculture, till the accumulation of capi- 
tal necessarily raises manufactures, foreign commerce, and naviga- 
tion. In the advanced state, every individual, intent on the in- 
crease of his own advantage and fortunes, and left to the unre- 
strained pursuit of his interest, will follow it with most zeal and 


_effect: and from prevalent private success results the general 


rosperity. 
: ae principle insisted upon by the advocates of freedom 


‘of commerce, is, that no industry or source of wealth is lost by 
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the declension or disappearance of a home manufacture, in con- 
sequence of the opening of the country to the admission of a like 
foreign fabric possessing a superiority ; because something must 
be given in payment for the new importation, and the labourers in 
the declining manufacture will transfer themselves to the pro- 

duction of this other object required to effect the eye 
The truth of this position rests upon the power of the home 
manufacturer to Gail cccbpiation im some other labour, which will 
afford the value wanted to give iu exchange for the new foreign 
imports. We must retain yet in our possession a sufficient diver- 
sity of departments of industry, or some of so much magnitude as 
to receive the labourers dislodged from their usual employment 
by the introduction of foreign commodities. It can hardly be 
expected that any material new opening for labour can at this day 
be discovered ; those remaining departments of industry, there- 
fore, must be productive of objects, which will be received in 
other countries to an extent to pay for our new importations ; 

and those increased in proportion to our transferred labour. 
The restrictive system of these islands or the natural progress 
of industry securely followed, has raised up a great variety of 
manufactures. It is difficult to say how many of these might 
be affected by an open commercial intercourse with other 
countries ; but assuming that the most obvious are silk, fine 
woollen, certain linens, lace, gloves, mirrors, &c., it is to be de- 
termined whether those branches m which we are yet unrivalled, 
cotton, hardware, common woollen, and others would receive 
such increase by the necessity of paying for foreign impor- 
tations, as to afford employment for the industrious classes, whose 
callings would be injured by their introduction. If by the free re- 
Cree of foreign wrought silk, woollen, and linen, labour to the 
value of ten millions be displaced from home manufactures, 
would the augmented demand for cottons and hardware, to pay 
for the foreign commodities, give an equally considerable new 
employment? If by the free importation of foreign grain, labour 
to the value of ten millions be disengaged from agriculture, 
would it find ready demand and wages in manufacturing or other 
industry to a like extent? If we assume the labour displaced 
in manufactures and agriculture at twenty millions, the capi- 
tal disengaged by that amount of labour must be estimated 
to be near two hundred millions. We take these sums by way of 
illustration without pretending to approximate to the probable 
fact: the carrying into effect of a perfectly free intercourse of com- 
merce would unsettle and dislodge a far greater value of labour 
and oe a Every path of industry in this country is probably 
ked with capital nearly adequate to reach the increase of pro- 
duction 
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duction necessary to meet any new demand; and the actual 
labour in wees, Sepa enh is capable of being rendered more 
productive wil itional aid. Labour capital have an 
Fy Pam within hiaty- ay 908 adapt per to various 

egrees of production ; rom their conjoint efforts any re- 
qone increase is as often derived as from extraneous ‘idiians. 
The great capital and labour now im the cotton mauufacture 
gradually sprung from its own resources, not from attraction from 
other employments. 

The transition from one description of labour to another would 
not be easy. A man accusto for a number of years to a par- 
ticular kind of work cannot readily pass over to another altogether 
different. Persons, especially of the class of life of artizans and 
labourers, are slow to form and slow to change their habits ; the 
skill which they tardily acquire, they tenaciously adhere to, and 
come with difficulty to learn any other. A farmer’s labourer will 
not readily become a mechanic; a silk-weaver be made a cutler ; 
a lace-maker or glover be converted into a maker of woollens. 

Not only would a change of occupation be requisite, but also 
of the seat of mdustry. The Norfolk farming labourer might 
have to make hose m Leicester or Nottingham; the East 
Lothian cottager to weave muslins at Glasgow or checks at Car- 
lisle ; and the Spitalfields weaver to become a japanner at Bir- 
mingham or a cotton spinner at Manchester. Whole districts 
of ireland might have to interchange residence with those of 
England and Scotland, the north with the south, and the east 
with the west, with the rapidity of a horde of Tartars. There 
must be a transference of the disengaged people to the seats of 
retained manufacture, or the retained manufacture must extend 
to their residence. ‘The latter is scarcely practicable, when the 
convenience or necessity is considered of concentration in manu- 
facturing industry of the several connected processes and branches. 

The advocates of freedom of trade meet this objection by in- 
culcating a gradual change, according to the nature of the industry 
which they see must be lost. If the silk and kerseymere weavers 
cannot convert their skill to a beneficial use in other employments, 
they are willing to allow a period equal to the probable lives of 
the silk and kerseymere weavers. en then the opening of a 
foreign import of silk and kerseymere must overtake numbers of 
those exercising these trades ; and it will be incumbent, first, to 
inquire whether this positive loss is likely to be accompanied with 
any commensurate 

hile the peculiar skill of many trades cannot be turned to 

any other manufacture, the capital to a considerable extent, which 

employs that skill, and which is, in a great degree, fixed in machi- 
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» buildings, ings, implements, &c. is applicable to no other object, 
cad wan "be cet’ Tm the, whcdatninty, WEN GM quartets the 
world open, how far a manufacture may be affected, the capital 
in many branches will be retained in a delusive ee till it decays 
within the hand. The knowledge of a Oy nena usiness which 
is frequently conjoined with =p: and leaves a double advan- 
tage in the remuneration of skill and the imterest of the 
money, causes an unwillingness to remove to other departments 
of industry in ignorance of their nature and with but a chance 
of improvement. In such transitions, especially in the smaller, 
which, in the aggregate, form the most considerable portion of 
capital, more is wasted than transferred ; and all is commonly 
wrecked in the gulf of bankruptcy. 

If, however, an universal freedom of trade be sound in policy, 
and have eventual advantages, it cannot be doubted that these 
passing evils must be incurred to reach a good superior to the 
sacrifice. Let us, therefore, assume that all restrictions are 
withdrawn, and that we have placed ourselves in this desired 
situation. ‘ : 

When we come to receive from Germany linen, and from 
France silk manufactures, and return to those countries their 
value in exchange, the home consumers of linen and silk may be 
immediately benefited by the cheaper supply of these commo- 
dities. In repaying Germany and France, likewise, they may find 
quite as profitable a market for the products of their mdustry as 

ey enjoyed before among the home linen and silk manufacturers. 
With the same portion of capital and labour they will procure a 
greater supply of linen and silk, or with a less portion the same 
supply as before ; but that part of the population hitherto en- 
gaged in those manufactures will be thrown out of employment. 

Our manufacturers and artisans could supply themselves from 
Poland more abundantly with corn for the same portion of ca- 
pital and labour which they now give for that grain here ; but 
they must perceive that the home farmers and labourers who 
previously raised that corn would be deprived of their em- 

loyment. ‘The foreign countries may improve. ‘They may 

ring up a population to furnish the new demand; or could our 
inen, silk, and agricultural labourers, thus disengaged, transfer 
themselves to Germany, France, and Poland, and occupy this 
new field of industry, their situation, as far as employment was 
concerned, might be the same: and the sum of prosperity in 
the world might possibly be increased; but England would 
possess diminished population and wealth. 

It is not easy to foresee a probable augmentation of industry 

in this country on the admission of foreign commodities to give 
employment 
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employment to those manufacturing and agricultural classes whose 
labour would be supplanted. It is alleged, indeed, that in the 
additional commodities which would be demanded from abroad 
this employment would. be found; but it is matter of uncer- 
tainty w r this demand, which the increased foreign means 
would certainly create abroad, would be for our productions. 

Although the foreign supplier should take from our manufac- 
turer something equal to the value of the commodity he furnished, 
yet indirectly our manufacturer might suffer. ‘The German linen 
traders and the Polish agriculturists will take our hardware or 
cotton goods to the value of the linen and corn we take from 
them ; but the loss of any portion of our population would occa- 
sion the further loss of demand for numerous objects of consump- 
tion. The linen manufacturer and farmer of this country con- 
sume among us a variety of articles, the supply of which supports 
other parts of the population, who again consume hardware and 
cotton goods : and the loss of them, though not felt as to the 
demand for their direct consumption, because that demand might 
be replaced from abroad, may still be extensively felt in the more 
remote and indirect ramifications. 

Allowing that the remaining productive classes may thus 
furnish, to the extent of their revenue, something to exchange 
against foreign linen, silk, and corn, yet that revenue may still 
be diminished. Their personal wants and desire of these com- 
modities may be the same, but the means of supplying them may - 
and must be less, by the loss of the indirect branches of in- 
dustry which the former home linen, silk, and corn manufacturers 
and producers sustained. If our resources are thus reduced, it is 
probable that the aggregate of our imports fom Germany, France, 
and Poland, would not be augmented notwithstanding the addi- 
tion of three important articles; our limited means compelling 
us to take smaller quantities of other commodities. Instead of 
being rich customers we may become poor; we may be obliged 
to confine ourselves to the necessary commodities of corn and 
linen, or share our remaining means among the luxuries of wines 
and silks. 

What have we, in effect, to give in exchange for the foreign com- 
modities which our liberality would admit? We have named, by 
way of illustrating our argument, our cotton, coarse woollen, and 
hardware manufactures. But Fran¢e and Germany might, and 
actually do, wholly or in part, prohibit their importation. Poland 
might be able to supply herself more cheaply with these articles 
from her continental neighbours. In the endless variety of manu- 
factures there are some in which the continent is far short of this 
country, in many-about equal, in others. superior. In printed 
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cottons, France and Switzerland excel in the designs and work- 
manship, though their fabrics are somewhat dearer; in some 
low muslins Switzerland is equal; in various kinds of fine and 
light woollens we are surpassed by the Netherlands, France and 
Germany ; and in several other branches of manufactures, as hats, 
hose, refined sugar, &c. we are barely able to compete with the 
continent. In many articles of glass and earthenware, carriages, 
furniture, &c. habit induces the bulk of the people to supply them- 
selves from an accustomed source ; and individuals, rather than be 
singular, where singularity is less practised than here, consent to 
use what they may be ready to allow is not exactly so good as they 
might obtain in the quarters to which they are not used to recur. 

ere every nation to enter into the same system of free com- 
mercial intercourse, it would be less difficult to ascertain the effect 
upon each; but as this is not the case, and we are, at present, 
singular in our profession of this principle, every other country 
continuing the real or supposed safeguards of restriction and pro- 
hibition, it will be coming nearer to a practical purpose to con- 
sider, under such circumstances, the consequences likely to ensue 
upon our adoption of freedom of trade. 

_ After opening the country to the reception of foreign commo- 
dities and manufactures, and finding no inconsiderable number of 
our own manufactures rapidly disappearing from amongst us, 
we should be left with a comparatively limited number of produc- 
- tive sources of industry. ‘Those countries whose manufactures 
would inundate us, and, from their internal wealth and con- 
sumption, be most able to take off the commodities we should 
have to offer, would present almost entirely closed ports to the 
few remaining articles of our production. 

These impediments occurring to the exportation of our com- 
modities, it would become necessary to transmit specie to pay for 
the imports of these new foreign manufactures. The economists 
tell us, that the process, in this case, first leads to a contraction 
of the circulation, this contraction to the enhanced value of what 
specie remains, or, in other words, to the reduced price of com- 
modities, till their cheapness force their export to furnish fresh 
metallic supplies, with which to continue the intercourse, It is 
to be tried, whether the countries furnishing the specie will or 
can be induced by the temptation of such diminished prices to 
take increased quantities of our goods. It will be necessary for 
our manufactures to drain specie from all quarters, whether the 

igimal sources of it or not. If not the sources, the places fur- 
nishing it must first draw the specie from other quarters by the 
commodities in which they excel, whether of soil or manufacture. 

With a narrowed range of markets and a reduced variety of pro- 
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ducts of industry, can it be that we shall be able to 
accomplish greater effects? we a to practical men, 
they will inform us that they have had, YY, m the many 
vicissitudes which our commerce has undergone, ample expe- 
rience of diminished ren, and that the consequence has been 
more of personal loss near tity Ry neers eR 
appear other controlling circumstances in the expenditure of all 
countries, which counteract or place limits to the influence of this 
cheapness ; especially in the degree arising from contracted cur- 
rency. 
lf we cannot sell we shall not produce, and we cannot sell 
abroad more than the countries to which we can have recourse 
will buy. ‘Their powers of purchase are bounded, and cannot be 
enlarged with the facility often assumed in argument. Under the 
most favourable circumstances it can only be by a slow progres- 
sion, and in many actual constitutions of society is scarce capa- 
ble of any material augmentation. Agricultural countries are 
restricted in the means of purchase by the confined fertility of 
the earth, or the degrees of productiveness acquired. These 
rarely reach the boundaries fixed by nature, but more generally 
are subject to the extent of actual cultivation which results under 
the prevalent knowledge, local institutions, and laws. We must 
trade with the countries of the world as we find them, and with 
that portion of demand which they present ;—we cannot count 
on the unlimited increase amongst them promised by our phi- 
losophers until they themselves are agreed on the most efficacious 
method of such increase, and have made converts and procured 
the adoption of their system by all goveruments. Meanwhile, in 
practice, it is found that carry what we will to Poland, and coun- 
tries. similarly constituted, the land proprietor seems almost the 
sole purchaser, with means little susceptible of increase, and 
habits often as unchangeable as those of an Indian chief: 
his labourers, transferable with the soil, are forbidden by the 
tenure of their existence from any endeavours to accumulate 
wealth. The African chief cannot be brought to any general 
application to matters of merchandize by the temptation of 
a somewhat greater offer of our commodities. It is well known 
than in the Eastern despotisms, the entire surplus produce of the 
soil is engrossed by the state, while the mass of the population 
exists in slavery and indigence: the latter have nothing to offer 
for foreign effects, and the former find greater necessity of 
maintaining numerous dependants, than of pouring the revenue 
collected in their hands into channels to produce commercial 
relations. ‘The South American mines are limited in their pro- 
ductiveness, and were the slaves that work them with thei 
employers 
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employers disposed to exchange their whole = against our 
manufactures, would it supply us with a sufficiency of specie to 
provide for our consumption of silk, broad cloths, lace, gloves, 
linen, &c. &e., and which yet would be necessary, since our neigh- 
bours would not take from us our manufactures in exchange? 

It is true, we shall have recourse to other countries, not the 
origin of the precious metals, but whose stock in circulation might 
be attracted into the stream of our commerce. But what a com- 
manding and powerful influence must our remaining manufactures 
possess to be capable of drawing specie to provide the countries, 
excluding our commodities, yet expected to furnish us with their 
manufactures to an amount not to be calculated! If we import 
ten millions of silk and broad cloth annually from France, shall 
we be able to increase the sale of cotton manufactures by reduced 
prices so as to procure specie for the value? But if the con- 
tinent shall not abandon the exclusive system, no merchant will 
be found to say that the vent of cotton manufactures can be in- 
creased in other parts of the world to any important extent; no 
manufacturer will be able show that the price can be reduced to 
aid that vent ; now that the raw material 1s here at half the price 
it costs in India,* that wages barely afford necessaries, and pro- 
fits hardly exceed common interest. 

The contraction of our currency, which is to reduce price and 
to force exportation till a supply is procured of the precious 
metals, has boundaries which will defeat itsend. The price of a 
manufacture must replace the raw material, the wages of labour, 
taxes, and profit :—if it be reduced so as not to leave sufficient 
for the last, the manufacturer must cease to buy foreign commo- 
dities ; if so as to curtail wages, the labourer must cease to con- 
sume them. ‘The enhancement of the currency cannot proceed 
beyond our metallic standard, and the value of that standard, 
compared with commodities, must bear a coequal relation with 
that of the precious metals throughout the world, compared 
with the same commodities. We cannot, accordingly, reduce 
the value of the above named component parts of the price 
of a manufacture beyond a certain limit. ‘The value, for in- 
stance, of raw cotton, wool, and provisions (which last chiefly 
constitute wages) must repay the agriculturist who produces them, 
wherever he be, his capital, labour, rent, taxes, and profit; as 
estimated in his own country in the same metallic currency. No 
reduction of price, can, in fact, be counted upon in manufactures 
to avail in the extension of their vent, except arising from a very 





* It may be worth recording, that the stock of East India cotton wool in this 
country, during the last eo py accumulated by the mere course of trade, has been 
from 2 to 300,000 bales, the price 6d perlb. while in Bengul it is 12d. 
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different cause than contraction of the currency, namely, from more 
compendious 8, or inventions to save labour. But in 
legislating on ha of trade we can reckon but little on such a 
contingency ; and still less perhaps in the actual advanced state 
of manufacturing industry. 

If the manufactures likely to remain in the country are not 
capable of much increase, where, we would again ask, is the 
capital displaced trom the lost manufactures to meet employment? 
Political economists argue, not only as if capital were transferable 
at will, but they intimate that it is, at all times, equally productive. 
When *urging freedom of commerce, they reason as if capital 
' never were lost or decreased; as if it were one mass, like 
the waters of the ocean, moved continually but never dimi- 
nished ; and not, as it is actually found to be, fluctuating in 
quantity as well as form. Such part of the capital as could 
be preserved from the lost walks of industry might bz wensferred. 
Yet in the abandonment of the silk manufacture, the capital would 
find it probably more easy to remove to Lyons or. to Turin 
in a like pursuit, than to Leeds or Manchester to a distinct 
branch. Attached to manufacturing capital is found its pecu- 
liar skill. The one gives the other”effect. The proprietor 
of both united perseveres through dull and active times, and 
finds it his interest so to do; for the mutual services of capital 
and skill centre in his hands. Many of our manufacturers are 
as well acquainted with foreign countries as with remote parts of 
their own. Their partners.and agents reside in all of the 
world. ‘The transference of that part of capital sunk in an em- 
ployment upon a locality, may, im the decay of industry, be im- 
possible, and it must perish: but the moveable portion of capital 
coupled with technical skill, (which has been aptly termed moral 
capital,) although with difficulty to be removed to objects alto- 
gether different, yet may very easily be applied to a similar occu- 
pation, and where acquired habits will avail. At periods less 
favourable than the present, this transference of moveable wealth 
was not unusual. Much of the capital of Italy, conjoimed with 
its peculiar industry, must have left it with its trade in the middle 
ages for the north of Europe: the Lombards were spread over 
the Netherlands, and were established in this country. The 
capital departed openly and not by compulsion, as that of the 
woollen manufacturers of the Low tries, expelled by the o 
pressions of Spain; or that of the French silk-weavers by Y 
revocation of the edict of Nantes: the measures we are exa- 
mining seem to us fraught with this compulsory character, under 
the semblance of favour; and to conduce to the same effects 

of 
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of banishment of industry, although actuated otherwise than by 
over-national or religious zeal. 

After the loss of many valuable sources of productive industry, 
the exclusion of our remaining manufactures from those countries 
which will probably supply us with the commodities no longer 
produced by ourselves, and the necessity of draining specie from 
other quarters to pay for our new importations, it is not to be sup- 

that the nation’s powers of ministering to its consumption 
will be left the same. ‘They must depend upon its production, 
Adam Smith has shewn the source of wealth to be labour; and 
consequently the more labour abounds in a country, the»greater 
is its wealth. What is meant by wealth is the mass of material 
objects suited to consumption, and formed by labour: and the 
preservation of the labour which creates them, as products, must 
be indispensable to their continued existence and renewal. Ac- 
cording as it partakes of art, this labour is more or less 
valuable ; in a certain advanced degree we term it skill, and in a 
higher gradation talent. If, then, the possession of labour in 
its most extensive and comprehensive sense, be the criterion 
of national wealth, must there not be- an impolicy in that mea- 
sure which will circumscribe its action and diminish its worth? 
Freedom of trade seems more peculiarly to favour the interests 
of merchants trading with foreign states, and most to prejudice 
certain branches of manufacture and agriculture; but of the 
labour constituting wealth,—the commercial, which interchanges 
commodities, however useful and important,—is still subordi- 
nate to the manufacturing and agricultural, which produce 
those commodities : and the greater the produce of agriculture 
and manufacture, which is raised and interchanged in a given 
country, the greater must be its affluence. 

Were we to suppose Great Britain, France, or any other large 
country, effectually shut out from communication with any other 
parts of the world, the soil might support a larger population 
than at present, and labour exerted to its greatest extent might 
be productive of abundant wealth without any foreign commerce; 
while much of the produce of the labour, manufacturing and agri- 
cultural, might be appropriated by the government for objects of 

ublic revenue. Each country within itself might stand im a pecu- 

iarly artificial situation; and, with a large public revenue levied, 
prices be comparatively higher than amongst other nations. A free 
admission of cheaper foreign commodities must then loosen every 
internal trading connexion, and the fall of price essentially injure 
the productiveness of the former revenue. is country is partly 
thus circumstanced: and China is, in many respects, yet more so. 

After the provision of necessaries, the disposable labour ap. 
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ied to mtniiee jes is usually upon manufactures. 
The wea labour, with the skill ing to it, is common to 
all countries, transferable, and daily migratory. ‘The advocates 
of free trade often fall into an important error in their zealous ex- 
hortations to allow an unrestramed interchange of the produc- 
tions in which each country excels. ‘This, as far as belongs to 
natural objects, and especially the products of different climates, 
we hold to be unquestionably right. But they go farther, and 
jom all manufactured articles. is country, amongst the end- 
es8 variety of its commercial stores, numbers very few which can 
be called peculiar to the soil, or in which we have any natural 
advantage whatever over the greater part of the world. Our 
commerce is artificial, arising mainly from the application of 
labour and skill to raw materials, a talent acquirable by all 
men, and im all countries ; and which has successively existed in 
a prominent degree in Italy, Holland, France, and other parts of 
Europe; and is m many respects possessed at this day in common 
by all. The slightest examination of the history of commerce 
shews how many manufactures, and also natural productions of 
homogeneous climates have owed their introduction amongst a 

ple to special encouragement, and_have risen by protection 
till they flourished in self-supported excellence and extension. Be- 
cause interference and encouragements may be carried to an 
extreme, are they, therefore, in all cases, impolitic and injurious ? 
Are governments to be considered as having done every thing, 
when, in fact, they have done nothing whatever? 

We imcline to think, that while husbandry, manufactures, and 
commerce possess an inherent source of life and motion, and a 
vis medicatrix to remedy many occurring evils, the wisdom 
of legislation may yet be necessary to create, advance, and pre- 
serve them, in many conditions of mankind. We do not be- 
lieve that industry, left to itself, will, m all cases, take the best, 
the surest, or nearest course to perfection, although we are dis- 
posed to confide in it and allow much to its spontaneous 
action. The desire of man to better his condition, which is so 
particularly insisted on, does not appear always im a state of 
excitement. An external impulse must then be given. How 
often do states, midway in civilization and affluence, appear in a 
dormant and stationary situation? Who that has visited the pro- 
vincial districts of this country but must have observed in some 
this moral excitement in great vigour, in others the faculties con- - 
tinuing dull and ert? M. Sismondi, one of the most zealous 
and competent supporters of free trade, states* of certain parts 
of France: ‘on remarque que les paysans sont demeurés dans 

* Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Politique : livre iii. chap. v. 
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une profonde ignorance, attachés a leurs habitudes, a leurs rou- 
tines agricoles, et incapables de suivre la marche de la civilisation 
du reste de la France.’ What remedy does he suggest? One of 
interference, of force, or privilege, despairing of improvement till 
‘ une autre classe de paysans, animés de plus d’espoir et eclairés 
de plus de lumiéres, se trouvera mélée avec ces cultivateurs ; et 
que ceux-ci verront enfin la possibilité d’un devant eux, 
au lieu de regarder toujours en arriére.’ large and produc- 
tive country, enjoying many advantages of climate, containing great 
and flourishing manufacturing districts, with the most various and 
extensive agricultural cultivation, without internal obstruction, is 
a world within itself, enjoying perfect freedom of commerce: yet in 
one, blessed with these favourable circumstances almost beyond 
any other on the globe, is there found ‘ dans plusieurs provinces, 
une population stationnaire depuis quatre ou cing siécles, fort 
“en arriére de toute la nation, qui ne songe point a devenir plus 
riche, qui ne tente point de changer d’état, le fils exactement a la 
place ou se trouvait son pére:’ and all this, as he remarks, ‘ dans 
un pays comme la France, od tout avance, od tout chemine avec 
activité.’ Might not this country, on the withdrawing of all exclu- 
sions, restrictions, and prohibitions, come eventually to stand, 
with relation to the rest of the world, as ‘ les provinces au midi 
de la Loire’ stand with relation to the rest of France? 

While we are friendly to the most. general adoption of unre- 
strained intercourse between different nations, consistent with the 
preservation of the actual industry, skill, and capital, we are far 
from uniting with those who malign that system which has 
mainly contributed to the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of this and many other countries; and may be ne- 
cessary, in many respects, to their preservation. Whence 
did it proceed that Italy flourished in commerce in the middle 
ages, but because the ignorance of any other route forced the 
produce of the East Indies through that channel ? Could Italy 
now prevent the passage of the Cape of Good Hope, would 
she not still possess many simliar advantages? This external re- 
striction and monopoly gave undoubted prosperity; arising, 
however, from accidental and uncontrollable circumstances. The 
system and practice of Colbert led to brilliant results: has the 
system of the Economists yet produced any? 

It behoves us tenderly to meddle with existing manufactures 
and branches of commerce, and rather to seek to give them en- 
couragement and impulse. It may not be prudent to open our ports 
without a concurrent similar procedure on the part of other coun- 
tries. A reciprocal interchange of commodities, without shaking 
the settled branches of trade, might be serviceable: but without 
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stipulating a reciprocation, we might lose most valuable sources 
of wealth, and receive in return for these momentous sacrifices 
no whatever. Some commodities we cannot grow or 
produce, and others could not be brought forward without great 
expense, and to apply restrictions to such was never attempted. 
Fie woollen could not be made here within ten per cent. of 
the cost of French in capital and labour; yet we should not be 
willing for the sake of having woollen cloth a trifle cheaper to be 
exposed to the loss of so important a branch of industry, and 
to disturb capital in so ancient an employment. It would 
seem to be a more fitting object to endeavour to raise our 
Jess advanced manufactures to an equality with foreign, rather 
than by admitting the latter at once to close these springs of 
wealth altogether. 

A superiority in a manufacture arises from skill, the result of 
manual dexterity, of chemical or mechanical ability, individual or 
co-operative. This, at times, will proceed from accident, or, when 
numbers are engaged in an employment, it will occur to the ob- 
serving and reflecting: it becomes manifest in the qualities of 
finer texture, in brighter or more permanent colours, and in me- 
thod of finishing. ‘These are niceties and refinements, the effect 
of long labour and attention applied in a particular direction. It 
may be the interest of a nation to preserve within itself, when at a 
moderate cost of restriction, the rudiments of all manufactures. 
Practice will confer skill, opportunity give rise to vention, and 
perseverance and the growth of wealth bestow importance and 
stability. 

The French manufacturers will tell us of the advantages which 
they possessed throughout the continent by the war,and the decrees 
of Buonaparte excluding all competition on our part. It is singular 
that the impulse which our commerce derived from the constrained 
circumstances of the war should be extolled by the same persons, 
and in the same breath that they make the strongest exhortations 
for the removal of all restraints. As if that forced state in which 
we then were was productive of advantages, while now a free 
and unconstrained system is that which alone can serve us! It 
is alike strange that at the same time we are told that Norway 
does not take our manufactures, because we do not receive her 
timber, we are assured that we may expect to take from France her 
silks, although she will not receive our manufactures. Why does 
not Norway send her timber to buy specie, and with that specie 
purchase our commodities? If she cannot, (and it cannot be said 
timber is not a marketable article,)is it not to a certain extent an 
experimental proof that we shall not be able to collect specie to 
pay France for her silks ? ‘ 

n 
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In giving full scope to liberty of trade with countries maintain- 
ing the prohibitive system, we may export our raw produce, and 
en  eeeene 
cause the country to which we export presents o strdnger demand 
and a higher price than our home trade. And why? Because 
sensible samiieomanienaaatien sad setaine sli itself 


for its manufacturing ind . Would not 
ciiieuen external ci proktative , coupled with perfect freedom 
on our part, cause our raw articles to be returned to us wrought? 
The French woollen manufacturer, secured in the exclusive 
supply of his own extensive population, would have the addi- 
tional opening to him of this alent while our own woollen ma- 
nufacturer, instead of having the range of his vent enlarged, 
would find it contracted. "The greater the demand, the greater 
the production : augmented production leads to more mimute di- 
vision of labour and perfection of manufacture: the fabric be- 
comes not only better but cheaper. If, then, the consequence 
be to increase the advantage of the foreign manufacturer, must 
not the event be further to depress, and eventually supplant our 
own fabrics, first the finer kinds, and finally the coarse? All that 
value which was created by the labour and skill of the woollen 
manufactory in this country, (estimated to be near twenty millions 
in value,) would be lost ; and it would be difficult to say by what 
equal creation of value it would be replaced. 

Florence owed her splendour to the woollen manufacture, with 
which she supplied the world. Its prevalence im that city cannot 
perhaps be more forcibly shewn, than by an incidental observation 
made by Machiavelli, in the narrative of his perambulation of the 
city at the period of the plague of 1527; the circumstance he 
mentions as, on that occasion, first occurring, and most powerfully 
striking him, was the stillness ing in place of the former 
sounds of the preparation of this manufacture :—‘Dove per lo 
strepito de’ camati fischi e ragionamenti ciompeschi assordare 

i solea, trovai grande e non molto desiderato silenzio.”* 
Gould he revisit his native city, he would still find the same silence 
reigning, not proc from plague, nor yet from the diversion 
of the channel of the East India trade, nor yet from cheaper la- 
bour, nor from want of acquirable capital, art, or talent for 
such an object. The spirit of the woollen manufacture, by a kind 


bd Deewisiose della Peste di Firenze dell’ anno, 1527. Other passages may be 
found genera ~ Sad as prengy contrasting the desolation of lost commerce with its past 
activity and life.—‘ Le pulite e belle contrade, che piéne di ricchi e nobili cittadini 
essere solevano, sono ora puzzolenti e bratte, di poveri ripiene; per la improutitadine 
de’ quali € paurose strida difficilmente e con timore si va. Sono serrate le botteghe, 
i esercizi fermi, i Fori tolti via, prostrate le as PF opera ve fp arras yeep solevano 
piazza onorevoli, e in mercato utili, in cose bili e meste si con P 
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of Pyth transmigrati France, Flanders 
and . How has it escaped from Florence? Can any 
reason be assigned but the absence of a sufficient safeguard from 
external intrusion and subversion? 

Tn the question of unrestricted trade, there are two objects of 
paramount consideration—subsistence, and (in a state bordering 
on the sea) maritime security. 

The reflections to which these particular views of the subject 
lead are so extensive, that we must be content briefly to allude 
to them. Besides, liberty of trade in corn has been discussed so 
fully abroad and at home, that it seems to be settled that, on many 
grounds, it may, above most other branches of commerce, be left 
to its course. It is inherently secured by the productive principle 
of the soil, and the bulky form of the article; these are its proper 
protections against foreign interference. Husbandry is an indus- 
try planted by nature throughout the world ; and restrictions from 
external competition hardly appear defensible, unless it be with 
regard to the heavy weight of taxation, which falls in so large a pro- 
portion on the land. hisin this view alone, and we are far from 
thinking it an insufficient argument, that the corn laws seem to be 
rendered necessary im this country. Arts and manufactures may 
flit; in one age appear in Asia, another in Europe, the next in 
America, and a following one m New Holland; but agriculture 
exists amongst all people; the means of subsistence are given 
necessarily and usually sufficiently on the spot where wanted, and 
need no regulations and defences for retention. 

Mr. Malthus has, with that profoundness which marks his 
thoughts in the science he professes, brought forward two argu- 
ments relative to the corn trade; the one, that capital employed 
on the land renders more permanent advantages to the state t 
that in manufactures ; the other, that capital aud labour yield a 
greater value im agriculture, from the rent resulting, than when 
used in any other way.* Yet, however well founded in fact, we 
cannot consider these reasons to warrant restrictions in regard to 


agriculture. ing, draining, inclosing, &c. are benefits to the 
state, to which individuals are sufficiently by private 
interest and the peculiar inducements of y, not to need 


the encouragement of privileges from any general regulations. 
Rent owes its value mainly to the degree of population; and while 
we admire the truth of the remark first made by this author, that 
this surplus produce, this relief from labour, 1s one of the most 
peculiar blessings which the Almighty has bestowed upon man, 
yet it does not appear to us requisite to force its existence by 
undue encouragements, by taking advantage of a full population, 
* Principles of Political Economy, chap. ili. pp. 220, 140 and 229. 
VOL, XXIV. NO. XLVIII. v compressed 
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compressed within'a small space, and preventing the’adiissioh of 
eXterbal supplies. © eictllk enter 
“Tn a country situated as’ is this, ‘the navy is so indispensable a 
part of its defence, that no hesitation can occur as‘to its being ’a 
primary duty of the state to support’the'navigation in its ‘best 
source, its mercantile marine. ‘he public advantage is so inti- 
mately united with our shipping interests that every reasonable 
encouragement becomes a paramount necessity. The economists 
who would sacrifice navigation to the increase of wealth, should 
consistently abandon the establishment of armies as still more 
detracting from it, without pretence to production. _ A naval 
eminence is happily preserved in a numerous mercantile shipping, 
while foreign intercourse, commercial instruction, and general 
wealth are, at the same time, promoted. 

The two great principles of our navigation laws, that foreign 
commodities shall be brought from the place of their growth, and 
in British shipping manved by British seamen, seem to be the 
happiest thoughts of legislation operating upon and regulating 
human actions in their widest range. ‘lhe effects are, at once, 
moral and political. 

Did not the law force the use of native shipping, it is probable 
other nations would become the carriers, who, with habits formed 
to the sea, have cheaper means of navigating. ‘The depression of 
navigation, besides the loss of maritime power, would be a priva- 
‘tion of much knowledge to the country.. It cannot be doubted 
that the necessity of visiting foreign countries, imposed by the 
navigation laws, gives rise to intelligence of every kind far more 
‘valuable than the expense of dearer conveyance. ‘The masters 
and mariners enlarge their ideas, the ship-owners, merchants, 
‘manufacturers, and even cultivators, visit connections abroad, and 
return with instruction and a fostered love of enterprise: these 
‘qualities might, if not thus raised and kept awake, long re- 
main dormant by being left to the undirected course of progressive 
wealth. 

Farther, the advancement of society in affluence depends upon 
the habits of mankind: a torpor may exist for ages which nothing 
but legislative interference will shake off, and give a disposition 
for explormg and ascertaining the resources of distant climates, 
and of proving fortune in a variety of shapes. ‘The frequent suc- 
cess of reflecting mariners is observable in the number who be- 
come capable provident ship-owners and valuable merchants, 
‘plain, practical, informed, and useful. “It is the step’ by which 
they improve their condition; and find, in proceeding to: that 

‘kindred sphere,‘a natural, active, serviceable asylum as they get 
forward in the progress of years and affluence. It is not enough 
to 
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to consider the navigation laws as cheap or expensive methods of 
carriage, but as inducing habits and character. We ate not to 
look back since the period of their institution and make up. the 
pecuniary account of the expens¢ we have incurred through them, 
and the apparent retardation of wealth so proceeding; but to cal- 
culate, if we ean, the enterprise; knowledge, active virtue, and the 
consequent wealth to which they have given birth, by forcing, and 
afterwards allurmg numbers of our countrymen acress so many 

seas, and to so many remote regions. ™ 
The favourite idea of our political economists is to banish re- 
gulations, and to leave every species of industry to its own direc- 
tion. They dwell on the course which wealth naturally takes im 
its free progress to its greatest height, through the various stages 
of society, from the hunter, through the pastoral, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial state: They hold every interrup- 
tion to perfect freeddm to be prejudicial to the speediest advance: 
They beg the question’ of a never-failing activity and love of ac- 
cumulation; they count not on the disposition to indolence, the 
contentment with little, taught and actually practised by so many ; 
the calls of religion; the love of pleasure; the passion for honour 
overcoming that for wealth: all which.may arrest the advance of 
public opulence in its free course through the early and middle 
es. We would call into action more motives than one. -In- 
dividual exertion, on our adoption of liberty of trade, may not be 
allowed free play: if home regulations do not cramp it, external 
arts and rivalry will: If we look into history, we find that changes 
have not been effected in society without some strong application 
of exterial restraint. The American savage would scarcely pe 
reclaimed but by absolute compulsion. ‘The Tartar cannot be 
brought to but by regulation or force, from ranging his wilds with 
his flocks and herds, to take a step towards civilization by applying 
to agriculture. The attachment to husbandry is often found to 
predominate over the confinement, uncertainty, and artificial life 
of manufacturers and traders; and we have just observed how 
necessary may be the interference of the law to add to domestit 

industry the advantages of enlarged navigation, . : 
__ If we endeavour to ascertain the result of freedom of trade 
ii the commercial history of the world, it will, we believe, 
be found that its effects have not been to create any ma- 
terial branches of manufactures, nor yet to retain those previously 
possessed. It has, in fact, proved rather favourable to com- 
merce than to manufactures. Italy, once the seat of numerous 
manufactures, which admits all foreign goods upon moderate 
duties; has nothing remaining but some. small fabrics of silk 
goods. Switzerland receives foreign manufactures, and — 
v@Q =° a few 
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a few herself; but these have probably arisen from the forced 
situation of the war—she had none previously. Hume remarks 
that ‘ agriculture may flourish even here manufactures and other 
arts are unknown and neglected. Switzerland is, at present, a re- 
markable instance ; where we find at once the most skilful hus- 
bandmen and the most bungling tradesmen that are to be met 
with in Europe’* Many small territories and islands are 
to be observed in different parts of the globe enjoy'2g absolute 
liberty of commerce, Hamburgh, Lisbon, Malta, Guernsey, St. 
Thomas, &c., yet no manufactures have been found to mix 
amongst them; and though possessed of certain portions of com- 
merce, this may be ascribed more to favourable position, or 
vicinity to countries under restriction, than to any inherent virtue 
of an open commerce. 

The doctrine of free trade has something very generous in its 
professions. It aims to remove all impediments and obstructions 
on the intercourse of nations; to withdraw much complication in 
government with regard to legal enactments, to customs, and cus- 
tom-house officers ; to prevent the callous commission of vice in 
a profusion of oaths, of smuggling, and other encroachments on 
revenue ; with endless jealousies and contentions of trade. In 
these feelings we participate ; and could the dreams of the theorists 
be verified, we would willingly enter into the adoption of that entire 
liberty of trade which was to lead to the realization of them. But 
many of the evils enumerated are inseparable from the constitution 
of society ; laws are possibly as necessary to the protection of na- 
tional industry as they are to that of individual property; the 
safe-guards and resources of the revenue must be maintained. If 
wealth be an essential part of power and a security of indepen- 
dence, we must admit and establish the system best fitted for its 
preservation. Narrow, malignant, or hostile feelings spring from 
the mind, and not from the existence of restrictions of self-de- 
fence or patriotic encouragement. [f ill passions are bred by 
prohibitive regulations, their removal might lead to others of a 
nature not more benevolent—abjectness, sense of inferiority, and 
of inability to protect ourselves. 

It is questionable whether the advantage of the world, con- 
sidered universally, would be increased by perfect freedom of 
intercourse. Man thrives best by families, communities, and 
special national interests. It is no reason against these forms and 
divisions of society, that the spirit and partialities which bind 
them may be carried to excess, and that, good in themselves, 
they are able to abuse. Every country uses its own industry 
for the encouragement of its own people, and follows such inter- 





* Essay XI. On the Populousness of Ancient Nations. 
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course with its neighbours as will serve mutually without parti- 
cular prejudice. hatever attraction of benevolence and beauty 
may appear in the speculations of political economists, their un- 
limited adoption must be postponed until man becomes devoid 
of covetousness and rapacity; and, till then, they may be joined 
to the past rhapsodies of community of goods and universal non- 
resistance. We would submit to these economists, to confine 
their provident care, in the first instance, to something short of 
the entire generation of man. It is long since the poet sang— 
* God loves from whole to parts: but human soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 

His country next; and next, all human race.’ 
It is a strong reason to doubt the practicability of these schemes, 
that statesmen have no where ventured upon them; not from 
ignorance, as has been petulantly pretended, but from extended 
knowledge. Neither in old nor new states, do legislatures find 
the Utopian ideas of these philosophers to be feasible: yet 
Adam Smith, the great advocate for the most uprestricted 
trade, is read in all countries and languages, and his doctrines 
have been moulded into all shapes, whether to inform youth 
or puzzle the learned. Reflection and practice seem to show 
that this valuable writer, in the zeal of his argument, carried too 
far his views of freedom of trade, as he assuredly did those of 
unlimited production and unrestrained parsimony. 

It is the policy of general freedom of foreign, not of domestic, 
commerce that we hold in doubt. If in internal free intercourse 
one province gain and another suffer, the conjoint interest and 
wealth may be the same, or even increased. If Dorset and Hants 
suffer a privation of manufactures while Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire abound, the common country may still be benefited 
by the concentration of manufacturing industry. But if Dor- 
set and Hants were supplied from Normandy and the Ne- 
therlands, the policy with regard to this country might be justly 
questioned. Should it be urged that the improvement of the 
world might be promoted, the patriot (whose affections are local) 
must grieve, while the cosmopolite rejoices. ‘ The interests,’ 
says Mr. Malthus, ‘ of an independent state are especially different 
from those of a province, a point which has not been sufficiently 
attended to. The interest of each independent state is to accu- 
mulate the greatest quantity of wealth within its own limits.’* 

Are we then advocates for universal restrictions on commerce? 
We answer, no. But what limits do we assign? There is the 
great difficulty; and while we see the necessity of many, we are 
* Essay on Population, Book IIT. ch. 9. 
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sensible that to mark them out is a work of extreme nicety, and 

nires a considerable knowledge of details. ‘This js matter 
for the labour, judgment, and patriotic feeling of the legisla- 
ture. If we have produced any conviction by our remarks, 
it will be admitted that the application of freedom of trade 
to the existing establishments of ‘this country will, in some cases, 
be attended with good, in others with a neutral effect, and in 


many be followed by injurious consequences. ‘The investiga-— 


tion of the question may tend to diffuse correct views, and be 
a safeguard against extravagant hopes, misconceptions, and the 
forwarding of hasty and ill understood representations to parlia- 

ent, " 1 
y: We may reasonably doubt the practicability of the abstract 
propositions and theories of zealots in political economy, who, 
unmindful of the cupidity and rivalry of nations, would rush into 
the most open and exposed freedom of trade. Never country 
possessed, with its manufactures and colonies, the resources of 
this. Let these be cultivated. Let us not endanger opr manu- 
factures and render useless our colonies to enrich rivals and 
doubtfully benefit ourselves. Let the freest intercourse and re- 
movals of restrictions be adopted as far as regards the internal 
communications of this country and its possessions ;—they form a 
world within themselves: the sun, throughout the year, never sets 
ppon the British flag ;—it waves over the productions of every 
climate and is the acknowledged banner of near a hundred millions 
pf people. Let the privileges of public companies, where they im- 
pede national competition, be relaxed and opened: limitations and 
monopolies amongst ourselves cannot be good. 

The country is yet susceptible of incalculable advances in 
wealth and prosperity. We shall rejoice to see new wings given 
to the commerce of the world, without impairing its actual 
strength; and in the establishment of a happy activity of inter- 
course between the remotest corners of the globe, the adoption of 
the most effectual means of extending civilization, knowledge, 
plenty, religion; bestowing on peace, its characteristic abun- 
dance: yet in the attainment of this good, we should approach 
with tenderness the unrivalled fabrics of manufacturing establish- 
ments, which a system of restriction has reared amongst us:— 
we should hesitate to expose to the chance of degradation, the 
substantial and matchless improvements of our agriculture, and 
above all, innovate with apprehension on those navigation laws to 
which are to be traced so much of the commerce, the glory, and, 
perhaps, the independence of the empire. 
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Ant. 11.—Melmoth, the Wanderer. 4 Vols. 12mo0, By the 
Author of Bertram, Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
1820. 


THis extraordinary work is introduced in an extraordinary 
manner — 

*The hint of this Romance (or Tale) was taken from a passage in one 
of my Sermons, which (as it is to be presumed very few have read) I 
shall here take the liberty to quote. The passage is this. 

*“ At this moment is there one of us present, however we may have 
departed from the Lord, disobeyed his will, and disregarded his word— 
is there one of us who would, at this moment, accept all that man could 
bestow, or earth afford, to resign the hope of his salvation?—No, there 
is not one—not such a fool on earth, were the enemy of mankind to tra- 
verse it with the offer !”" 

* This passage suggested the idea of “ Melmoth, the Wanderer.” The 
reader will find that idea developed in the following pages, with what 
power or success he is to decide,’—vol. i. pp. ix., x. 

The amiable modesty of confessing such a plagiarism—the 
clerical propriety of dilating a text into a novel—the felicity of 
explaining what we are about to read by a reference to what we 
never read, ignotum per ignolius—and the condescension with 
which the reader is graciously permitted to form an opinion of the 
author's skill, are all preliminary proofs of good taste and common 
sense, which the subsequent pages admirably confirm; and Mr. 
Maturin’s preface has the very rare merit of giving us a lively and 
accyrate idea of the work which it precedes. 

But we must be serious :—On the occasion of Mr. Maturin’s 
former novel, we veiled our disgust, and, out of respect for the 
clerical character, conveyed our censure under the appearance of 
irony ; we endeavoured castigare ridendo, anxiously hoping by 
that lenient method of treatment to be spared the necessity of 
having recourse to the more violent remedies :—but we have been 
disappointed, and the new ravings of the unhappy patient exceed 
the old in folly and indelicacy. Indeed, Mr. Maturin has 
contrived, by a ‘ curiosa infelicitas,’ to unite in this work all the 
worst particulayities of the worst modern novels. Compared with 
it, Lady Morgan is almost iutelligible—The Monk, decent—The 
Vampire, amiable—and Frankenstein, natural. We do not pro- 
nounce this judgment hastily, and we pronounce it with regret— 
we honour M r. Maturin’s profession even when he debases it, and 


if ‘ Melmoth’ had been only silly and tiresome, we should gladly 
have treated it with silent contempt; but it unfortunately variegates 
its stupidity with some characteristics of a more disgusting kind, 
which our respect for good manners aud decency obliges us to de- 
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nounce. Mr. Maturin means, we hope and are ready to believe, 
no harm—he seems, indeed, like the Pythia of old, to be but a very 
imperfect judge of the meaning of any thing which he utters in 
the fury of his inspirations ; and he will, perhaps, be himself sur- 

rised to learn, that, during his convulsions, he makes the most vio- 
eet assaults, not merely on common sense and the English tongue, 
—these are trifles—but on decency, and even religion :—whether 
Mr. Maturin be or be not conscious of what he is doing, it is 
equally our duty to endeavour to counteract the mischief of what 
he has done. 

We shall not waste our time in endeavouring to unravel the 
tissue of stories which occupy these four volumes: they are 
contained one within another like a nest of Chinese boxes; but 
instead of being the effect of nice workmanship, Mr. Maturin’s 
tales are involved and entangled in a clumsy confusion which dis- 
graces the artist, and alien the observer. It will suffice for 
our purpose to acquaint our readers that the hero of all the stories 
is the pEvit—the Devil himself, who, in the words of the sermon, 
‘traverses the earth,’ with the kind offer of damnation to any one 
who may choose to accept of his obliging services. To the intro- 
duction of a fictitious devil, as in the ‘ Diable Boiteux,’ for the 
purposes of pleasantry, no one would object; but when he is 
brought forward in seriousness and sadness, surrounded with his 
scriptural attributes, and employed in ensnaring consciences and in 
propagating damnation, then we must be allowed to say the matter 
becomes too solemn, too tremendous for the handling of such 
* weak masters’ as Mr. Maturin: and this miserable mixture of the 
most awful truths with the most paltry fables, appears to us the 
work either of impiety or insanity, of a mind either very loose in 
its principles, or very wild in its operations. 

But while we complain of the production of the Devil in this 
shape, Mr. Maturin’scountrymen will, with some reason, remonstrate 
against ‘ the local habitation and name’ which, ‘in his fine frenzy,’ 
he has conferred upon his incognito Satan.—The Devil, it seems, 
is an Irish gentleman of respectable family, who was born (as we 
guess) about thé year 1640, and after various adventures, died at 

exford, about the month of December, 1816, in the 177th 
year of his age. We shall not stop to laugh at the meanness 
and manifest absurdities of such a conception: we shall only 
say that Melmoth, (the incarnate fiend,) during his peregrination 
of two centuries, does less mischief than a clever mortal would have 
done; and indeed, Mr. Maturin’s devil seems to have known as 
little how to interest or captivate mankind, as the reverend author 
himself. 

His chief exploits are turning monk to disturb a Spanish con- 

vent, 
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vent,—killing a couple of lovers by lightning, seducing, in the 
character of an English sailor, an Hindostanee girl, who turns 
out to be the daughter of a worthy citizen of Madrid,—offering a 
dollar to the daughter of a starving painter whom he meets in the 
street, and finally (if indeed we can presume to talk of beginning 
or end in such an embroglio) endeavouring, we know not how, to 
tempt an old maid, in the north of England, to do we know not 
what ! 

Pope said, with more wit than reverence, 

* But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor.’ 
But Mr. Maturin’s devil does neither: he neither trics by adversity, 
nor tempts by prosperity ; but, as far as we can discover, takes events 
as he finds them, and acts as a mere man would probably do, if one 
could imagine a man at once supremely wicked and supremely stu- 
pid, with a heart to conceive all kinds of atrocity, and with an in- 
tellect which could not guide him in robbing a hencoop. 

Such is the pauvre diable, the ‘lubber fiend,’ which Mr. Matu- 
rin has produced from the unlimited materials at his disposal— 
eternal youth—irresistible beauty —inexhaustible wealth—ubiquity, 
omnipotence, and desperation! These are Mr. Maturin’s impie- 
ments : and the squabbles of a convent, picking up a girl in the 
streets, eloping with a merchant's daughter, and frightening an old 
maid in a country churchyard, are the glorious result of such a 
combination of magnificent machinery ! 

We shall now proceed to give some idea of the merit of this 
performance in its details. Some of these details may, perhaps, 
offend the delicacy of our readers; but we trust it will be 
recollected, that the work under notice is a romance written by a 
clergyman, and that, if its true character be not fairly shown, it 
may find its way into hands where such trash, however contemptible, 
may yet be capable of doing mischief: we shall not insult our readers, 
however, by one quotation more than we think necessary to ccr- 
rect the misguided, or to expose the depraved intellect of the au- 
thor. 

To begin with his least, but most common offence, NONSENSE. 
Every page teems with it; but we shall only produce a few pas- 
sages taken at random. 

A Spanish youth has offended his father and mother, and the 
family-confessor : let us observe how tremendously Mr. Maturin 
a their leaving the spot in which the altercation had taken 
place. 

* As the Confessor rushed from the room, accompanied by my father 
and mother, whose hands he grasped, | felt as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. The rushing of their robes, as he dragged them out, seemed _ 
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the whirlwind that attends the presence of the destroying angel.'—vol. i. 
p- 225. 

The same youth sees his candle going out, and grows afraid in 
the dark. 


“I shall never forget the look my guide threw on me by its sinking 
light. I had watched it like the last beatings of an expiring heart, like 
the shivering of a spirit about to part for eternity. I saw it extinguished, 
and believed myself already among those for “‘ whom the blackness. of 
darkness is reserved for ever.” 

* It was at this moment that a faint soynd reached our frozen ears ; 
it was the chaunt of matins, performed by candle-light at this season of 
the year, which was begun in the chapel now far above us. The voice 
of heaven thrilled us,—we seemed the pioneers of darkness, on the very 
Srontiers of hell. This superb insult of celestial triumph, that amid the 
strains of hope spoke despair to us, announced a God to those who 
were stopping their ears against the sound of his name, had an effect 
indeseribably awful. I fell to the ground, whether from stumbling 
from the darkness, or shrinking from emotion, I know not.’!—vol. ii. 
p..179. 

He becomes thirsty— . 


© And, above all, the unnatural atmosphere, combined with the 
intensity of my emotion, had produced a thirst, the agony of which I 
can compare to nothing but that of a burning coal dropt into my throat, 
which I seemed to suck for moisture, but which left only drops of 
fire on my fongue.’—vol. ii. p. 180. 


He is afraid of speaking loud— 


* This kind of fear which we know already felt by others, and which 
we dread to aggravate by uttering, even to those who know it, is perhaps 
the most horrible sensation ever experienced. The very thirst of my 
body seemed to vanish in this fiery thirst of the soul for communication, 
where all communication was unutterable, impossible, hopeless. Per- 
haps the condemned spirits will feel thus at their final sentence, when 
they know all that is to be suffered, and dare not disclose to each other 
that horrible truth which is no longer a secret, but which the profound 
silence of their despair would seem to make one, The secret of silence 
1s the only secret. Words are a blasphemy against that taciturn and 
invisible God, whase presence enshrouds us in our last extremity.’— 
yol. ii. pp. 182, 183. 


But the following description by the Spanish- Hindostanee girl of 
= objects around her, is intended to be of a gentler and happier 
style. 

* She told him that she was the daughter of a palm-tree, under whose 
shade she had been first conscious of existence, but that her poor father 
had been long withered and dead—that she was very old, (i. ¢. 15) 
having seen many roses decay on their stalks; and though they were 
succeeded by others, she did not love them so.well as the first, which were 
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a great deal larger and brighter—that, in fact, every thing had grown 
smaller latterly, for she was now able to reach to the fruit which for-, 
merly she was compelled to wait for till it dropt to the ground ;—bat that 
the water was grown taller, for once she was forced to drink it on her 
hands and knees, and now she could scoop it in a cocoa-shell. Finally, 
she added, she was much older than the moon, for she had seen it waste 
away till it was dimmer than the light of a fire-fly : and the moon that 
was lighting them now would decline too, and its successor be so small, 
that she would never again give it the name she had given to the first— 
Sun of the Night.’—vol. iii. p. 110. 


This is the simple-natural: but the reverend author’s chief hu- 
mour, like Nick Bottom’s, is for a tyrant. Mark the return which 
Melmoth makes to these prettinesses ! 


* “ Love,” he cried, extending his arms towards the dim and troubled 
sky, “love the storm in its might of destryction—seek alliance with 
those swift and perilous travellers of the groaning air,—the meteor that 
rends, and the thunder that shakes it! Court, for sheltering tender- 
ness, those masses of dense and rolling cloud,—the baseless mountains 
of heaven! Woo the kisses of the fiery lightnings, to quench them- 
selves on your smouldering bosom! Seek all that is terrible in nature 
for your companions and your lover!—woo them to burn and blast 
you—perish in their fierce embrace, and you will be happier, far hap- . 
pier, than if you lived in mine! Lived /—Oh who can be mine and 
live !* '"—vol. iii. p. 219. 

§ This is lofty !—This is Ercles’ vein!’ It is by no means sur- 
prising, however, that lovers who ta/ked so very unintelligibly, 
should have recourse to some other medium of communication, 
and accordingly, Mr. Maturin’s boundless fancy supplies them 
with a happy substitute for conversation. 

* Language is no longer necessary to those whose beating hearts con- 
verse audibly—whose eyes, even by moonlight, are more intelligible to 
each other's stolen and shadowed glances, than the broad converse of 
face to face in the brightest sunshine—to whom, in the exquisite inver- 
sion of earthly feeling and habit, darkness is light, and silence elo- 
quence.'—vol. iii. p. 326. 

In this way our readers will see that these happy lovers became 
perfectly intelligible to each other, with the additional advantage, 
which this moral telegraph possesses, of not letting us or the other 
bystanders at all into their secret. 

Our next charge against Mr. Maturin is WANT OF VERACITY, 
ordinarily no great defect in anovel-writer : but—when a clergymau 
introduces into his work some extraordinary fact, and then, throw- 
ing off his fictitious and assuming hjs own character, vouches for 
the said fact on his own personal knowledge, it behoves him, we 
think, to take care that the story has some little colour of truth, 

His first offence against this principle is obviously committed od 
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the mere purpose of letting his readers know that he is so highly 
descended as to have had a Dean of Killala to his great grandfather. 


* The author of the tale asserts, “ suo periculo,” that when his great 
grandfather, the Dean of Killala, hired servants at the deanery, they 
stipulated that they should not be required to eat turbot or lobster more 
than twice a-week.’—vol. i. p. 15. 

The author of the tale either fables, or does not understand the 
Latin wofds which he uses. He might have repeated the story on 
the authority of his mother, or what would have been better still, 
his grandmother, but to tell it swo periculo, is to say that he, the re- 
verend author, was present when his great grandfather hired the tur- 
bot-abjuring servants; which, as that must have taken place a cen- 
tury ago, can hardly be true, unless indeed Mr. Maturin be Mr. 
Melmoth himself. 

Next, he vouches a most alarming, and, if we could have the least . 
confidence in Mr. Maturin’s asseveration, the best authenticated 
story of a ghost we ever met. 

* He related that he had urged a person, who was sitting calmly in 
his chair, though evidently dying, to intrust him with his confession.— 
The dying person answered, “1 will, when those leave the room.” The 
monk, conceiving that this referred to the relatives and friends, mo- 
tioned them to retire. They did so; and again the monk renewed 
his adjuration to the dying man to disclose the secrets of his con- 
science. The answer was the same,—“ I will, when those are gone.” 
—** Those !”—“ Yes, those whom you cannot see, and cannot ba- 
nish,—send them away, and I will tell you the truth.”—* Teli it now 
then ; there are none here but you and me.”—“ There are,” answered 
the dying man. “ There are none that I can see,” said the monk, 
gazing round the room. “ But there are those that I do see,” replied the 
dying wretch, “ and that see me; that are watching, waiting for me, the 
moment the breath is out of my body. I see them, I feel them,—stand 
on my right side.” The monk changed his position. ‘“ Now they are 
on the left.” The monk shifted again. ‘“ Now they are on my right.” 
The monk commanded the children and relatives of the dying wretch to 
enter the room, and surround the bed. They obeyed the command. 
‘* Now they are every where,” exclaimed the sufferer, and expired.’— 
vol, ii. pp. 197, 198. 

To this story he subjoins in a note these emphatic words—- 

‘ FACT,—me ipso teste.’ 

Now, what is the fact which he thus solemnly attests? that a 
clergyman of the Church of England was present at the confession 
of a Roman Catholic penitent? Impossible !—or perhaps he uses 
the privilege of a romancer, and speaks of himse/f im the character 
of a monk ?—mutato nomine fabula narratur,—the story, even 
with this interpretation, must be false : for how could a Protestant 
minister ask for sucha confession as is here described? Again, 
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look at this terrible story (as he calls it) itself, and see what non- 
sense it is—for the company that terrified the poor wretch to death, 
at last, were only the same relatives and children who were in the 
room at first, without any such effect !—and again: the patient is 
quietly sitting in his chair at the beginning of the story, but is 
suffering in his bed at the conclusion—a variation of little moment, 
but one into which an eye-witness never could have fallen. 

Mr. Maturin is here taken in the manner : he had perhaps heard, as 
we have, a pretty romantic story of this kind, which he has jumbled 
after his own fashion, into the flat absurdity we have quoted; 
—our story, for which certainly we do not vouch, is that a young 
man, in France, was attached to a girl, whose death, as they were 
on the point of marriage, bewildered his brain, and brought him 
to the brink of the grave :—he was observed to pine away, and par- 

ticularly at certain hours, as if under a mysterious affliction, and 
" at last it was discovered that he fancied the spirit of his beloved 
came every night in her shroud, to the foot of his bed. To expose 
this phantasm, his friends induced the sister of the deceased to attire 
herself in the way that the young man had described his ghostly 
visitor, and at the designated hour she suddenly appeared before 
him: ‘oh Dieu! exclaimed the youth, “there are two of them !’"— 
and expired. 

But whether this story (which we remember to have heard 
thirty years ago, probably before the reverend attester was born) 
be or be not the foundation of Mr. Maturin’s fact, we can assure 
him, that one very similar to it was in print in Elizabeth’s days. 
The pamphleteers of that period dealt largely in ware of this kind, 
which they imported by bales from Spain and Italy. 

Our next charge against the author of ‘ Melmoth’ is that of 
IGNORANCE—of ignorance too, so gross as to be borrowed of 
Lady Morgan, at second hand! He had read in that learned 
lady’s book something about a ‘ véritable amphitryon,’ and cer- 
tainly was not, on that account, much nearer knowing what an 
amphitryon was; but it never could have occurred to us that her 
ladyship had been so obscure, as to lead him to mistake an am- 
phitryon for a jug of whiskey. 

‘ But the whiskey (genuine illegitimate potsheen, smelling strongly of 
weed and smoke, and breathing defiance to excisemen) appeared the 
“ véritable amphitryon” of the feast ; every one praised, and drank as 
deeply as he praised.’—vol. i. p. 15. 

His skill, indeed, in French, does not appear to be very profound, 
for in describing his hero he says, ‘He gnashed his teeth and 
gnawed his lip en parenthése,’ a mistake, we presume, for par pa- 
renthése; but even if it were par parenthése, we still should be 
puzzled for a meaning. 

His Latin is not much better, though he is kind enough to en- 
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deavout to open our éyes as to some mistakes which Catholic 
legends have made on that head. 

‘The martyrdom of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, 
which, being interpreted, means the martyrdom of a single female 
named Undecimilla, which the Catholic legends read Undecim Mille? — 
vol. iii. p. 136. 

We beg leave to inform the reverend philologist, that if a Latin 
author were enumerating the eleven thousand blunders contained 
in these four volumes, he would say, undecim mil/ia. 

But, if Mr. Maturin knows but little of Latin or French, he 
favours us with some timely specimens of his Greek—The lover 
addresses the Hindostanee girl, (with whom, as we have seen, he 
had some difficulty of conversing in the vernacular, as Dr. Never- 
out calls it,) in the following sentence. 

«What, then, is there between me and thee, Isidora, or, as your Fra 
Jose would phrase it, (if he knows so much Greek,) rs sos xas cos.’ —* I 
loved you,’ answered the Spanish maiden, &c. &c.’—vol. iii. p. 331. 

Our contempt, however, of such pedantic absurdity is absorbed 
by our horror at the devil’s quoting to his mistress, whom he was 
trying to debauch, the words of our blessed Saviour to his mother! 

‘Our armies swore tefribly in Flanders ;’ but they fell short of 
the habitual practice of the Rev. Mr. Maturin’s characters in 
BLASPHEMY and BRUTALITY :—averse as we are to sully our 
paper with quotations, justice to ourselves and to him, obliges us 
to select two or three of these ornamental passages. 

—*‘ Oh C——st,’ ejaculated the housekeeper.—vol. i. p. 21. 

—* There stop, for holy J s’s suke.’—vol. i. p. 154. 

—‘ Ye lie, you b——h,’ growled the dying man.’—vol. i. p: 21. 

—‘Ye lie, ye roundhead son of a b——h,’ roared the cavalier 
tailor.’—vol, i. p. 118. 

Even still more disgusting is the use, or rather abuse of Scrip- 
ture phrases, which this divine puts into the mouths of his repro- 
bate personages: We have already noticed one which is fearfully 
shocking; we shall extract but one more. 

‘ Love,’ says the devil to the poor girl whom he is endeavouring to 
seduce, * is a felicitous congeniality of pursuits, of thouglits, hopes and 
feelings, that in the sublime language of the Jewish poet (prophet I mean) 
tell and certify to each other, and though they have neither speech nor lan- 
guage, a voice is heard amongst them.’—vol. iii. p: 330. 

Instances of a like irreverent application of Scripture phrases aré 
to be found in distressing plenty through the volumes. Mr. Ma- 
turin, as we have said, may mean no harm, and he generally, though 
not always, quotes the words respectfully ; and when he does not, 
he perhaps may say that it is the wickedness of his fictitious per- 
sonage, and not of himself; but these excuses are worth nothing : 
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in sucli light stuff no such sacred matter should be introduced ; and 
he should remember, that his fictitious being is the child of his 
own imagination, and that he is responsible for the scandal which 
every pious mind must feel at such idle and gratuitous profanation. 

And finally—for we are anxious to get through this nauseous task 
—we have to accuse him of ossceNnrry, of a dark cold-blooded 
pedantic obscenity. We of course shall not sully our pages with 
quotation ; but thet we may not make so grave a charge without 
offering our proofs, we refer any reader who chooses to verify the 
fact, to vol. i. p. 142.—vol. ii. p. 219.—vol. iii. p. 137. in which 
he will find expressions and allusions which no other English 
author of our day—excepting always Mr. R. P. Knight—has veu- 
tured to produce. 

We have now done with this most objectionable work :—before 
we conclude, however, we must in candour give the excuse which 
Mr. Maturin makes for himself in the last sentence of his preface. 

* 1 cannot again appear before the public in so unseemly a character 
as that of a writer of romances, without regretting the necessity that 
compels me to it. Did my profession furnish me with the means of 
subsistence, I should hold myself culpable indeed in having recourse to 
any other, but—am | allowed the choice ?’—vol. i. p. xii. 

Mr. Maturin is well aware, it seems, that he appears in an un- 
seemly character, but pleads his necessities. Like the other man 
who so/d poison, ‘ his poverty, but not his will, consents ;’—but we 
apprehend that this plea would be as invalid at the Old Bailey, as it 
is disgraceful every where to a man of liberal education and honour- 
able mind. If he thought he was doing nothing derogatory, nothing 
wrong, we might pity Mr. Maturin’s weakness of understanding ; 
but when he owns that he does wrong knowing/y, but for hire, we add 
to our contempt for his understanding, scorn of his principles; and 
the sooner he wholly throws off a character which he degrades by such 
unseemly and culpable practices, the better. We, and all the world 
except Mr. Maturin, can see very good reasons why his profession 
will not afford him means of subsistence—he designates himself a8 
the author of Bertram, a play ; we hear of his sermons only as the 
foundation of an unseemly novel, and then, forsooth, this labourer 
for the stage and the circulating library, wonders that the Church 
does not provide subsistence for him ! 





Arr. 111.—Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Asia, from the earliest Periods to the present Time. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E. Author of ‘ Historical Account of Discove- 
ries in Africa.’ S$ vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1820. 


M®&. Maurray’s ‘ Historical Account of Discoveries in Asia’ 
will be found to’ sustain the favourable character which we 
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gave of his ‘ Historical Account of Discoveries in Africa.’ The 

rinciple of arrangement, (which is the same in both,) appears to us, 
loner; to be capable of improvement; for admitting it, as we will- 
ingly do, to be more amusing to the generality of readers to peruse 
a comprehensive analysis of each distinct work, than to pore over a 
chronological history of progressive discovery, yet, to those who 
read for instruction only, we deem the latter preferable. It is, 
however, after all, a choice of inconveniences. By adopting the 
former mode, the narrative is constantly interrupted and impeded 
by the frequent repetition of the same objects as viewed by differ- 
ent travellers, and the mind perplexed by conflicting statements :— 
and the latter, not only disjoints and breaks into scraps the narrative 
of each individual traveller, but brings together notices of countries 
widely removed by distance, and unconnected by language and 
manners. 

Mr. Murray’s plan partakes somewhat of both; and, as each 
traveller’s work 1s separately analyzed, it happens unavoidably 
that, in the same chapter, and at the same period, we have the 
most distant parts of Asia brought together, while notices of the 
same parts are dispersed through the three volumes. In other 
respects the analysis of the several works, as far as we have been 
able to compare them, is executed with judgment and fidelity. 
Our own feelings, perhaps, would have led us to wish for more 
ample extracts from the early voyages and travels, and less from 
those of recent date. ‘There is a simplicity in the old writers 
which delights us more than the studied compositions of modern 
travellers; to say nothing of the interest which the first glimpses of 
a new-discovered country never failto impart. We might add, that 
modern voyages and travels are generally within the reach of most 
readers ; fo in many of the earlier ones are either shut up in large 
collections, or become so rare as to be met with only in the black- 
letter library of the bibliomaniac. We shall, on this occasion, there- 
fore, confine our observations to a few of the more ancient narratives 
of Asiatic travellers, recommending the perusal of the whole to those 
who may be desirous of tracing more fully our progressive know- 
ledge of the various nations composing the great continent of which 
he treats. 

The reader must not expect to glean much information from the 
early visits of pilgrims to Jerusalem : to examine the state of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants was no part of their object. The few of this 
description noticed by Mr. Muniy are ArcuLFus, who travelled 
into the Holy Land about the year 705, WiLLiBALpD in 786, and 
Bernarp in 878. He might have extended the number from 
Hakluyt, both before and after these periods, though it would still 
have been little better than a catalogue of names. The celebrated 
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era of the crusadesproduced something, though not a great deal more 
valuable; yet, if the art of printing had then been known, the itine- 
raries of the Holy Land would probably have been as familiar to 
Europeans, at that period, as those of the continent of Europe are 
at the present day. 

The first traveller to this part of Asia on Mr. Murray’s list, after 
the three above mentioned, is Wituiam pE BouLDEsELL, who 
wrote an account of his peregrinations in 1331. He visited the 
monastery of St. Catharine, at the foot of Mount Sinai, and was 
presented with a little blood which the monks beat out of the bones 
of that saint; and which, our traveller observes with great sim- 
plicity, he thought appeared more of an oily substance than like 
blood: he scruples not, however, to declare it to be ‘ the greatest 
wonder that was ever seen in the world.’ At Damascus he was 
delighted with the splendid gardens surrounding that city, which, 
he says, amounted to 40,000; and freighted with these and a few 
other extravagant stories he returned to Europe. 

BERTRANDON DE LA Brocgutre undertook a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, in 1482. He visited Jerusalem and Mount Sinai ; 
he saw also the city of Damascus, the population of which he states 
at 100,000 souls. During his stay here a caravan arrived from 
Mecca consisting of 3000 camels, whose entry employed two 
days and two nights. The Koran was carried in front of the 
procession, wrapt in silk, and borne on the back of a camel 
covered with the richest trappings. ‘The governor and the whole 
city came out to meet it, and to do homage to the sacred en- 
sign, by accompanying it with music into the city. On his re- 
turn Brocquire pa Balbec, but appears to have been quite 
unconscious of the magnificent ruins of that place. 

As we descend nearer to our own times, the visitors become 
more enlightened and their warratives more descriptive: thus the 
travels of BAUMGARTEN, in 1507, contain many curious particu- 
lars of the manners of the people, and some account’of the cities 
and countries through which -he passed, chiefly of Damascus, 
Bethlem, Jerusalem and Egypt. oe ene even condescended, 
when at Cairo, to cast a glance at the Pyramids, which he consi- 
ders as prodigious works of human labour, especially in a sandy 
country; but they seém not to have attracted half so much of his 
attention.as the marks of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels, which he 
declares were still distinctly visible on the shores of the bay, where 
the children of Israel passed the Red Sea. 

Mr. Murray has contented himself with two only of the later 
English travellers into the Holy Land, Laurence ALDERSEY, 
who left London in 1581, and Ggorce Sanpys, who journeyed 
thither in 1610. ‘The narrative of the former contains very little 
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information of any kind; but that of Sandys, who was evidently 
an intelligent and a learned traveller, is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. There is, however, another Englishman from whose pages 
Mr. Murray might have extracted some very curious matter— 
we allude to Mr. Joun Lox, who undertook what he calls a 
Voyage to Jerusalem, in the year 1553; and who appears to 
have been by far the most observant traveller of his day. There is 
also a little book, under the title of ‘a true and strange Dis- 
course of the Travailes of two English Pilgrims, &c.’ written 
by one of them, named Henry TimBerake, which, in point 
of information concerning the Holy Land, is inferior to few of the 
works which existed at the time of its appearance (1611). Mr. 
Murray might also have culled some whimsical, and not unimpor- 
tant observations from the very rare little volume of ‘ Epwarp 
Wenne, an Englishman borne.’* 

Webbe was undoubtedly a great traveller, having first gone into 
Russia with Jenkinson, and afterwards with Burroughs—he was 
earried as a slave to Kaffa by the Tartars, and to Persia by the 
Turks; and he visited Jerusalem, Constantinople and Grand Cairo. 
Near the latter city he saw seven large mountains, pointed like a 
diamond, and built in. Pharaoh’s time to keep his corn; and it 
was out of these that Joseph’s brethren loaded their asses: this, we 
believe, is an appropriation of the Pyramids peculiar to Webbe. 
He also, like. Baumgarten, saw the place of the Red Sea where 
the children of Israel passed over: but the strangest of all the 
strange sights which he beheld was in Ethiopia. ‘I have seene,’ he 
says, ‘ina place like a parke adjoyning unto Prester John’s court, 
threescore and seaventeene unicornes, and oliphants, all alive at one 
time, and they were so tame that I have played with them as one 
would playe with young lambes.’ The wood-cut of the ‘ oliphant’ 
is remarkably well done; that of the unicorn represents a fierce 
horse-like animal, with cloven hoofs, and a straight horn in the 
forehead. Purchas, who has no doubts of the existence of the 
unicorn, seems to be staggered only by the number; and calls 
Webbe, rather unceremoniously, a ‘ mere fabler, which he was not. 

For several centuries previously to the erusades, the Arabs had 





* It is entitled *The rare and most wonderful things which Edward Webbe, an 
Englishman borne, hath seene and passed in his troublesome travailes, in the cities of 
Jerusalem, Damasks, Bethiem and Galely ; and in the lands of Jewrie, Egypt, Grecia 
Russia and, Prester John. Wherein is set forth his extreame slaverie sustained man ; 


ears together in the gallies and warres of the great Turk, against the lands of ed 
Tartaria, Spain and Portugale, with the manner of his releasement and coming into 
Englund in May last.’ « ‘ Epistle to the Reader’ is dated ‘ from my lodging at 
Blackwall, this nineteenth of May 1590, Your loving countrey-man Edward Webbe,’ 
There is also an epistle dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth. Fronting the title-page is a 
wood-cut representing the traveller, armed with a match-lock, rapier and staff. 
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pushed their commerce, their language, and their religion, into the 
northern and eastern nations of Asia and the Asiatic islands. We find 
this enterprising people penetrating the wintry regions of Siberia, 
and extending their religion and their commerce over that immense 
tract of country which stretches from the shores of the sea or lake 
Aral easterly as far as the mountains of Pamer and the Beloor Tag: 
it consists of fertile and delightful plains, well watered by the 
Sihon, the Jaxartes, the Oxus, and their numerous tributary streams, 
and was known at an early period to the Arabians by the uncouth 
name of Mawarelnahar. 

Among the multitude of noble cities once scattered over this vast 
region, whose names have survived their ruins, are Bokhara, ‘ the 
abode of the learned,’ Samarcand, ‘ the seat of commerce,’ Cashgar, 
and Khoten, and Yarcan, to the eastward of the chain of moun- 
tains above mentioned. In the twelfth century, Samarcand was 
visited by Benjamin Tudela, a Spanish Jew, who states that 
he found in it no less than fifty thousand of the children of 
Israel : but Benjamin’s travels are rather obscure and somewhat 
apocryphal ; and though he mentions places and customs which are 
known to exist in India and China, they are still such as might 
easily have been collected in any part of the coasts of the Persian 
Gulph ; and thus far he undoubtedly travelled. 

Beyond these countries to the northward, all the various tnbes 
of Tartars, and even the Russians, appear to have been compre- 
hended by the Arabs under the general classification of Turks, of 
whom, however, they entertained but vague and indistinct notions. 
Farther on still to the northward, was the ‘ sea of darkness,’ on the 
borders of which dwelt a race of men who subsisted by hunting and 
fishing, and who had one long summer’s day and a winter's night of 
equal duration. These crude notions, however, are sufficient to show 
that some little light had been obtained of the Arctic regions of Asia. 
It was in this undefined country that they placed the Gog and Ma- 
gog of Ezekiel, whom Arabian fancy had transformed into two 
enormous giants, entrenched in a stupendous castle whose iron 
walls have perished by the rust of time, One of the Caliphs, 
if we may believe Edrisi, sent a party to explore the site of 
this wonderful edifice, who discovered it, as they reported on 
their return, on the other side of a vast desert two months jour- 
ney to the eastward of the Caspian. ‘These veracious emissaries, 
to give consistency to their story, also added that its walls were 
built of great blocks of iron, cemented with brass; that they 
rose to the top of a mountain of such enormous height that 
it appeared to touch the skies; and, lastly, that the gates, each 
fifty cubits high, were of iron, secured by bolts and bars of unusual 
magnitude and strength. 

x2 The 
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The Arabs are a people of fertile imagination ; but it would 
be unjust to charge ail the early Arabian travellers with the 
fictions and absurdities detailed in the literary compilations of this 
nation. ‘The two Mahomedan travellers who visited India and China 
in the ninth century, have given a sober and accurate relation of 
their voyage, and of the manners and character of the several nations 
with whom they had any intercourse, and chiefly of the Chinese. 
They notice, for instance, the universal custom of drinking tea, 
(which they properly call tcha), of the general use of silk, of the 
manufacture of porcelain, of. the strictness of the police, of the 
punishment of the bamboo, of the want of cleanliness in the peo- 

e, and their disposition for gamimg, with several other particu- 
ars which leave not the slightest doubt of the genuineness as well 
as accuracy of their short narrative. All the intermediate islands, 
the coasts and promontories, mentioned by those early voyagers, 
have been ascertained by the critical acumen of the late Doctor 
Vincent.* We consider this work as containing a very valuable 
stock of sound information at that early period; and we can 
scarcely doubt that ‘the greatest traveller in the world,’ who was 
also an Arab, will be found to give a faithful account of the state 
of the various Asiatic nations whom he visited four centuries 
afterwards.+ 

The wild hordes of the Tartar tribes of Upper Asia, which, 
under the successors of Gengis-Khan, overran Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Silesia, struck all Europe with inexpressible terror; their 
immense numbers and the rapidity of their movements, rendered it 
alike vain to fly or to resist ; and the countries swept by this living 
tempest, were converted at once from the fair abodes of man into 
smoking deserts. Other bodies of ‘Tartars advanced through 
Persia to attack the Christian possessions in Syria and the Holy 
Land. ‘ An huge nation,’ says Mathew Paris, ‘ and a barbarous 
and inhuman people, whose law is lawlesse, whose wrath is 
furious, even the rod of God’s anger, overrunneth and utterly 
wasteth infinite countreyes, cruelly abolishing all things where they 
come, with fire and sword.’ He then goes‘on to describe this ‘ huge 
nation’ from the mouth of an Englishman, who had lived among 
them and was dragged along with them ou their expedition against 
Hungary. ‘ They be hardie and strong on the breast, leane and 
cane rough and huf-shouldered, having flatte and short noses, 
ong and sharpe chinnes, their upper jawes are low and declining, 


their teeth long and thinne, their eye-browes extending from their 





* We may here remark that the Zipangu of Marco Polo, is not Ceylon, as Mr. 
Murray supposes, but Japan—Gee-puen-quo, ‘ the country of the rising sun.’ 

+ [bn Batuta, an abstract of whose travels is given by Burckhardt, and whose work 
is now translating by the Arabic Professor at Cambridge. 
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foreheads downe to. their noses, their eies inconstaut and black, 
their countenances writhen and terrible, the extreame joyutes strong 
with bones and sinewes, having thicke and great thighes, and short 
legs, aud yet being equall unto us in stature ; for that length which 
is wanting in their legs, is supplied in the upper parts of their bodies.’ 
The cruelties committed by this terrible race were neither con- 
fined to sex nor age,—‘ with whose carkeises the artarian 
chieftains, and their brutish and savage followers, glutting them- 
selves, as with delicious cates, left nothing for vultures but the bare 
bones ;’ and this old historian seems to consider it ‘ a strange thing, 
that the greedie and ravenous vultures disdeined to praye upon any 
of the reliques which remained,’ though he had just told us that 
nothing ‘ but the bare bones was left for them.’ 

The terrified state of Europe at the approach of these barbarous 
hordes at length induced Innocent 1V., as the spiritual ruler of the 
Christian world, to send ambassadors to the Tartar chiefs, to avert, 
if possible, from Christendom, the tremendous scourge with which 
it was threatened. With this view, in the year 1246, AscEeLin, the 
Franciscan, was dispatched with three brothers of the same Order, in 
the direction of Syria; and Jonnw pe Piano Carpini and Be- 
NEDICT, friar preachers, were sent towards the eastern frontier of 
Europe. 

We may smile at the credulity and simplicity of these religious 
missionaries, while perusing their narratives; but candour should 
dispose us to make due allowance for the general ignorance of 
the age in which they lived: recollecting, as Gibbon says, that, 
‘if the ninth and tenth centuries were the times of darkness, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity and fable.’ 
Nor should we lose sight of the education and the habits of 
men, to many of whom the convent wall was the boundary of 
their travels, and the breviary of their knowledge. Of the ordi- 
nary business of life, and the intercourse with mankind, they were 
utterly ignorant. ‘Their unbounded veneration for the Pope led 
them to consider him far superior to the most powerful monarchs 
on earth, and as a being to whose will the mightiest sovereigns were 
bound to pay implicit obedience. With such feelings aud such 
qualifications, these simple men sallied forth on the perilous ad- 
venture of searching out and encountering the Tartars; and ‘ what- 
ever we may think,’ observes Mr. Murray, ‘ of the judgment with 
which their mission was performed, it is impossible not to admire 
the intrepidity with which they faced hunger, thirst, cold, slavery, 
and death, in the execution of it.’ We may add, as matter for sur- 
prise ‘as well as admiration, that men so Wl qualified, as we have 
stated, for making observations on men and mauners, in a world 
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perfectly new to them, should have succeeded in bringing back so 
ynuch knowledge tinctured with so little of the marvellous. 

Ascelin and his companions proceeded on their mission in 1246. 
They first fell in with that army of Tartars of which they were in 
guest, on the southerp frontier of Persia. ‘The Mogul chiefs 
perceiving them advance towards the camp with intrepid 7 
went out to meet them, and to demand who they were? Ascelin 
replied, that he was the ambassador of the Pope, the head of the 
Christian world. ‘If the Pope,’ they rejoined, ‘be so great a per- 
sonage, he must doubtless know that the Khan is the Son of 
God, who has committed to him the dominion of the earth; and 
that Bathy, in the north, and Baiothnoy here, have been ordered to 
receive the same honours as are due to himself.’ The good friar, 
with more zeal than discretion, immediately assured them, ‘ that the 
Pope had never heard of the Khan, or of Baiothnoy, or of Bathy ; 
but that he knew there was a strange and barbarous people called 
Tartars, who rayage and destroy all they meet, and particularly 
Christians; and that he had therefore sent his servants to exhort them 
to repent of their past wickedness, and cease to molest the people of 
God.’ Notwithstanding this uncourtly speech, the friars were con- 
veyed to the residence of the Khan; and being asked what presents 
they had brought, replied, (truly enough) that ‘ the Pope was accns- 
tomed to receive, and not to make presents even to his best friends, 
much less to strangers and infidels.’ ‘They were then told, that an 
audience would be granted, provided they conformed to the regu- 
Jation which required three genuflexions before the Khan. This 
they refused—except on one condition—that the Khan and his 
Court would embrace Christianity! The Tartars on this lost al! 
patience,—abused them as Christian dogs, and added, to the inex- 
pressible horror of the fathers, that ‘ the pope himself was io better 
than a dog.’ They then held a council to deliberate on the mea- 
sures to be taken with these extraordinary ambassadors. 


‘ At this assembly a considerable diversity of opinion prevailed. 
Some were of opinion, that the friars should be flayed alive, and that 
their skins, stuffed with hay, should be sent to the Pope; others sug- 
gested, that they might be kept till the next battle with the Christians, 
and placed in the front of it, so as to fall by the hands of their own 
countrymen. A third advised that they should be whipped through 
the camp, and forthwith put to death. To Baiothnoy, in his present 
mood, the most prompt punishment appeared the most eligible ; he there- 
fore issued orders that sentence of death should be executed, without a 
moment's delay, upon the whole party. In this fearful predicament, an 
interposition was made by that female humanity which has so often been 
the subject of just panegyric. The principal wife of Baiothnoy, hear- 
ing of the fate which impended over these unhappy strangers, ran to 
her husband, and finding him inaccessible to pity, endeavoured to move 
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him by motives addressed to his interest. She represented the disgrace 
which he would incur by thus violating the law of nations: and that 
many who now repaired to him with homage and presents, would be 
deterred from coming. She reminded him of the deep displeasure ex- 
pressed by the Khan at his treatment of a former ambassador, whose 
heart he had caused to be plucked out, and bad rode round the camp 
with it fastened to the tail of his horse. By these arguments, and by 
earnest entreaty, she at length obtained his consent to spare the lives of 
the friars.’—vol. i. pp. 78, 79. 

The Tartars now proposed to carry them to the great Khan, 
but Ascelin begged to be excused, and urged, that his instructions 
did not direct him to the Khan, but to the first army he should 
meet; adding, that nothing but force should induce him to pro- 
ceed a step farther. He was then told, that as he had manifested 
so much curiosity to see a Tartar army, he ought to wait till one 
arrived in a complete state ; on which he solemuly protested, that 
he had not the remotest wish to see one man more than he had 
already seen. The Tartars, however, kept these unfortunate people 
several months at the camp, imploring in vain to be dismissed. 
During this period, they were very scantily supplied with black 
bread and sour milk, their only food; and, in addition to insults 
and indignities of every description, were frequently menaced with 
immediate death. At length, however, after being brought out to 
witness the performance of the ceremonies, with which they had 
refused to comply, by an ambassador from the great Khan, they 
were permitted to depart, on the conclusion of a clamorous scene 
of barbarous festivity which had lasted for seven successive days, 
without the least attention to the poor missionaries, or apparent 
recollection that any such persons were in existence. ‘They were 
charged with a letter from Baiothnoy to the Pope, which offers 
no very bad specimen of Tartar diplomacy: ‘ Know, Pope,’ it 
says, ‘ that your messengers have come to us, and haye given your 
Jetters, and have held the strangest discourses that were ever heard. 
We know not if you gave them authority to speak as they have 
done; but we send you the firm commandment and ordinance of 
God, which is, that if you wish to remain seated in your land and 
heritage, you, Pope, must come to us in your proper person, and 
do homage to him who holds just sway over the whole earth. And 
if you do not obey this firm command of God, and of him who 
holds just sway over the whole earth, God only knows what may 
happen.’ With this protocole, (such as it was,) the friars were 
happy to set out on their return, and to make for Syria with all 
the speed in their power. 

John de Plano Carpini, being better qualified for an ambassa- 
dor, met with better success. Having learned in his passage 
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through Bohemia, Silesia and Poland, that gifts would be expected 
by the Tartar princes, he purchased some skins for this purpose, 
and received a further supply from the Duke and Duchess of Cra- 
cow. Having traversed Poland, he and his followers were con~ 
ducted to the first division of the Tartar army, and strictly exa- 
inined 4s to the purpose of their coming. On stating the object 
of their mission, they were forwarded from one division of troops 
to another, till; after a journey of two months, they reached the 
camp of Bathy, then beyond the Volga. On being ushered into 
the presence of this august personage, they were seized with the 
deepest awe, and fell on their knees before him; here they learned, 
for the first time, that it was necessary to proceed hito the very 
heart of Tartary, to the imperial court of Cuyne Khan. Alarming 
as this intelligence was, they were afraid to offer any opposition to 
it; and the next morning, after a slender breakfast, they took their 
departure ‘ with many teares, not wee whether it were to life or 
to death.’ ‘ With furious speed, they followed their Tartar ‘guides, 
changing horses several times a day, and subsisting entirely on a 
little millet and’ shoW ‘water. Beyond the sea of Balkash~ their 
hardships increased, the country Béigg mountainous and cold beyond 
measure, atid ‘ there fell a mightie snow.” * - 

At length, on the 22d of Jah , they arrived at the court of Cuyne, 
where rations were nriking for the election of that chief to 
the é€ éommand. Carpini describes in glowing colours the 
barbaric splendour ahd ‘tragniticence displayed on this occasion, at 
which were present ainbassadors from ‘Bagdad, Persia, Nubid, 
Russia and China, making, with the prigces-and dukes, no less a 
number than four thousand. The emperor’s tent was of white cloth, 
and so capacious that two thousand men might stand in it. “From 
this tent the Khan was brought with great pomp, and inaugurated 
im a gilded chair; after which he was removed to one covered with 
felt, according to the custom of Gengis- Khan, and thus addressed— 
* Look on high and see God ; and look down on the felt whereon 
thou sittest. If thou govern well, thou shalt reign in power and 
magnificence, and the whole earth shall be subject to thee; but if 
ill, thou shalt be poor, miserable, vile and contemptible, and shall 
not have power over the felt whereon thou sittest.’. The several 
ambassadors now came forward, ‘ all bearing most costly gifts, 
consisting of five huudred cart loads of silver, gold and silk gar- 
ments.’ ‘The friars were then asked, in their turn, what presents they 
intended to make? ‘To this embarrassing question they replied by 
stating their utter inability to offer any thing worthy the aceept- 
ance of so mighty a monarch. ‘This seems to have been admitted 
by Cuyne Khan as a sufficient excuse, at least it produced no al- 
teration in his kind treatment of them; when, at the end of a few 
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days, and while the simple friars were flattering themselves that he 
was about. to become a, proselyte, and a subject of bis Holiness, 
they unexpectedly received a message from him, purporting that he 
and his princes had determined to erect the flag of defiance against 
the Pope and all the Christian kingdoms of the west, unless they 
became obedient to his will. They were now glad to obtain letters 
of dismissal, with which they set out about the middle of Novem- 
ber; and after experiencing a thousand hardships, being obliged to 
sleep on snow, without the shelter even of a tree, and with very 
little food ; on the 8th of June following, to their inexpressible 
satisfaction, they passed the last guard of the Tartar army, and 
arrived safe at Kiow; ‘ rejoiced over as men that had risen from 
death to life.’ 

Carpini gives a much more favourable account of the Tartars 
than Ascelin. He describes their manners.as more polished and 
courteous than any thing he’ had witnessed even in: his native 
country : disputes among themselves (he says,) are very rare, for 
‘ although they use commonly to be drunken, yet they doe not quarrel 
in their drunkenness,’ Their dress, their weapons, their horses, and 
equipments, their moveable houses, their confidence m each other, 
their honesty, and the modesty of the women; their abstemious- 
ness, their power of enduring hunger, with many other particulars, 
are dwelt on at great length by. Conpinis who is, im fact, the first 
European that has given a faithful account of this once mighty 
aan 


‘It seems certain,’ Mr. Murray says, ‘from the language of 
this writer, that gunpowder was used, in the east of Asia, at a time 
when it was yet unkuown in Europe.’ In the passage to which 
he alludes, the army of Prester John are said to have had images 
of copper with fire in them, which they placed on horseback, 
while a man, with a pair of bellows, got up behind. When the 
horsés were drawn yp against the enemy, the men behind, he says, 
‘ laide I wote not what upon the fire within the images, and blew 
strongly with their bellowes; whereupon it came to passe, that 
the men and the horses were burnt with wilde fire, and the ayre was 
darkened with smoke.’ This is Hakluyt’s translation ; but in the 
original the ‘ wilde fire’ is the combustible matter well known 
under the name of Greek fire—‘ ex Greco igne homines et equi 
comburerentur ;’ and the main object is stated to be that of throw- 
ing the enemy into confusion. ‘There is little doubt, however, 
that both the Chinese and Hindoos were at a very early period ac- 
pane with gunpowder ; but the use of it, we believe, was con- 

ned to the making of rockets and other fire works.* 





Mh this subject we have given some remarks in our review of Marsden’s Marco 
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The next mission to the Tartar armies was despatched by St. 
Louis, while engaged in his memorable crusade against the Sara- 
cens in Syria, who, at the same time, were attacked by the Tartar 
forces on the side of Persia. The person selected by this prince was 
Wi.iiaM pe Rusruguis, a friar of the order of Fratres Mi- 
nores, who was ordered to proceed to a chief named Sartach, settled, 
at that time, on the borders of the Black Sea, and reported to be a 
Christian. Setting out from Constantinople, Rubruquis crossed 
the Crimea, and passing the plains of Commania, which had been 
overrun by the ‘Tartars, he was told by a fellow traveller that 
so dreadful was the famine which ensued, ‘ that the living men 
devoured and tore with their teeth the raw flesh of the dead, as 
dogges would gnaw upon carrion.’ Shortly after, he encountered 
a moving town of Tartar houses fixed upon huge carts drawn by 
twenty-two oxen each, eleven abreast, the axletrees of which he 
compared to the masts of a large ship. 

Proceeding onwards he next fell in with the carts of Sacatoi, 
a petty Tartar chief, laden with houses, which made him think 
* a mightie city’ was coming out to meet him. When introduced 
to this chief, his wife, whose ace of clubs nose seems to have attracted 
the particular notice of our missionary, was seated beside him. ‘1 
earthy: thought,’ he says, ‘that she had cut and pared her nose 
between the eyes; so that she had left herself no nose at all, 
which presented an appearance most ugly in our eyes.’ ‘These 
people, it seems, were utterly unacquainted with the use of money; 
and, when offered a piece of gold, would put it to their nose to 
smell if it were copper, which metal had some value with them: 
Rubruquis, therefore, having no merchandize, found himself en- 
tirely dependant on Tartar charity, which was confined to a little 
sour milk and water. The pious monk, however, set about the 
task of conversion ; but found that some other Christians, already 
there, had assured the Tartars that whoever, after baptism, should 
drink Koumis, or mare’s milk, forfeited, from that moment, all 
hope of salvation; and to his great mortification not one of them 
was willing to be baptized at such a price. 

The missionaries now crossed the Don and the Volga, and 
soon after reached the residence of Sartach. A declaration of 
poverty was here also admitted as a plea for their not offering a pre- 
seut to this prince, who, instead of being a Christian, as Rubruquis 
had hoped to find him, rather seemed ‘to deride or skoff at Chris- 
tians.’ Our monk had not remained here long, when he was 
informed that the Khan had decided that he should pay a visit to 
the residence of his father Baatu, a few days journey farther. On 
approaching this monarch, Rubruquis was directed to fall on both 
knees. ‘This he instantly complied with, and thus placed in the 
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attitude of devotion, the good friar entirely forgot his situation, 
and unconsciously began a fervent prayer to heaven for the con- 
version of that infidel chief. ‘The burst of merriment which arose 
among the crowd awakened him to the awkwardness of his situ- 
ation; and turning to the interpreter, from whom he thought to 
have received comfort in the time of need, he saw, to his grief, 
‘ that he was utterly abasht, and dasht out of countenance.’ 

On retiring to their lodgings they were followed by the guide 
who announced to them the pleasure of Sartach, that they should 
proceed to the court of Mangu Khan, the supreme of all the tribes 
who followed the standard of Gengis “2 This was a new 
source of grief; but resistance was vai. ey prepared for the 
journey. Mounted on horseback the, « w# like the wind over 
trackless deserts, to the great annoyance of our corpulent and un- 
wieldy friar. In this manner, and with so scanty a share of provi- 
sions, that ‘ of hunger, thirst, cold and wearinesse,’ they thought 
there would be no end, they continued travelling forty-three days 
directly east, then southerly, over high mountains and fertile plains, 
to the lake Balkash, on whose border was a city called Coilaes. 
Here and in the neighbourhood were a set of idolaters called 
Jugurs, who roused the indignation of the friar, from the resem- 
blance of their worship to that of the Catholic church. ‘ They 
have saffron coloured jackets, laced or buttoned from the bosom 
right down, after the French fashion; and they have a cloak on 
their left shoulder, like unto a deacon carrying the housel-box in 
time of Lent.’ - 

Proceeding to the north-east they journeyed over rocks and hills 
covered with deep snow; but this was not the worst, for here 
the guides, with looks of dismay, assured them that the recesses 
weré haunted by demons, who were accustomed to dart out on the 
unwary traveller, sometimes snatching away the horse from under 
the rider, and sometimes eviscerating the rider himself, leaving the 
hollow and lifeless frame still seated. ‘To prevent these fearful ac- 
cidents Rubruquis and his party began, with a loud voice, to 
chaunt the Creed, in consequence of which they passed without mo- 
lestation from the emissaries of Satan, a circumstance that gave 
them prodigious importance in the eyes of their Tartar guides. 

At length they reached the palace of the great lord. Mangu 
Khan received them sitting on a bed, and clothed with a spotted 
skin. He appeared about the age of five and forty, flat-nosed and 
of a middle stature. There was plenty of liquor in the room, 
which the Khan offered to the missionaries, but Rubruquis re- 
plied, * Sir, we are not men that take pleasure in drinke.’ To 
their great misfortune, however, their interpreter had a different 
feeling, and being stationed close to the butler, such a a 
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began to gather around the small portion of understanding with 
which nature had endowed him, that when Rubruquis was called 
upon to deliver his speech, he was unluckily too far gone to 
be capable of transmitting it to the imperial ear. This was suffi- 
ciently awkward, but the good friar, on looking up, had the cou- 
solation to observe ‘ that Mangu Khan was drunke also.’ Rubru- 
quis found at this court a swarm of Armenian, Nestorian, Ma- 
homedan, and idolatrous_ priests, all labouring to convert his 'Tar- 
tarian majesty; but he had reason to believe, he says, that the Khan 
had no faith in any of their systems, but that he held to Shamanism, 
or Budhism, in which he had been brought up. His queen, or 
principal wife, however, was desirous of becoming a Christian, and 
it was announced that she was about to be baptized with great 
ceremony ; no priest, however, was allowed to be present at it. 
On their being recalled to her presence, she begged a blessing 
from them all; and, falling on her knees, drank off a cup full of 
liquor, She then desired Rubruquis and his companions to chaunt, 
which they did, until her most Christian Majésty, being dead drunk, 
was conveyed out of the church; and the several priests, who 
were nearly ina similar condition, made the best of their way to 
their respective homes. 

From this place Rubruquis accompanied the Khan to Karrako- 
rum, at that time the capital of the Tartars; here he found no less 
than twelve different sorts of idolatrous worship, and one Christian 
church, the members of which requested him to celebrate the sacra- 
ment: previously to the ceremony, however, he thonght it right to 
examine the communicants as to their observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments ; they went on pretty well till they came to the eighth, 
when they declared, with one voice, that the keeping of that was 
quite out of the question, as their masters hired them on the express 
condition, that they should have no other food nor clothing but what 
they could steal! Soon after this Rubruquis and Its companions 
were dismissed; and, taking a more direct and northern route, they 
passed through Armenia, on their return:to their own country. 

Rubruquis gives a detailed, and by far the best, account that had 
yet been received of the manners, customs, laws and government 
of the Tartar tribes: and though he as well as the other ministers of 
the Christian religion failed in the grand object of their missions, 
yet the accounts which they brought back of the barbarous magni- 
ficence and splendour of these oriental despots, awakened a spirit 
of commercial enterprise, which laid the foundation of that inter- 
course with the east to which the Venetians were not a little in- 
debted for the wealth and prosperity their republic so long enjoyed. 
Two brothers (Marco and Nicolo) of the Polo family were the 
first to avail themselves of the opening thus afforded. They set out 
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from Constantinople, in the year 1254 or 1255, and were well re- 
ceived at the Camp of Baskah, the brother of Batu, grandson of 

engis-khan, then at Sarai, beyond the Volga: from this place they 
proceeded to Bokhara, and after a journey of twelve months, ar- 
rived at the imperial residence of the Great Khan, who then occu- 
pied the throne of China. ‘They returned to their native country in 
safety in 1269. 

Marco Po to, the sonof Nicolo, set out with them ona second 
expedition about the end of the year 1271. The route they now 
pursued was through Armenia, Persian [ruk, Khorasan, by the city 
of Balkh, into the country of Badakshan. They then ascended the 
elevated regions of Pamer and Belor, on their way to Kashgar 
and Khoten; thence proceeding easterly, they crossed the great 
desert of Kobi, through Siefan to the western extremity of the 
province of Shen-si, and finally to the residence of the Kublai, 
who then held his court at Cambalu or Pekin. The exchange 
of felt tents for stone palaces had by this time subdued the 
native ferocity of the Tartar chiefs, and given them a taste for the 
arts, the elegancies and luxuries of a more refined state of society. 
Kublai took young Marco into his protection; had him instructed 
in the languages used at the Chinese court, employed him on various 
embassies, and finally appointed him governor of Yangcheu-foo. 
After many years residence in China, Marco returned homewards by 
sea, to Ormus in the Persian Gulph ; whence he proceeded through 
Persia to Trebizen, on the coast of the Euxine, and by the way 
of Constantinople and of Negropont, arrived safely at Venice after 
an absence of twenty-four years. 

The reproach of dealing too much in the marvellous, which had 
been attached to the name of Marco Polo, was gradually wearing 
away, as later experience continued to elucidate his veracity ; but 
Mr. Marsden, (who has rendered a signal service to literature by his 
elegant and faithful translation of those remarkable travels,) has 
completely rescued his memory from all stain on that score, and 
proved him to be not only an accurate observer, but a faithful re- 
porter of what he saw, and what he learned from others, Perhaps 
no stronger proof of this could be produced than the fidelity with 
which he relates the fabulous or romantic stories current in the 
east, according to the notions of those from whom he drew them. 
As an instance of this kind, and to show how truth may assume the 
appearance of falsehood, we shall give the story of the ‘ Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ arid endeavour to trace it to its real source. 


‘ The district in,which his residence lay, obtained the name of Mule- 
het, signifying, in the language of the Saracens, the place of heretics, 
and his people that of Mulehetites, or holders of heretical tenets; as we 
apply the term of Patharini to eertain heretics amongst ee The 
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following account of this chief, Marco Polo testifies to his having heard 
from sundry persons. He was named Alo-eddin, and his religion was 
that of Mahomet. In a beautiful valley enclosed between two lofty 
mountains, he had formed a luxurious garden, stored with every deli- 
cious fruit and every fragrant shrub that could be procured. Palaces 
of various sizes and forms were erected in different parts of the grounds, 
ornamented with works in gold, with paintings, and with furniture of 
rich silks. By means of small conduits contrived in these buildings, 
streams of wine, milk, honey, and some of pure water, were seen to 
flow in every direction. The inhabitants of these palaces were elegant 
and beautiful damsels, accomplished in the arts of singing, playing upon 
all sorts of musical instruments, dancity and especially those of dalli- 
ance and amorous allurement. Clothed in rich dresses they were seen 
continually sporting and amusing themselves in the garden and pavi- 
lions; their female guardians being confined within doors, and never suf- 
fered to appear. The object which the chief had in view in forming 4 
garden of this fascinating kind, was this: that Mahomet having pro- 
mised to those who should obey his will the enjoyments of Paradise, 
where every species of sensual gratification should be found, in the so- 
ciety of beautiful nymphs; he was desirous of its being understood by 
his followers, that he also was a prophet and the compeer of Ma- 
homet, and had the power of admitting to paradise such as he should 
chuse to favour. In order that none without his license might find their 
way into this delicious valley, he caused a strong and inexpugnable 
castle to be erected at the opening of it; through which the entry was 
by a secret passage. At his court, likewise, this chief entertained a 
number of youths, from the age of twelve to twenty years, selected 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding mountains, who shewed a dis- 
position for martial exercises, and appeared to possess the quality of 
daring courage. To them he was in the daily practice of discoursing 
on the subject of the paradise announced by the Prophet, and of his 
own power of granting admission; and at certain times he caused 
draughts of a soporific nature to be administered to ten or a dozen of 
the youths; and when half dead with sleep, he had them conveyed to 
the several apartments of the palaces in the garden. Upon awakening 
from this state of lethargy, their senses were struck with all the delight- 
ful objects that have been described, and each perceived himself sur- 
rounded by lovely damsels, singing, playing, and attracting his regards 
by the most fascinating caresses ; serving him also with delicate viands 
and exquisite wines ; until intoxicated with excess of enjoyment, amidst 
actual rivulets of milk and wine, he believed himself assuredly in para- 
dise, and felt an unwillingness to relinquish its delights. When four or 
five days had thus been passed, they were thrown once more into a 
state of somnolency, and carried out of the garden. Upon their being 
introduced to his presence, and questioned by him as to where they 
had been, their answer was, “ in paradise, through the favour of your 
highness :” and then before the whole court, who listened to them with 
eager curiosity and astonishment, they gave a circumstantial account of 
the scenes to which they had been witnesses. The chief thereupon ad- 
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dressing them, said: “we have the assurances of our Prophet that he 
who defends his lord shall inherit paradise, and if you shew yourselves 
devoted to the obedience of my orders, that happy lot awaits you.” 
Animated to enthusiasm by words of this nature, all deemed them- 
selves happy to receive the commands of their master, and were for- 
ward to die in his service. The consequence of this system was, that 
when any of the neighbouring princes, or others, gave umbrage to this 
chief, they were put to Jeath by these his disciplined assassins ; none 
of whom felt terror at the risk of losing their own lives, which they held 
in littleestimation, provided they could execute their master’s will. Thus 
there was no person, however powerful, who having become exposed to 
the enmity of the Old Man of the Mountain, ~ould escape assassination. 
His territory being situated within the dominions of Ulau ( Hulagu), the 
brother of the grand khan ( Mangu), that prince had information of his 
atrocious practices, as above related, as well as of his employing peo- 
ple to rob travellers in their passage through his country, and in the 
year 1262, sent one of his armies to besiege this chief in his castle. It 
proved, however, so capable of defence, that for three years no im- 
pression could be made upon it; until at length he was forced to sur- 
render from the want of provisions, and being made prisoner, was. put 
todeath. His castle was dismantled, and his garden of Paradise de- 
stroyed.’—Marco Polo, pp. 112—114. 

Now the whole of this story, abating the extravagance of the 
diction, and high colouring of the picture, (which, as Marco de- 
rived it from Persia, furnishes an additional proof of his fidelity in 
repeating what he heard,) is a well authenticated historical fact.* 
Divested of the marvellous, it is simply this:—'The term mudihet, 
or ‘impious,’ was applied by the orthodox Musselmans to an odious 
and fanatic sect, who began to flourish about the year 1090, and 
dwelt in the mountainous district of Kohistan. Hassan (the hero 
of the beautiful tale of Abu Hassan im the ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights’) was the name of the founder, but in the time of Marco 
Polo, the reigning ‘ old man’ was, as he says, Alo-eddin, against 
whom and his son an expedition was undertaken by the Moghuls, 
on account of their numerous massacres and other cruelties; and 
though this intelligent traveller may be mistaken a few years in the 
date of Alo-eddin’s ‘ castle being dismantled, and his paradise 
destroyed,’ yet it is quite certain that Hulagu Khan, the grandson 
Gengis, put this chief, and, according to Mirkhoud, 12,000 of his 
infatuated followers, to death, about the time mentioned by Marco 
Polo. 





* The name of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,’ has given to it an air of romance, 
which the sober and more accurate translation of Sheikh al Jebal, ‘ Chief of the Moun- 
taineers,’ at once d s—for the word Sheikh, like Signor,(as Mr. Marsden has ob- 
served ,) bears the double meaning of Elder and Lord. Suck 
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Such is the origin and history of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain 
and his Assassins, a branch of whom, having established them- 
selves in the mountains of Anti-Libanus, rendered these names 
famous and formidable in the histories of the Crusades. 

‘The next traveller, in point of time, was Friar Opericus of 
Friule, one of the Fratres Minores, and usually called Beatus 
Odericus. This good friar set out with unbounded zeal to convert 
the heathens of the East to Christianity. He travelled over the 
same ground nearly as the family of the Poli had done before him, 
and though his narrative has now and then a sprinkling of the mar- 
vellous, and shews the author to have received, with too credulous 
an ear, the strange stories related to him in the course of his travels, 
yet, it contains many very curious facts that were not known to the 
western world before his return, and which he could have learnt 
only in the countries where they exist. He describes, for instance, 
the vast resort of pilgrims to the great teinple of Jaggernaut, the pro- 
cession of the enormous Car, under the wheels of which ‘ many pil- 
grims put themselves, to theend that their false god may go over them ; 
and all they, over whom the chariot runneth, are crushed in pieces 
and divided asunder in the midst, and slaine.’ He also describes, 
with great accuracy, the Hindoo worship of the Cow, the conse- 
cration of virgins to the service of their idols, the human sacrifices, 
the custom of wives burning themselves on the funeral pile of their 
husbands, and ‘ many other heinous and abominable villanies com- 
mitted by that brutish beastly people.’ In Sumatra, he mentions 
the abundance of gold, silver, and camphor. In Java he finds 
cloves, nutmegs, and other spices ; and trees that yield meal, honey, 
and the most deadly poison in the world; in which we readily re- 
cognize the sago palm and the poisou-tree, better known by the 
vame of Upas. He notices, also, the: stones which are found in 
the joints of the bamboo, a plant which he describes as a cane of 
immense size, as large as a tree. These are things with which, at 
this early period, he could not have become acquamted, but on the 
spot. His narrative is concluded with the story of the ‘Old Man 
of the Mountam,’ and his paradise, described much in the same 
manner as related by Marco Polo, followed, however, by the de- 





* There are few words. whose etymology has exercised, and, at the same time, baffled 
the ingenuity of the learned more than this. Perhaps, the following may not be ve 
remote from the truth. Throughout all the East a preparation of hemp, which we cal 
beng, is universally used ‘ to exhilarate the feelings by a luxurious species of intoxica- 
tion.’ This is known to the Orientals by the name of Haschisch, and those who are 
addieted wo it are called Haschischin and Haschaschin, ‘two expressions,’ says De 
Sacy, ‘which explain why the Ismaélians have been called by the historians of the 
Crusades, at one time Assissini, and at another Assassini:’.s0 that, instead of a ‘ secret 
murderer,’ assassin implies, in point of fact, ‘ an habitual drunkard,’ 
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scription of a most terrific valley, which is wholly fictitious; and 
which we give in the literal translation of Hakluyt. 


‘ Passing by a certaine valley, which is situate beside a pleasant river 
I saw many dead bodies, and in the said valley also I heard divers sweet 
sounds and harmonies of musicke, especially the noise of citherns, 
whereat I was greatly amazed. This valley containeth in length seven 
or eight miles at the least, into the which whosoever entreth, dieth pre- 
sently, and can by no means passe alive thorow the middest thereof, for 
which cause all the inhabitants thereabout decline unto the one side. 
Moreover I was tempted to goin, and to see what it was. At length, 
making my prayers, and recommending myself to God in the name of 
Jesu, I entered, and saw such swarmes of dead bodies there, as no man 
would believe unlesse he were an eye-witnesse thereof. At the one side 
of the foresayd valley upon a certaine stone, I saw the visage of a man, 
which beheld me with such a terrible aspect, that I thought verily I 
should have died in the same place. But alwaies this sentence “ the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us,” I ceased not to pronounce, 
signing myselfe with the signe of the crosse, and neerer than seven or 
eight pases, I durst not approach unto the sayd head, but I departed 
and fled unto another place in the sayd valley, ascending up into a 
little sandy mountaine, where looking round about, I saw nothing but 
the said citherns, which methought I heard miraculously sounding and 
playing by themselves without the bein ss musicians. And being upon 
the toppe of the mountaine, I found silver there like the scales of fishes 
in great abundance : and I gathered some part thereof into my bosome 
to shew for a wonder, but my conscience rebuking me, I cast it upon 
the earth, reserving no whit at all unto my selfe, and so, by God’s grace, 
1 departed without danger.’—vol. ii. p. 65, Ed. 1599. 


‘I have never,’ says Mr. Murray, ‘ unless in this author and his 
copyist Mandeville, met with this story, or any thing resembling 
it, and can only conjecture that some predatory band having sta- 
tioned themselves in the valley, may, in order to deter intruders, 
have sought to throw round it the veil of supernatural terror.’ We 
rather wonder that the account given by Marco Polo of the evil 
spirits which are said to haunt the great desert of Cobi, did not 
occur to his recollection.—‘ Marvellous indeed,’ says this intelli- 
gent traveller, ‘ and almost passing belief, are the stories related 
of these spirits of the desert, which are said at times to fill the air 
with the sounds of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of 
drums and the clash of arms.’ This account is quite consistent 
with the tales mentioned by the Chinese geographers, of violent 
gusts of wind and drenching rain, of musical sounds, and human 
voices uttering songs and lamentations, to alarm the passenger in 
crossing the ‘ valley of Demons. —Rubruquis, as we have seen, 
passed it in safety by chaunting the Creed. 
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The true source of both stories, however, may, we think, be 
traced to Marco Polo, whose travels were well known im Italy 
many years before the death of Odericus, which took place in 
1331.—But, we are quite convinced that neither the story of the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ nor of the ‘ Deadly Valley,’ was 
among those which were ‘ put down by Friar William de So- 
langa, in writing, even as the forsayd friar Odoricus uttered them 
by word of mouth;’ but that they are the interpolations of some 
copyist.—In the first place, they do not accord with his manifest 
reluctance to make any statements that may appear marvellous to 
his readers ; observing as he does more than once, ‘ that he could 
have told things more wonderful, but they were such that no mortal 
would or could believe, unless he had seen them with his own eyes:’ 
and, in the second place, they are dove-tailed into the recital of his 
travels in so clumsy a manner as to show that both could not pro- 
ceed from the same hand. ‘Thus, in the chapter entitled, ‘Of a 
certain rich man fed by fiftie virgins, —immediately after the men- 
tion of two very remarkable facts, not noticed by Marco Polo, 
nor by any other writer that we know of before the time of Odoric,* 
he jumps, at once, to the seat of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain,’ 
which, mstead of ‘ south from Chima,’ (as here described,) lies to 
the northward of west, and at the distance of nearly $000 miles ;— 
and after dedicating a whole chapter to the death of the ‘Old Man, 
and the ‘terrible Valley,’ retrogrades instantaneously to the place 
from which he started, and finishes his narrative respecting China, 
with an account of the ‘honour and reverence done unto the great 
Can,’ which, in the genuine copy, we have not a doubt immediately 
followed the account of the ‘ rich man and his fiftie virgins.’ 

It would be a difficult, we may add a hopeless task, at this time, 
to trace the interpolator of these stories, but we strongly suspect 
our countryman Sir Jonn MANDEVILLE. That he was in pos- 
session of Odoric’s manuscript, admits of no doubt; indeed, in one 
of the Latin editions he avows it, though it is omitted in others: 
but his avowal is not necessary to prove that the second part, 
which relates to the countries beyond Syria, embraces the whole 
of Odoric’s observations, but split into texts, as it were, on each 
of which he has built bis fabulous superstructures. As Mr. Mur- 
ray has admitted this ancient Munchausen into the list of travellers 





® These facts, which speak volumes in favour of the authenticity of what Odoric 
did dictate, relate to the long nails and the little feet of the Chinese. ‘ It is ac- 
counted, he says, ‘ a great grace for the men of that country to have long nailes upon 
their fingers, and especially upon their thumbes, which nailes they may folde about 
their hands: but the grace and beauty of their women is to have small and slender 
feet; and therefore the mothers, when their daughters are yoong, doe binde up their 
feet, that they may not grow great.’ 
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to whom we are indebted for the progressive geography of the 
eastern world, it may be right to show, by a few examples, how 
little he is entitled to such a distinction. 

Odoric, as we have stated, describes the productions of Java 
such as.we know them to be at this day. Mandeville also travels 
into Java, and sees all, and more than all the wonders related by 
Odoric. This latter had stated that the tortoises there are as large 
asan oven; and ‘I am a liar,’ says Mandeville, ‘if Ihave not seen 
there a single shell in which three men might completely hide 
themselves, and all white.’ Jonson has made a pleasant use of this 
monstrous exaggeration in the trick played on poor Sir Politic, 
in the Silent Woman. 

On leaving Java, Odoric ‘ travelled farther by the Ocean sea 
towards the south,’ passing by numerous islands to a very large 
one, called Lammori. By Lammori is probably meant Borneo ;* 
but here is obviously an error of the press, south beimg printed 
for north. Mandeville, however, also travels south, till he finds 
the elevation of the Antarctic Pole, by his astrolabe, to be 33° 16’, 
which is about Botany Bay, in New Holland, on one side, and 
Cape Leuven on the other. Here he revels in all the delights of 
fiction. Here he meets with nations-of giants twenty-five feet 
high ; of pigmies as many inches; of monophthalmi, cynocephali, 
and acephali,—* and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders!’ 

Odoric, in travelling through Persia, mentions the sea of sand, 
which, he says, ‘is a most wonderful and dangerous thing.’ ‘This 
hint is not lost on Sir John, who not only saw it rolling incessantly 
its high waves like water, but eat some of the fish which had been 
cast up on the shore, and found them very good. This sea of sand 
had an appropriate river of running rocks, which, at certain periods, 
three days in every week, rushed along with a noise so tremendous, 
that no one could presume to approach it: near the source of 
these running rocks, he observed certain trees which, rising out of 
the sand with the rising sun, grow up with him, and ripen their 
fruit just as he attains his meridian height; after which the trees 
descend as the sun declines, and totally disappear when he sinks 
below the horizon. 

It would be to little purpose to chase this coryphzus of liars 
through any more of the interpolations with which we believe bim 
to have debased the narrative of Odoric; and we shall, therefore, 
pass on to the work before us. 

Mr. Murray bas admitted into his collection another traveller, 
whose name has long become a bye-word. It is not Shakspeare, 


* This is still more evident from his shortly after mentioning the kingdom of Si- 
moltra (Sumatra) towards the south. 
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however, (for our great poet could have known nothing of Pinto)— 
but Congreve, who puts the angry expression quoted by Mr. Mur- 
ray, into the mouth of Foresight—‘ Capricorn in thy teeth, thou 
modern Mandeville! Fernan Mendez Pinto was but a type of 
thee, thou liar of the first magnitude ! We consider the voyages of 
Fernanpo MENpDez PinTo to have been actually made, and 
doubt not that the hero of the tale, as he tells us, fled from Lisbon 
to escape the gallows; and that he was one of the crew who com- 
mitted the various acts of piracy mentioned in the book, under the 
command of Antonio Faria de Souza; but the narrative itself must 
have been drawn up by a person totally ignorant of facts, and 
places and people. Pinto died in 1581, but his book did not ap- 
pear until 1614, thirty-three years afterwards. ‘This circumstance 
alone would lead to a suspicion of its authenticity; but there is 
another still stronger, which, when coupled with the situation and 
character of the supposed author, is, we think, decisive ;—the 
language of the narrative is said, by competent judges, to have 
anticipated the language of Portugal by a century. We conceive 
Pinto, therefore, to have had as little to do with the printed de- 
scription of his adventures as Alexander Selkirk had with those of 
Robinson Crusoe. At all events, it was not worth the space as- 
signed to it by Mr. Murray, as it is full of geographical blunders. 
But to return. From the moment that the descendants of Gengis 
Khan had exchanged their woollen tents for stone houses, their skin 
clothing for silks and satins, and their horse flesh and mare’s milk 
for the rich viands and luxuries of the polished nations of Asia; 
their power began to decline, and soon ceased to be formidable to 
Europe. ‘Towards the close however of the fourteenth century, 
Timur Beg, better known as Tamerlane, the descendant of one of 
the petty chiefs whose numerous herds graze on the extensive 
plains of Upper Asia, watered by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, sud- 
denly appeared at the head of an immense army of Tartars. The 
mighty empires of India and Persia were overrun by this barbarian. 
‘ From the Irtish and Volga,’ says Gibbon, ‘ to the Persian Gulph, 
and from the Ganges to Beriescas and the Archipelago, Asia was 
in the hand of Timour ; his armies were invincible, his ambition 
was boundless, and his zeal might aspire to conquer and convert the 
Christian kingdoms of the west, which already trembled at his 
name.” His mvasion of Asia Minor, and his triumphant war with 
Bajazet, brought him into communication with the Christian world. 
enry the Third of Castile, though of a feeble and infirm body, 
was a politic prince, and maintained, by means of his ambassadors, 
an extensive intercourse with foreign nations. ‘Taking advantage 
of the present occasion, he dispatched Pelazo de Sotomayor and 
Fernando de Palazuelos, to Tamerlane, who treated them with 
much 
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much distinction, and after the defeat of Bajazet (at which they 
were present) sent them back to Henry, accompanied by an am- 
bassador from himself. On the return of this person, the king dis- 
patched Alonzo Paez, Gomez de Salazar, and Ruy Gongalez de 
Clavijo to salute the Tartar chief. They departed from Spain, 
in 1403, and were still residing at the imperial court in 1405, the 
year in which Tamerlane died. A curious account of their long 
and perilous journey, and of the many extraordinary things which 
they saw, was giver by Clavijo, one of the number; and it ap 
somewhat singular that it should never have been published in Eng- 
lish, nor even found its way into any of our collections.* 
Cxiaviso, though frequently inaccurate, and somewhat supersti- 
tious, has, on the whole, less of the marvellous than might have 
been expected from the age in which he lived. He saw, however, 
in Constantinople, the spear with which our Saviour was pierced, 
with the blood still fresh on it ; some hairs of his beard, together 
with the reed, the spunge, ‘and the garment for which they cast 
lots’: he saw also a bone of the arm of Mary Magdalen, three 
heads of the eleven thousand virgins, and several other relics, which 
he appears to have contemplated with unspeakable comfort and 
delight. From Constantinople, he proceeded by the usual route of 
Armenia and Persia. Ou the confines of the latter he met an am- 
bassador from the Sultan of Babylon, proeeeding with presents to 
‘Timur; among these was a beast whose appearance struck them 
all with wonder and admiration; it was named jurnufa, and from 
the description was evidently the giraffe or camelopardalis. ‘This 
animal was frequently brought from Africa, as a valuable present 
for the sovereigns of the east; for Marco Polo was acquainted with 
it, and Barbaro, the Venetian, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, saw what he calls a zirnapha at the court of Persia. 
Clavijo appears to have traversed a great part of Persia, to have 
crossed the mountains into Tartary, and proceeded to the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, where he and his party were lodged in a 
handsome palace situated in the midst of a large garden. In this 
place they remained shut up for eight days, under the assurance 
that Timur always proportioned his respect for ambassadors to the 
length of time he delayed seeing them. At last they were brought 
into the presence of Timur, who received them very courteously, 
and feasted them with horse-flesh and mare’s milk. Clavijo seems 
to have been absolutely dazzled with the splendour of the gold and 





* It is entitled Historia del Gran Tamerlan, Itinerario y Relacionde la Embagado, &c. 
and was first published at Seville, in 1582. Mr, Murray is not correctly informed when 
he states that a translation was made by Lord Valencia. His lordship purchased an 
English translation in MS. at the sale of Mr. Dalrymple’s books, supposed to have been 
made by a relation of his. y 
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silver and precious stones, the rich silks and elegant embroidery, 
displayed at the court of this powerful monarch. 

Samarcand is described as’a city somewhat larger than Seville 
within the walls, situated in the midst of a vast plain, which, for two 
leagues on every side, was so covered with gardens, and country 
houses, the residences of the Tartar chiefs, that the population 
without was supposed-to exceed that within the walls: the gardens, 
embellished with all manner of trees, appeared to a stranger ap- 
proaching the city, like a vast forest enclosing it on every side. The 
population, Clavijo says, estimated at 150,000 souls, was made up 
of people from all parts of Asia; the policy of Timur being that 
of attracting persons to his capital from every country famed for 
any particular art or science. 

We are not sure that this is not the last account we have of the 
visit of any traveller to the once celebrated city of Samareand, at 
least during its splendour; of its present state, we know no more 
than we do of the capital of the grand Lama; but the Russians, 
who, in the time of Clavijo, came there ‘ wrapt in skins with the 
hair outwards, and with hats so small that with difficulty they could 
be forced on their heads,’ and ‘ whose whole appearance suggested 
the idea of smiths just come fresh from the workshop,’ will, ere 
long, in all probability, make us better acquainted with those vast 
regions, extending from the Caspian to the Beloor Tag. 

On this subject we have ourselves recently received some inte- 
resting information from an intelligent correspondent at Peters- 
burgh. From hime we learn that, in the year 1812, the Khan of 
Kokan, or Koukan, a powerful prince of Tartary, who had recently 
subjected to his dominions the provinces of Turkistan and Tashkent, 
sent two ambassadors to St. Petersburgh. On their return to Tar- 
tary one of them was taken ill and died; the other was killed on the 
frontier by a Russian soldier, in a petty squabble. To make the 
Khan acquainted with the unfortunate fate of his two ambassadors, 
his Imperial Majesty dispatched a Mr. Nasaroff to Kokan, with let- 
ters and presents. The Khan, distrusting the story, detained the 
Russian officer, and sent him to the town of Mariaglant, about 
twelve werst from that part of the frontier of Persia where the fort 
of Alay is situated.* This town is said to be thirty werst in 
cireumference, and to be garrisoned by 20,000 men. Here the 
Russian was closely confined for several months, then conducted 
back to Kokan, (a town not much less than Khojund,) by a diffe- 
rent route, and at length permitted to return to Russia. It appears 
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* Our maps have Mee on the route from Koukan to Kashgar, but the dis- 


oe of Mariaglant from Koukan is much greater according to Nasaroff than they 
eit. 
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that, in the year 1814, a bloody war broke out between the Bucha- 
rians and the Kokans. The former had invaded the country of the 
latter, but one of the neighbouring khans, taking advantage of the 
absence of the Bucharian force, had entered that territory, and 
obliged them to return and defend themselves. The name of this 
Khan was said to be Amir Valliami, who was then about twenty- 
five years of age. Count Romanzoff is printing the history of this 
embassy at his own expense: it is expected to throw much light 
on this part of central Asia, which, ravaged as it has always been 
by destructive feuds, still seems to swarm with population. 

Among the early Venetian travellers into the distant regions of 
the East, Ramusio has preserved the narrative of one from a Por- 
tugueze translation which had been made at Lisbon by order of 
King Emanuel: it is that of Nicoto Conti. This person, in 
1449, applied to Eugene [V. to absolve him from the sin of hav- 
ing denied the Christian religion in ordes to secure his personal 
safety, which the Pope consented to do, on condition of his giving, 
by way of penance, a faithful narrative of all his peregrinations to 
his secretary Poggio; who carefully took it down in Latin. 

Nicolo took his departure from Damascus, crossed the desert 
to Bagdat, sailed down the Euphrates to Ormuz, and from thence 
to Cambaia, where he observed widows burning themselves with 
the dead bodies of their husbands. 


‘ « They place (he says) the man on his own bed, richly adorned, and 


drest in his best clothes, and around him and above him they place 
odoriferous woods, and kindle the fire; then comes the wife, well 
adorned and drest in the finest clothes, in the midst of flutes, timbrels, 
and other musical instruments, with a great company; she, too, singing, 
with a gay aspect, walks around the fire, where stands one of those 
priests called Banian, on a chair, who comforts her with good words, 
persuading her that she should despise the present life, which is short 
and vain, and promises, that in the other life she shall acquire with her 
husband many pleasures, infinite riches, with precious garments, and 
innumerable other things. When she has gone many times round the 
fire, she washes her body, according to their custom, covers herself with 
a very thin and white cloth, and throws herself into the fire :” He adds, 
that if their courage fails, as sometimes happens, they are assisted, o1 
even pushed in by the bystanders.’—vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. 


He also notices the idol cars, and the infatuated deyotees who 
are crushed beneath the wheels ; the ordeal of licking the red-hot bar 
of iron with the tongue, and dipping the fingers in boiling oil, and 
several other customs, which prove him to have been an atten- 
tive and accurate observer. At Bisnagar, he tells us, the king main- 
tained 12,000 wives, 4000 of whom followed him constantly on 
foot, and 2000 (being his peculiar favourites) were entitled to the 
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honour of burning themselves on his funeral pile. He notices the 
pearls and cinnamon of Ceylon; and tells us that Sumatra is fa- 
mous for its pepper and its camphor: he heard (he says) of a nation 
of cannibals in a district of this island called Bateeh, probably the 
Battas, who, as we are informed by Marsden, labour at this day 
under the same imputation. 

Conti’s account of Arracan and Ava is the more curious, as no 
visitors that we know of had been there before him, and very few 
since. Though he had seen the finest cities of India, ‘ that of Ava,’ 
he says, ‘ was more noble and rich than all the others.’ He de- 
scribes the inhabitants as a guod humoured race, very gay and 
frolicsome, spending much of their time in taverns, where they 
enjoy the company of the ladies, whose conduct gives us no exalted 
notions of female delicacy. After Conti’s return, the Venetians 
kept up an official intercourse with Persia by means of Contarini, 
Barbara, Alessandri, and others entrusted with the functions of 
ambassadors: geographical science, however, derived little benefit 
from the information of any of these agents, whose chief object 
was the advancement of commerce. 

A Genoese merchant, of the name of JERONIME DE SANTO 
STEFANO, set out, towards the end of the fifteenth century, for 
Cairo and the Red Sea, on a commercial speculation for India. He 
visited Calicut, Ceylon, and the coast of Coromandel: from the 
latter place he proceeded for Pegu, the sovereign of which, he says, 
maintained ten thousand elephants. ‘To this powerful monarch he 
was compelled to sell his merchandize at an under rate, and after 
a tedious and hazardous solicitation of about sixteen months, ‘ amid 
cold, heat and fatigue,’ he received his money and departed. 

The attention of the Portugueze, who were, by this time, esta- 
blished in the Moluccas, was attracted by the reports of the wealth 
and splendour of Pegu; and ANToNnio Correa, a distinguished 
naval officer, was dispatched to that court. He was well received, 
and obtained permission for the residence of a minister; but the 
King of the Brammas (Birmans) shortly after made war on Pegu, 
and in the sack of the city, the Portugueze agent was killed. 

We know little of the revolutions which it would seem are con- 
stantly occurring in that part of the Asiatic world lying between 
the River Ganges and the western frontier of China. ‘The king- 
doms, as they are called, of Arracan, Ava, Laos, Pegu, Cambodia 
and Tsiompa, seem, each in its turn, to claim the ascendant; by 
the latest account, however, (that of Colonel Symes,) several of 
them appear to be swallowed up in what he terms the Birman 
Empire. 

Pegu, having towards the middle of the sixteenth century once 
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more gained its independence, was visited by Casarn Frepericx, 
a merchant of Venice, who spent eighteen years in travelling in 
the East. He describes the houses as made of canes, and covered 
with leaves or straw; but the king’s palace (he says) resembled a 
walled castle, gilded all over, and rising into lofty pinnacles. His 
majesty had four white elephants kept in the greatest state, having 
their meat served in gold and silver dishes, and their feet washed 
in silver basins ; he had, beside, four thousand war elephants, with 
wooden castles on their backs, twenty-six crowned kings as vassals, 
and an army of a million and a half! This traveller gives us also 
a long description of the pagodas, and the gigantic images dedi- 
cated to the worship of Boudh. 

In 1583 Gasparo Basi, another Venetian, visited Pegu. On 
delivering a present to the king, his Majesty could not do less than 
inquire after the health of his brother of Venice; but on being told 
that. there was no king, the state being a republic, he burst into 
such an immoderate fit of laughter as to be unable for some time 
to utter a word. This light-hearted monarch, suspecting his nobles 
of intriguing with the King of Ava, collected them together with 
their wives and children, to the number of four thousand; and 
having ordered the whole to be placed on a spacious scaffold, set 
it on fire: our author, who witnessed this horrid scene, ventures 
to observe, how grievous a thing it was ‘ that little children, with- 
out any fault, should suffer such a martyrdom !’ 

Having thus cursorily run over a few of the most remarkable of 
the early travels in the east, down to the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century, we are only tempted to transgress that limit from 
the circumstance of no modern having traversed a part of Asia, to 
which our attention has more than once been anxiously directed— 
we speak of the countries bordering ov the immense chain of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It has been supposed, that these mountains 
were crossed for the first time by any European a few years ago, 
when Mr. Moorcroft penetrated into the plains of Tartary through 
the Nitee pass. This, however, would appear not to be the case. 

In 1624, ANTONIO ANDRADA, a Jesuit missionary resident at 
the court of the Mogul, left Agra privately, with some others, with 
the view of proceeding to Thibet. He arrived at Serinagur, where 
he was detained for some time under the suspicion of being a spy, 
but was at length suffered to depart. The road up the mountains 
is described as extremely difficult and dangerous; but the bands 
of pilgrims journeying to the holy shrines near the fountain-head 
of the Ganges, enlivened the dreary route. ‘The good fathers, how- 
ever, were greatly annoyed with the cries of the worshippers of 
Badrinath and of the jogues (yogis), whom they considered as mi- 
nisters of the devil ; one, in particular, is described with hair - 
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nails so overgrown, and with a face so hideous, that they grievously 
suspected him to be Satan himself in propria persona. Andrada 
mentions the lofty pines, pear-trees, rose-bushes, and other Euro- 
pean plants, on the mountains ; the rope bridges, and the vaults of 
snow from which the river issued near Badrinath, where the boys 
were observed to suck it like sugar. 

Here they were told that the passage over the mountains could 
only be effected two months in the year. Andrada however was 
impatient, and set out on the journey. The party had not pro- 
ceeded far when the guide was overtaken by three mountaineers, 
sent after them by the King of Serinagur, who informed him, that 
his wife and children had been thrown into prison, and that nothing 
but his immediate return could save their lives. The departure of 
the guide, however, did not damp the ardour of Andrada, who, 
after some inquiry as to the route, determined to proceed. 


* The sufferings endured during this journey are described as almost 
beyond human endurance. The snow took them up usually to the 
knees, sometimes to the breasts and shoulders, and they were often 
obliged to throw themselves along as if swimming, that they might sink 
less deep. This toil, and the laborious leaps which it was needful to 
make, covered them with cold sweats. At night, having only snow to 
sleep upon, they laid one cloak below and two above; but the snow 
fell so thick, that shough touching, they could not see each other, and 
they were obliged to be always shaking their coverlets, that they might 
not be buried beneath it. The wind, at the same time, blew superla- 
tiyely cold. They had a mortal loathing at food, such as they had 
never experienced in any disease, and which made eating be felt as a 
thing impossible ; yet it was above all things necessary that they should 
eat something, otherwise the cold could never be resisted. At length 
all feeling was lost in the hands and feet, so that when an accident 
struck off a piece of Andrada’s finger, he knew it by the bleeding only, 
not by any sense of pain: and afterwards, hot coals were applied to 
the feet without being felt. Andrada being the only one who re- 
tained any portion of vigour, he was obliged to dress and undress his 
companions, to cover and uncover them, and even put the meat into 
their mouths. 

* At length, through all these sufferings and privations, they reached 
the summit of the Himmaleh, and saw beneath their feet a great lake 
(probably the Mansarowar), which they supposed, though by mistake, 
to be the common source of the Ganges, and of another great stream 
that flowed through Thibet. The mountains were now passed, and the 
immense plain of Thibet lay stretched before them. But what was their 
horror, when, instead of any patent or accessible track, they saw, far as 
the eye could reach, only one unbroken sheet of snow. They had no 
longer any signal by which their course could be guided. Wherever 
they turned their eyes, they saw no path, no land-mark, nothing but an 
unvaried and boundless white. At this spectacle, their hearts died “t 
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tirely within them. Andrada saw at last that it was vain to attempt 
dragging through his companions, but proposed that they should return, 
leaving him to search a way for himself. At this proposal, he says, all 
the three began to cry like children. ‘They appealed to himself whether 
it was possible for them to travel a day without his aid. He agreed 
therefore to return, and they made their way back through a train of 
similar hardships, somewhat mitigated, however, by the approach of a 
more genial season. Before reaching the village, they met persons who 
informed them that the King of Sirinagur had sent permission for them 
to proceed. Some rest, however, was necessary after such horrible 
fatigues ; and they made use of this interval to send a messenger to 
the King of Thibet, announcing their intended visit. The king, hear- 
ing they were a sort of persons quite different from any he had yet seen, 
gave notice that they would be welcome. They made their journey 
in the company of the caravan.’—vol. i. pp. 431—433. : 

M. Provost, in the French collection of voyages, (servilely follow- 
ing the compiler of the work known under the name of Astley’s 
Voyages, who as servilely follows Bentinck,) attempts to throw dis- 
credit on the travels of Andrada, because he mentions the lake 
on the other side of the Himalaya, as the common source of 
the Ganges, and the other great stream flowing through Thibet 
—‘ whereas, it is well known,’ says the sagacious critic, ‘ that 
the Indus and all the other rivers of India (except the Ganges) 
have their sources in India itself.’ The extract which we have given 
places the authenticity of the narrative beyond the possibility of 
doubt.* 

A bolder undertaking than even that of Andrada was the journey 
of Grueser and DorvitvE, two Jesuit missionaries, who, leaving 
Pekin in the summer of 1661, proceeded, by Tangut, Lassa and 
Nepal, to the court of the Great Mogul. Their route is not easily 
traced; but, after leaving Lassa, they came to the foot of the 
mountain Langur, which is described as the loftiest in the world, 
and the air on its summit so subtle as to be almost unfit to breathe : 
the road was tremendous, and impassable either by wheel carriages 
or cattle. On descending the other side, a journey of five days 
brought them to the first town of Nepal, and five days more to 
Catmandu, the capital. Thus, there can be no question of these 
— adventurers having crossed that part of the Himaleh behind 


e last we shall mention are Hippotiro, DesipEeri, and 
Manvtt Freye, who left Delhi in 1714, on a mission to Thi- 
“bet. After scrambling up rugged mountains and crossing rapid 
torrents, over which they were frequently dragged by being-made 





* The work is now become rare, Its title is ‘ Novo Descobrimento de grad Cattayo 
en dos Reinos de Tibet.’ Printed in Lisbon in 1626. 
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fast to a cow’s tail, they reached Cashmere, where Desideri fell 
-sick: on his recovery they again set forward, in the month of May, 
and crossed the lofty mountain of Kantel, covered with snow: of 
this passage, the dangers of which, Desideri says, he never could 
contemplate without horror, such a dreadful account is given as 
fully to justify his feelings. 

“Thus we have instances of this formidable barrier being crossed 
at three several points, and, we have little doubt, it may be crossed 
in many more. Indeed we have before us an account of a most in- 
teresting journey by Lieutenant Gerard, of the Bengal Infantry, who 
has recently penetrated through the Busscher country into Thibet 
by a pass named Brooang, not very distant from the ravine of the 
Sutlej, the crest of which he found by his barometer to be more 
than fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea: and im corro- 
-boration of the anomaly which we have had frequent occasion to no- 
tice as taking place in these elevated regions, we may mention that 
he found the blue-bell (campanula) growing, in full flower, at 
this extraordinary elevation, in lat. 31° 23’.. On reaching the first 
Tartar villages on these plains, the simple inhabitants viewed the 
stranger with the utmost astonishment, having never before seen 
an European. At a small town, called Shipké, the party was 
waited on by some Chinese officers, who brought them presents 
of provisions; but at the same time the principal officer showed 
them a roll of paper, with Chinese characters, as his instructions 
to suffer no strangers to enter the country; and plainly intimated 
that, if they persisted, the loss of his head would be the consequence. 
Mr. Moorcroft too is engaged in a second attempt to cross the 
Himaleh ; he had arrived at Badrinath, and prevailed on the officiat- 
ing Brahmins to allow him to send down to Calcutta four large 
sheets of copper, covered with small deep-cut characters, of a lan- 
guage which he was wholly unacquainted with, but which he was 
willing to suppose might contain a history of the temples, and, 
perhaps, some account of the worship of Budh: the Brahmins 
were wholly ignorant of their meaning. 

We shall not detain our readers longer with the progressive 
knowledge of the Asiatic continent and islands. Suffice it to say, 
that from the moment it was discovered that the Eastern world was 
approachable by sea from the Atlantic, and that our adventurous 
countrymen had passed through Russia to Persia, and from thence 
to India, the great geographical outline of Asia began to assume 
a correct shape, which has, since the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century, been progressively and uninterruptedly filling 
up. To the Jesuit missionaries, who established themselves in 
China, the highest praise is due for the admirable chart of this vast 


empire, constructed by them after a laborious survey of ten years; of 
the 
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the neighbouring empire of India, however, the correct geography 
is wholly due to our countrymen. 

What yet remains to be obtained, is a knowledge of the line of 
country extending from the extreme point of the Malayan peninsula, 
near the equator, directly north to the 40th parallel of latitude, 
in the country of the Eleuth Tartars. It comprehends the coun- 
tries of Arracan, Ava, Pegu, Siam, Tsiompa, Cambodia, all in- 
tersected by immense rivers, that, rising in the mountains of Great 
Thibet, and extending to the north-west, along the frontier of 
China, pour their fertilizing streams through every part of that 
immense empire. Among the numerous islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Borneo, (next to New Holland in size,) Celebes, and 
Papua may be considered as utterly unknown; and we see little 
prospect at present of any useful researches being extended into 
the terior of these fertile and, we believe, populous regions. 








Art. IV. A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary 
Poisons, exhibiting the fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, 
Beer, Wine, Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confec- 
tionary, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, Olive Oil, Pickles, 
and other Articles employed in Domestic Economy, and Me- 
thods of detecting them. By Frederick Accum, &c. &c. &c. 
pp- 371. 12mo. London. 1320. 


‘ I HOLD,’ says Sir Thomas Brown, ‘ that there is a Phyto- 

gnomy, or Physiognomy, not onely of men, but of plants and 
vegetables, and, in every one of them, some outward figures which 
hang as signes or bushes of their ward forms.’ Through the 
whole course of our critical labours, we have never yet had occa- 
sion to review the outside of a book ; sometimes, indeed, we are 
facetiously told that we do not read the mside; but the exterior 
of the present volume forces itself upon our attention : it carries 
death and destruction onthe blue cover, and within 

————— arsnike, 
Vitriol, Salttartre, Argale, Alkaly, 

and a thousand other hideous and unutterable things. 

If our author is not acquainted with the works of a certain 
noted chemist Selden, which (no offence to his reading) we rather 
suspect to be the case, his natural wit has taught him that ‘ to 
preach long, loud and damnation,’ is the way to attract notice. 
The stag who canuot be enticed into the snare with the ordinary 
baits, is frightened into it by loud shouts and a formidable string 
of feathers; and those who would not, perhaps, be induced to 
purchase Mr. Accum’s book by the simple annunciation of its 

subject, 
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subject, may be driven to the perusal of it by the terrific emblems 
which he has placed in full display before them. 

But it is Mr. Accum’s busmess to create alarm, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, and it is part of our’s to see that he does not create 
more than he feels himself. If he buys his bread at the baker’s, 
and his wine at the vintner’s, why should not his readers? when he 
gives up eating and drinking, we will do the same. That he has 
excited the fears of the brave, and the terrors of the wise, is 
nevertheless certain. 

That we are surrounded with death (as Mr. Accum says) in 
the midst of our enjoyments, is undoubtedly true ; it is pretty 
much the same, we suspect, where there are no enjoyments at all. 
But all our poisons are not ‘culinary ;’ nor, indeed, notwith- 
standing Mr. Accum’s title page, are his own limited to the 
wae pot: the very air we breathe is poisonous, and alas! 

r. Accum, with— 

his corrosive waters, 
His crosslets, crucibles, and cucurbites, 
can neither detect the poison nor purge it. In every breeze we 
draw in the seeds of sciatica, catarrh, peripneumony, fever, 
dysentery, consumption and plague.. Again, the best of turtle 
cooked in a platina kettle; venison that never strayed but from 
the forest to the spit ; eggs, whose shells no chemical drugs could 
ever penetrate ; Chateau-margot and Sillery, pure from their 
vegetable founts, give us the gout, the dropsy, the palsy, the 
apoplexy, and the stone. 
ut ‘ nature boon’ carries us safe over these and many other 
shoals that lie in the voyage of life. The‘silver cord’ will not crack 
though we drink horse beans for coffee, and, fot tea, ash leaves 
transmuted by sheep’s dung, verdigris, and stone blue; though 
we snuff sal ammoniac, pounded glass, and hellebore, for to- 
bacco; and though we swallow carbonic acid from the lungs 
of a diseased butcher in the shape of loins of veal.—If these 
things are, and are so terrific, it would, doubtless, be very 
convenient to have the stomach of Dr. Clarke’s Constantinopolitan 
friend Solyman, to whom an ounce of corrosive sublimate was only 
a comfortable dram: but till Mr. Accum can accommodate us 
with this, what is to be done? Including himself, there are about 
twenty chemists in England; and about two millions of people 
who are exposed to poison by wine and custard, seven by ale and 
porter, and the whole population by bread, water, and small 
beer. Out of these, how many can have Mr. Accum at their 
elbow, with his hydrosulphuretted muriatic water, his filtres, his 
crucibles, his ammonia, his muriate of barytes, and his chemical 
knowledge? How many can command the other nineteen? Un- 
doubtedly, 
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doubtedly, much unsavoury gas has been sniffed at the Royal In- 
stitution, and Mr. Brande has laboured hard to impregnate his 
audiences with oxygen, hydrogen, and azote; with chlorine, 
iodine, and borium: but in spite of his science and his toils, we 
fear that there is not one of all his numerous hearers who could 
perform any of Mr. Accum’s experiments, simple as they are to 
him, even with the terrific blue book im their hands. And even 
if they could, must not we go to dine with a friend, or sit down 
to dimer at home, without a retort and a receiver, an alembic or 
a test box? Every coffee house and tavern will become a labo- 
ratory, and the cry will be ‘ Waiter! a bottle of port and the hy- 
drosulphuret of ammonia.’ Lord Bacon’s system of prolongin 
life by occludents and aperient’, by laxatives, astringents, an 
oils, would be holiday work to this. 

But let us see what Mr. Accum has to say for himself on this 
portentous subject. 


‘ Among the number of substances used in domestic economy, which 
are now very generally found sophisticated, may be distinguished—tea, 
coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, sallad oil, pepper, vinegar, 
mustard, cream, and other articles of subsistence. Indeed it would be 
difficult to mention a single article of food which is not to be met with 
in an adulterated state; and there are some substances which are 
scarcely ever to be procured genuine. 

‘Some of these spurious compounds are comparatively harmless 
when used as food; and as, in these cases, merely substances of inferior 
value are substituted for more costly and genuine ingredients, the 
sophistication, though it may affect our purse, does not injure our 
health. Others, however, are highly deleterious ; and to this class be- 
long the adulterations of beer, wines, spirituous liquors, pickles, sallad 
oil, &c. ‘ 

‘ There are particular chemists who make it a regular trade to supply 
drugs, or nefarious preparations, to the unprincipled brewer of porter 
or ale; others perform the same office to the wine and spirit merchant ; 
and others again to the grocer and the oilman.’ 

Such are the revolutions in science, and such the pursuits of 
our modern alchemists! The days of the Magisterium and the 
Alkahest are past: and instead of burning their coals, and drain- 
ing their neighbours’ purses, in cohobating Sol with the White 

Dragon in Balneo Marie, in projection, ablution, solution, vivifica- 
tion, calcination, ceration, fixation, and other terminations in ation, 
the Lullys and Paracelsuses of modern times, are content to turn 
their vitriol and aquafortis to gold by the more authentic and 
received operations of ordinary cozening. 


‘ These illicit pursuits have assumed all the order and method of a 
regular trade; they may severally claim to be distinguished as an art 
and 
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and mystery; for the workmen employed in them are often wholly ig- 
norant of the nature of the substances which pass through their hands, 
and of the purposes to which they are ultimately applied. 

* To elude the vigilance of the inquisitive, to defeat the scrutiny of 
the revenue officer, and to ensure the secrecy of these mysteries, the 
processes are very ingeniously divided and sub-divided among individual 
operators, and the manufacture is purposely carried on in separate 
establishments.’ 


Such are a few of the advantages arising from the division of 
labour: but Mr. Accum proceeds.— 


* Most of the articles are transmitted to the consumer in a disguised 
state, or in such a form that their real nature cannot possibly be de- 
tected by the unwary.’ 


And these proceedings are carried on in ‘ dark cellars under 
ground,’ 
O night and shades, 
How are ye joined with hell in triple knot 
Against our unarmed weakness ! 


After food, physic: and, truly, after such food as we are 
threatened with m every page of this work, a little physic ex- 
traordinary is likely to be acceptable. But woe unto us! 
neither ‘ rhubarb, senna, nor purgative drug’ escapes the alchemy 
of those worthies who deal in destiny and cocculus indicus. 


‘Nine tenths of the most potent drugs and chemical preparations 
used in pharmacy, are vended in a sophisticated state by dealers who 
would be the last to be suspected. 

‘It is well known, that of the article Peruvian bark, there isa variety 
of species inferior to the genuine; that too little discrimination is ex- 
ercised by the collectors of this precious medicament; that it is care- 
lessly assorted, and is frequently packed up in green hides ; that much of 
it arrives in Spain in a half decayed state, mixed with fragments of 
other vegetables and various extraneous substances; and in this state 
is distributed throughout Europe. 

* But, as if this was not a sufficient deterioration, the public are often 
served with a spurious compound of mahogany saw dust and oak wood, 
ground into powder, mixed with a proportion of good quinquina, and 
sold as genuine bark powder. 

‘ It is also notorious that there are manufacturers of spurious rhu- 
barb powder, ipecacuanha powder, James’s powder, and other simple 
and compound medicines of great potency, who carry on their diaboli- 
cul trade on an amazingly large scale. Indeed the quantity of medical 
preparations thus ‘sophisticated exceeds belief. Cheapness, and not 
genuineness and excellence, is the grand desideratum with the unprin- 
cipled dealers in drugs and medicines. Those who are familiar with 
chemistry may easily convince themselves of the existence of the fraud, 
by subjecting to the chemical examination either spirits of hartshorn, 

magnesia, 
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magnesia, calcined magnesia, calomel, or any other chemical prepara- 
tion in general demand.’ ‘ 

This is, indeed, justifiable matter of indignation. Even Seneca 
himself would allow us to be angry here. Fortunately, however, 
the matter is thoroughly understood by the apothecaries of this 
city, for they compound their draughts accordingly. If the spurious 
commodities are, indeed, of ‘ great potency,’ as Mr. Accum says, 
their ‘ diabolical trade’ cannot do much harm by its negative 
qualities: we did presume that ‘ potency’ and ‘adulteration’ im- 
plied different things. 


‘ But, happily for the science, (Chemistry) it may, without difficulty, 
be converted into a means of detecting the abuse ; to effect which, very 
little chemical skill is required ; and the course to be pursued forms the 
object of the following pages.’ 


Good! 
Our bane and antidote are both before us, 


and this, it is true, is very consolatory ; but we shrewdly suspect 
that the ‘ chemical skill,’ requisite to detect these abuses, will not 
be found latent behind the blue and green bottles which glare 
with meteoric lights across our nightly ‘path, at every avenue of 
the metropolis. 


‘ The same system of adulteration extends to articles used in various 
trades and manufactures. For instance, linen tape, and various other 
household commodities of that kind, instead of being manufactured of 
linen thread only, are made up of linen and cotton, Colours for paint- 
ing, not only those used by artists, such as ultramarine, carmine, and 
lake; Antwerp blue, chrome yellow, and Indian ink; but also the 
coarser colours used by the common house painter are more or less 
adulterated. ‘Thus, of the latter kind, white lead is mixed with carbo- 
nate or sulphate of barytes; vermillion with red lead. Soap used in 
housekeeping is frequently adulterated with a considerable portion of fine 
white clay, brought from St. Stephen’s, in Cornwall. In the manufacture 
of printing paper, a large quantity of plaster of Paris is added to the pa- 
per stuff, to increase the weight of the manufactured article. The 
selvage of cloth is often dyed with a fugitive dye. The frauds committed 
in the tanning of skins, and in the manufacture of cutlery and jewellery, 
exceed belief.’ 


Aye, and in the manufacture of wigs too, Master Accum,as honest 
Strap can testify. Our very shoemaker, in spite of a special act 
of parliament, makes but one stitch where he should make three ; 
the candle manufacturer puts tallow into our wax, and the oilman 
whale into our spermaceti: spunges are made to gravitate with sand 
and water, Coleraines are thickened with hasty pudding, and solid 
leather trunks made of pasteboard. The taylor cabbages our cloth, 
and the house carpenter inoculates our roofs with the dry rot; the 
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very chimney-sweeper puts dust into his soot, and the dustman 
carries off our hams and silver spoons in his cart; the nightman 
cheats the farmer by diluting his commodity, and the brickmaker 
blows up his bricks with cinders and sand that they may con- 
sume less fire in the baking. In short we know of no manufac- 
tures that are not adulterated, except slate pencils and ice. Nature, 
however, has kindly as well as happily provided a compensation in 
this world for all our misfortunes; in this particular case by a 
universal equipoise of cheating. If the baker crams the brewer 
with alum, he is in his turn drenched with treacle and quassia 
juice. If the apothecary drugs the coachmaker with sham 
calomel and pulverized post, he gets a bad spring to his car- 
riage, oversets, dislocates his cerebellum, and is in return 
bled by some brother Potion with horse leeches, and vomited 
with ipecacuanha made of rotten coffins and white vitriol. ‘This 
is, indeed, a sad world; but if Mr. Accum’s re-agents and retorts, 
backed by a dozen acts of parliament, could be rendered a sub- 
stitute for honesty, it would go on well enough. In defect of 
that, we fear there is nothing left for us, but to eat our dinners 
and swallow our boluses with what appetites we may; confident 
that if death does not come to us out of ‘ the pot,’ or the galli- 
pot, in the shape of acetate of lead or copper, arsenic or mercury, 
he will find some other mode of getting at us. 

All this, however, is only prefatory matter on Mr. Accum’s 
part, and he knows full well that he has made the most of it. It 
is time for us to examine the body of the book; as we have now 
— of the cover and prolegomena. 

Ve cannot say there is much novelty in this part of the author’s 
work, nor much of scientific knowledge displayed in his manner 
of treating it. The remarks on Thames water are more trite 
than accurate; but there is something engaging, if not strictly 
new, in the following hypothesis. 


‘ The effects produced by the foreign matters which water may con- 
tain, are more considerable, and of greater importance, than might at 
first be imagined. It cannot be denied, that such waters as are hard, 
or loaded with earthy matter, have a decided effect upon some im- 
portant functions of the human body. They increase the distressing 
symptoms under which those persons labour who are afflicted with what 
is commonly called gravel complaints; and many other ailments might 
be named, that are always aggravated by the use of waters abounding 
in saline and earthy substances.’ 


We do, indeed, remember a case in which a physician in great 
practice attributed the stone and gravel, under which a friend of ours 
laboured, to the use of water which, having been filtered through 
a crazy apolepsia alexicacon, had carried a portion*of sand and 
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gravel with it. But all physicians are not chemists like Mr. 
Accum; although chemists, of Mr. Accum’s knowledge and ex- 
perience, ought not, im the hurry of writing, to forget of what 
stuff these concretions are made. 

The remarks on the presence of lead in water are more im- 
portant; and, though this is well known to chemists and physi- 
cians, it is not sufficiently matter of general notoriety to the 

ublic to supersede the utility of the observations in question. 

he following is pretty nearly the only useful truth in the book. 

* Water, which has no sensible action, in its natural state, upon lead, 
may acquire the capability of acting on it by heterogeneous matter, 
which it may accidentally receive. Numerous instances have shewn 
that vegetable matter, such as leaves, falling into leaden cisterns filled 
with water, imparted to the water a considerable solvent power of ac- 
tion on the lead, which in its natural state it did not possess. Hence 
the necessity of keeping leaden cisterns clean; and this is the more 
necessary, as their situations expose them to accidental impurities.’ 


Fortunately, accidents from this cause are extremely rare; the 
specific gravity of the salt of lead thus generated, causing it to 
subside to the bottom of the cistern in which this effect may 
have taken place. 


‘ If to debase the current coin of the realm be denounced as a capi- 
tal offence, what punishment should be awarded against a practice 
which converts into poison a liquor used for sacred purposes !’ 

That ‘ sacred’ liquor is wine; and Mr. Accum specifies a 
number of ingredients, which are employed in the. spurious ma- 
nufacture of wines of various names and qualities: some of 
these sophistications are, however, not only innocent but ne- 
cessary, since they are used in the wine countries to impart 
those qualities which are held essential to the flavour and ap- 

earance of the best wines. Mr. Accum ought to know this, 
if he has read the works whence his matter is extracted, for the 
purpose of understanding them, and not for that of filling a page 
and frightening his audience with a formidable array of hard 
werds. 


* All persons moderately conversant with the subject, are aware, 
that a portion of alum is added to young and meagre red wines, for the 
purpose of brightening their colours ; that Brazil wood, or the husks 
of elderberries and bilberries, are employed to impart a deep rich 
purple tint to red port of a pale, faint colour; that gypsum is used to 
render cloudy white wines transparent ; that an additional astringency 
is imparted to immature red wines by means of oak-wood sawdust, and 
the husks of filberts; and that a mixture of spoiled foreign and home 
made wines is converted into the wretched compound frequently sold 
in this town by the name of genuine old port. Various expedients are 
resorted to for the purpose of communicating particular flavours to 7 
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sipid wines. Thus a nutty flavour is produced by bitter almonds: fac- 
titious port wine is flavoured with a tincture drawn from the seeds of 
raisins; and the ingredients employed to form the bouquet of high 
flavoured wines, are sweet brier, orris root, clary, cherry laurel water, 
and elder flowers.’ 


We shall not quarrel with our wine merchant for such ‘ doc- 
toring’ as this; but we have as great a repugnance to lead im our 
wine as in our water. 


* The most dangerous adulteration of wine is by some preparations 
of lead, which possess the property of stopping the progress of acescence 
of wine and also of rendering white wines, when muddy, transparent. 
I have good reason to state that lead is certainly employed for this pur- 
pose. The effect is very rapid; and there appears to be no other 
method known, of rapidly recovering ropy wines. Wine merchants 
persuade themselves, that the minute quantity of lead employed for 
that purpose is perfectly harmless, and that no atom of lead remains in 
the wine: but chemical analysis proves the contrary ; and the practice 
of clarifying spoiled white wines by means of lead, must be pronounced 
as highly deleterious.’ 


We believe, however, that the adulteration of wine by lead is 
extremely rare; unless incidentally, by the entanglement of shot 
in the bottles which have been cleaned by this expedient. It is 
true enough that it was once used for the purposes stated by Mr. 
Accum, particularly in Paris; but to represent it as now in use, is 


one of the evils of quoting for effect, without examination. ‘The 
poisonous nature of this metal is at present well understood; and, 
bad as the age may be, we verily believe that there is not a con- 
cocter of wines to be found, who would ‘ deliberately scatter the 
seeds of disease and death among those who contribute to his 
emolument.’ 

From wine to bread. This, according to Mr. Accum, 


* Is one of the sophistications of the articles of food most commonly 
practised in this metropolis, where the goodness of bread is estimated 
entirely by its whiteness. It is therefore usual to add a certain quantity 
of alum to the dough ; this improves the look of the bread very much, 
and renders it whiter and firmer. Good white and porous bread may 
certainly be manufactured from good wheaten flour alone, but to pro- 
duce the degree of whiteness rendered indispensible by the caprice of 
the consumers in London, it is necessary (unless the very best flour is 
employed) that the dough should be bleached: and no substance has 
hitherto been found to answer this purpose better than alum. 

* If the alum be omitted, the bread has a slight yellowish grey hue, 
as may be seen in the instance of what is called home made bread of 
private families. Such bread remains longer moist than bread made 
with alum ; yet it is not so light, and full of eyes, or porous, and it has 
also a different taste.’ 


On 
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On examining this matter, according to the statement furnished 
in another page, it would also appear that the quantity of 
alum thus mtroduced into London bread, amounts to about ten or 
eleven grains in the pound. We cannot put our medical know- 
ledge in competition with Mr. Accum’s, but we do not suppose 
that any very bad effects can result, even from the daily use of so 
small a quantity of a substance which, notwithstanding its sen- 
sible properties, does not appear to exert any great action on the 
animal economy, even in larger doses. If however, after Mr. 
Accum’s exposition of this fact, the good people of London are 
determined to go on eating alum for the purpose of gratifying 
their eyes instead of their palates, we do not see how it can be 
helped. Ifa law is made to prevent bread from being mixed with 
alum, there should, in justice, be a clause added to prevent bakers 
from selling or making white bread; as, in the lamentable case, 
after quoted, of argillaceous lozenges, if catarrhal ladies and gen- 
tlemen are determined to have Patirosa or Tolu cakes at sixpence 
a pound when the price of sugar is a shilling, they must be 
content to eat pipe-clay. 

From bread, Mr. Accum, who is somewhat desultory in his 
motions, wanders to beer. ‘This ‘ hell-broth,’ if we are to believe 
him, is composed of the following ingredients : malt, hops, liquo- 
rice, treacle, burnt sugar, salt, cocculus indicus, capsicum, cop- 
peras, alum, quassia, opium, tobacco, nux vomica, hartshorn 
shavings, orange powder, grains of paradise, carraway seeds, 
ginger, oil of vitriol, coriander seeds, and multum, or rather om- 
nium. We can further inform Mr. Accum, that it is clarified with 
halibut, conger eel, and sundry appurtenances of fish, which (as his 
Majesty’s subjects do not choose to eat them) they are very pro- 
perly compelled to swallow in the shape of soup. That Mr. Ac- 
cum did not know this, is a proof that his knowledge is all de- 
rived from the newspapers. He was bound to study his subject at 
least before writing his book—but we are tired of ale, and pretty 
nearly tired of Accum ; and must refresh ourselves with a drop of 
brandy. 

’ i again we meet with our old enemies, subacetate of lead 
and alam, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, and capsicum! But 
the following ingenious process quite surpasses our chemical 
comprehension. 


‘ Take a quarter of an ounce of oil of vitriol, half an ounce of oil of 
almonds, a quarter of an ounce of oil of turpentine, one ounce of oil 
of juniper berries, half a pint of spirits of wine, and half a pound of 
lump sugar. 

¢ Beat or rub the above in a mortar. When well rubbed together, 
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have ready prepared half a gallon of limewater, one gallon rose water, 
mix the whole in either a pail or cask, with a stick, till every particle 
shall be dissolved ; then add to the foregoing, twenty-five pounds of 
sugar dissolved in about nine gallons of rain or Thames water, or water 
that has been boiled ; mix the whole well together, and stir them care- 
fully with a stick in the 133 gallons cask.’ 


We should have conceived that Mr. Accum himself might 
have been startled by the grinding of fluids in a mortar, and the 
solution of oil of almonds and turpentine in rose water ; and if 
he had thought fit to give it a moment’s honest consideration, he 
must have known that he was quoting innocent nonsense. 

As if all this was not enough to satisfy the cravings of the 
people for that gentle titillation which horrors such as these never 
fail to excite, there succeeds a list of the following poisons :— 
cheese, pepper, cayenne, pickles, vinegar, cream, comfits, catsup, 
custard, anchovy sauce, lozenges, oil, mustard, lemon acid, mush- 
rooms, and soda water. ‘Poison for the King, poison for the 
Dauphin.’ Is it possible that we are still alive, and writing this 
elucidation of Mr. Accum’s labours ? 

On the important business of cookery, Mr. Accum is culpably 
brief, particularly as many of his poisons are‘ culinary.’ Perhaps 
the dark secrets of the kitchen are unknown to him. He could 
not surely have imagined it beneath his dignity to treat of a sub- 
ject which has employed the pens of Mrs. Rundell, Dr. Hunter, 
Sir John Hill, Mr. Ude, and the witty author of the ‘ Alma- 
nach des Gourmands!’ 

Mr. Accum is for making new laws to prevent poison from 
being put into catsup, and bole ammoniac into anchovy sauce. 
But as we have not laws enough for all those who live by the 
trade of administering them, why not copy the lex Fannia, the lex 
Didia, Licinia, or, Cornelia, or the enactments of Lepidus and 
Antius Restio, and put a stop at once to the manufactures of 
Quin, Harvey, and Zoobditty Much? But what saith Durionius? 
‘ Etenim quid opus libertate est, si volentibus luxu perire non 
licet?? Let, then, the hackney-coachman in this land of li- 
berty enjoy, if he likes it, the pleasing dreams produced by 
cocculus indicus, and steep his senses in the lethe of Josiah 
Nibbs or Cratcherode Whiffin ; and the coal-heaver burst, with 
his own consent, of ten gallons of ‘ entire butt’ a day, a few brief 
hours before his time! Volenti non fit injuria. Of the frauds of 
the manufacturers of these articles we would speak in stronger 
terms than Mr. Accum if it would serve any good purpose; but 
we are convinced that in most instances they are frauds on the 
pocket and not on the health of the people. As such they have 
long been known to the laws, and the laws have done what lay 
in their power to protect the people, as fast as they have acquired 
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the requisite information. For the rest, we must say with the 
law, caveat emptor; and as it is admitted that the respectable 
brewers make use of no such sophistications, who but the pur- 
chaser is to blame if he deals with those who have no reputation, 
or if he strives to obtain a valuable article at a lower price 
than it can be honestly produced? If the author’s intention has 
been to do good he has not taken much trouble for that purpose ; 
for we cannot perceive that he has pointed out any thing that 
was not well known to the whole world. 

We do not however imagine that Mr. Accum has done with us 
yet, or that he means to limit his remarks on the venefico-coqui- 
narian ‘ art and mystery,’ to plumbean fish sauces and prussiat 
of custard. On the contrary, we look forward with great appe- 
tite to a second volume, more truly culinary than the present ; 
and if he is in want of appropriate emblems for the integuments, 
or epidermis, of his work, we recommend him to consult those 
exquisite productions of art which represent the cooking of St. 
Polycarp and St. Lawrence. He will find them in Fox’s Martyrs; 
unless he should prefer drawing from the more varied stores of 
Callots’ temptation of St. Anthony. 

In conclusion: if we could have heen serious in the reading 
of this quintessence of fraud and trash together, which Mr. Accum 
has contrived to distil out of the newspapers and workshops of 
the day, we should have been so against our wills, as we should 
have only added to the unfounded alarms which it seems to have 
excited in the minds of those who cannot judge of the real value 
and nature of the statements. Let those, however, who have dis- 
tressed themselves with vain fears on this subject take comfort. 
Many matters appear formidable in words, when they are nothings 
in deed. In these the book abounds. Such as were really worthy of 
attention we have treated with the attention which they deserved ; 
but the evils resulting even from these are rare. Some of them 
may, it is true, be guarded against by care ; against others no care 
can perhaps avail: but to live in dread of accidents which occur 
ten times in a century is to dwell on an imaginary volcano, or to 
expect, like the hypochondriacal millenarian, that the blast of every 
trumpet in the streets is about to proclaim the last day. 

That every commercial country will contain fraudulent dealers 
when extreme competition tends to reduce the rate of profit, while 
the example of great occasional wealth excites to dangerous 
emulation, is most certain. It is a vice we would gladly sce 
corrected. If it cannot be corrected by the laws, (for law can- 
not reach every thing,) the evils may be diminished by diffusing 
information, and exciting attention respecting their nature and 
causes. As far asthe work before us may serve the purpose of 
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putting the people on their guard, we will not withhold our 
approbation from it ; but we cannot help thinking, that if it had 
- intended to keep this object steadily in view, it would have been 
drawn up in a very different manner. 





Art. V.—Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. By the Author 
of ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ ‘ Mansfield 
Park,’ and‘ Emma.’ 4 vols. New Edition. 

"THE times seem to be past when an apology was requisite from 

reviewers for condescending to notice a novel; when they 
felt themselves bound in dignity to deprecate the suspicion of 
paying much regard to such trifles, and pleaded the necessity of 
occasionally stooping to humour the taste of their fair readers. 

The delights of fiction, if not more keenly or more generally 

relished, are at least more readily acknowledged by men of sense 

and taste; and we have lived to hear the merits of the best of 
this class of writings earnestly discussed by some of the ablest 
scholars and soundest reasoners of the present day. 

We are inclined to attribute this change, not so much to an 
alteration in the public taste, as in the character of the produc- 
tions in question. Novels may not, perhaps, display more genius 
now than formerly, but they contain more solid sense; they may 
not afford higher gratification, but it is of a nature which men are 


less 14 to be ashamed of avowing. We remarked, in a 


former Number, in reviewing a work of the author now before 
us, that ‘ a new style of novel has arisen, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, differing from the former in the points upon which 
the interest hinges; neither alarming our credulity nor amusing our 
imagination by wild variety of incident, or by those pictures of 
romantic affection and sensibility, which were formerly as certain 
attributes of fictitious characters as they are of rare occurrence 
among those who actually live and die. The substitute for these 
excitements, which had lost much of their poignancy by the re- 
peated and injudicious use of them, was the art of copying from 
nature as she really exists in the common walks of life, and pre- 
senting to the reader, instead of the splendid scenes of an imagi- 
nary world, a correct and striking representation of that which is 
daily taking place around hin.’ 

Now, though the origin of this new school of fiction may probably 
be traced, as we there suggested, to the exhaustion of the mines 
from which materials for entertainment had been hitherto ex- 
tracted, and the necessity of gratifying the natural craving of the 
reader for variety, by striking into an untrodden path; the con- 
sequences resulting from this change have been far greater than 
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the mere supply of this demand. When this Flemish painting, 
as it were, is introduced—this accurate and unexaggerated delinea- 
tion of events and characters—it necessarily follows, that a novel, 
which makes good its pretensions of giving a perfectly correct 
picture of common life, becomes a far more instructive work than 
one of equal or superior merit of the other class ; it guides the judg- 
ment, and supplies a kind of artificial experience. It is a remark 
of the great father of criticism, that poetry (i. e. narrative, and dra- 
matic poetry) is of a more philosophical character than history ; 
inasmuch as the latter details what has actually happened, of which 
many parts may chance to be exceptions to the general rules of 
probability, and consequently illustrate no general principles; 
whereas the former shews us what must naturally, or would proba- 
bly, happen under given circumstances; and thus displays to us a 
comprehensive view of human nature, and furnishes general rules 
of practical wisdom. It is evident, that this will apply only to 
such fictions as are quite perfect in respect of the probability of 
their story ; and that he, anion who resorts to the fabulist ra- 
ther than the historian, for instruction in human character and 
conduct, must throw himself entirely on the judgment and skill of 
his teacher, and give him credit for talents much more rare than 
the accuracy and veracity which are the chief requisites in history. 
We fear, therefore, that the exultation which we can conceive some 
of our gentle readers to feel, at having Aristotle’s warrant for (what 
probably they had never dreamed of) the philosophical character 
of their studies, must, in practice, be somewhat qualified, by those 
‘sundry little violations of probability which are to be met with in 
most novels; and which so far lower their value, as models of 
real life, that a person who had no other preparation for the world 
than is afforded by them, would form, probably, a less accurate 
idea of things as they are, than he would of a hon from studying 
merely the representations on China tea-pots. 

Accordingly, a heavy complaint has long lain against works of 
fiction, as giving a false picture of what they profess to imitate, 
and disqualifying their readers for the ordinary scenes and every- 
day duties of life. And this charge applies, we apprehend, to 
the generality of what are strictly called novels, with even more 
justice than to romances. When all the characters and events 
are very far removed from what we see around us,—when, per- 
haps, even supernatural agents are introduced, the reader may 
indulge, indeed, in occasional day-dreams, but will be so little 
reminded of what he has been reading, by any thing that occurs in 
actual life, that though he may perhaps feel some disrelish for the 
tameness of the scene before him, compared with the fairy-land he 
has been visiting, yet at least his judgment will not be depraved, 

nor 
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nor his expectations misled; he will not apprehend a meeting 
with Algerine banditti on English shores, nor regard the old 
woman who shews him about an antique country seat, as either 
an enchantress or the keeper of an imprisoned damsel. But it is 
otherwise with those fictions which differ from common life in 
little or nothing but the improbability of the occurrences: the 
reader is insensibly led to calculate upon some of those lucky in- 
cidents and opportune coincidences of which he has been so much 
accustomed to read, and which, it is undeniable, may take 
place in real life; and to feel a sort of confidence, that however 
romantic his conduct may be, and in whatever difficulties it may 
involve him, all will be sure to come right at last, as is invariably 
the case with the hero of a novel. 

On the other hand, so far as these pernicious effects fail to be 
produced, so far does the example lose its influence, and the ex- 
ercise of poetical justice is rendered vain. The reward of virtuous 
conduct being brought about by fortunate accidents, he who abstains 
(taught, perhaps, by bitter disappointments) from reckoning on 
such accidents, wants that encouragement to virtue, which alone has 
been held out to him. ‘If I were a man in‘a novel,’ we remember 
to have heard an ingenious friend observe, ‘1 should certainly act 
so and so, because | should be sure of being noloser by the most 
heroic self-devotion, and of ultimately succeeding in the most 
daring enterprises.’ 

It may be said, in answer, that these objections apply only to 
the unski/ful novelist, who, from ignorance of the world, gives an 
unnatural representation of what he professes to delineate. 
This is partiy true, and partly not; for there is a distinction to 
be made between the unnatural and the merely improbable: a 
fiction is unnatural when there is some assignable reason against 
the events taking place as described,—when men are represented 
as acting contrary to the character assigned them, or to human 
nature in general; as when a young lady of seventeen, brought 
up in ease, luxury and retirement, with no companions but the 
narrow-minded and illiterate, displays (as a heroine usually does) 
under the most trying circumstances, such wisdom, fortitude, and 
knowledge of the world, as the best instructors and the best exam- 
ples can rarely produce without the aid of more mature age and 
longer experience—On the other hand, a fiction is still improba- 
ble, though not unnatural, when there is no reason to be assigned 
why things should not take place as represented, except that the 
overbalance of chances is against it; the hero meets, in his utmost 
distress, most opportunely, with the very person to whom he had 
formerly .done a signal service, and who happens to communicate 
to him a piece of intelligence which sets all to rights. Why should 

he 
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he not meet him as well as any one else? all that can be said is, 
that there is no reason why he should. The infant who is saved 
from a wreck, and who afterwards becomes such a constellation 
of virtues and accomplishments, turns out to be no other than the 
nephew of the very gentleman, on whose estate the waves had 
cast him, and whose lovely daughter he had so long sighed for in 
vain: there is no reason to be given, except from the calculation 
of chances, why he should not have been thrown on one part of 
the coast as wellas another. Nay, it would be nothing unnatural, 
though the most determined novel-reader would be shocked at its 
improbability, if all the hero’s enemies, while they were conspiring 
his rum, were to be struck dead together by a lucky flash of 
lightnmg: yet many denouements which are decidedly unna- 
tural, are better tolerated than this would be. We shall, perhaps, 
best explain our meaning by examples, taken from a novel of 
great merit in many respects. When Lord Glenthorn, in whom 
a most unfavourable education has acted on a most unfavourable 
disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only by short sallies of 
forced exertion, on a sudden reverse of fortune, displays at once 
the most persevering diligence in the most repulsive studies, 
and in middle life, without any previous habits of exertion, any 
hope of early business, or the example of friends, or the stimulus 
of actual want, to urge him, outstrips every competitor, though 
every competitor has every advantage against him; this is unna- 
tural When Lord Glenthorn, the mstant he is stripped of his 
estates, meets, falls in love with, and is conditionally accepted by 
the very lady who is remotely intitled to those estates ; when, the 
instant he has fulfilled the conditions of their marriage, the 
family of the person possessed of the estates becomes extinct, 
and by the concurrence of circumstances, against every one of 
which the chances were enormous, the hero is re-instated in 
all his old domains ; this is merely improbable. The distinction 
which we have been pointing out may be plainly perceived in 
the events of real life ; when any thing takes place of such a nature 
as we should call, in a fiction, merely improbable, because there 
are many chances against it, we call it a lucky or unlucky acci- 
dent, a singular coincidence, something very extraordinary, odd, 
curious, &c.; whereas any thing which, im a fiction, would be called 
unnatural, when it actually occurs, (and such things do occur,) is 
still called unnatural, inexplicable, unaccountable, inconceivable, 
&c. epithets which are not applied to events that have merely 
the balance of chances against them. 

Now, though an author who understands human nature is not 
likely to introduce into his fictions any thing that is unnatural, he 
will often have much that is improbable: he may place his per- 
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sonages, by the intervention of accident, in striking situations, 
and lead them through a course of extraordinary adventures ; and 
yet, in the midst ofall this, he will keep up the most perfect con- 
sistency of character, and make them act as it would be natural 
for men to act in such situations and circumstances. Fielding’s 
novels are a good illustration of this: they display great know- 
ledge of mankind ; the characters are well preserved ; the persons 
introduced all act as one would naturally expect they should, in 
the circumstances in which they are placed; but these circum- 
stances are such as it is incalculably improbable should ever 
exist: several of the events, taken singly, are much against the 
chances of probability; but the combination of the whole in 
a connected series, is next to impossible. Even the romances 
which admit a mixture of supernatural agency, are not more 
unfit to prepare men for real life, than such novels as these ; since 
one might just as reasonably calculate on the intervention of 
a fairy, as on the train of lucky chances which combine first to 
involve Tom Jones in his difficulties, and afterwards to extricate 
him. Perhaps, indeed, the supernatural fable is of the two not 
only (as we before remarked) the less mischievous in its moral 
effects, but also the more correct kind of composition in point of 
taste: the author lays down a kind of hypothesis of the existence 
of ghosts, witches, or fairies, and professes to describe what 
would take place under that hypothesis; the novelist, on the con- 
trary, makes no demand of extraordmary machinery, but professes 
to describe what may actually take place, according to the exist- 
ing laws of human affairs: if he therefore present us with a series 
of events quite unlike any which ever do take place, we have 

reason to complain that he has not made good his professions. 
When, therefore, the generality, even of the most approved 
novels, were of this character, (to say nothing of the heavier 
charges brought, of inflaming the passions of young persons by 
warm descriptions, weakening their abhorrence of profligacy by 
exhibiting it in combination with the most engaging qualities, 
and presenting vice in all its allurements, while setting forth the 
triumphs of ‘ virtue rewarded’) it is not to be wondered that the 
grave guardians of youth should have generally stigmatized the 
whole class, as ‘ serving only to fill young people’s heads with ro- 
mantic love-stories, and rendering them unfit to mind any thing 
else.’ That this censure and caution should in many instances be 
indiscriminate, can surprize no one, who recollects how rare a 
quality discrimination is ; and how much better it suits indolence, 
as well as ignorance, to lay down a rule, than to ascertain the ex- 
ceptions to it: we are acquainted with a careful mother whose 
daughters, while they never in their lives read a noved of any kind, 
are 
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are permitted to peruse, without reserve, any p/ays that happen to 
fall im their way; and with another, from whom no lessons, how- 
ever excellent, of wisdom and piety, contained in a prose-fiction, 
can obtain quarter; but who, on the other hand, is no less indis- 
criminately mdulgent to her children in the article of tales in verse, 
of whatever character. 

The change, however, which we have already noticed, as hav- 
ing taken place in the character of several modern novels, has 
operated in a considerable degree to do away this prejudice; and 
has elevated this species of composition, in some respects at 
least, into a much higher class. For most of that instruction 
which used to be presented to the world im the shape of formal 
dissertations, or shorter and more desultory moral essays, such as 
those of the Spectator and Rambler, we may now resort to the 
pages of the acute and judicious, but not less amusing, novelists 
who have lately appeared. If their views of men and manners 
are no less just than those of the essayists who preceded 
them, are they to be rated lower because they present to us 
these views, not in the language of general description, but in the 
form of well-constructed fictitious narrative? If the practical 
lessons they inculcate are no less sound-and useful, it is surely 
no diminution of their merit that they are conveyed by example 
iustead of precept: nor, if their remarks are neither less wise nor 
less important, are they the less valuable for being represented as 
thrown out in the course of conversations suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the’ speakers, and perfectly in character. The 
praise and blame of the moralist are surely not the less effec- 
tual for being bestowed, not in general declamation, on classes of 
men, but on individuals representing those classes, who are so 
clearly delineated and brought into action before us, that we seem 
to be acquainted with them, and feel an interest in their fate. 

Biography is allowed, on all hands, to be one of the most _ 
attractive and profitable kinds of reading: now such novels as 
we have been speaking of, being a kind of fictitious biography, 
bear the same relation to the real, that epic and tragic poetry, 
according to Aristotle, bear to history: they present us (sup- 
posing, of course, each perfect in its kind) with the general, in- 
stead of the particular,—the probable, instead of the true; and, 
by leaving out those accidental irregularities, and exceptions to 
general rules, which constitute the many improbabilities of real 
narrative, present us with a clear and abstracted view of the 
general rules themselves; and thus concentrate, as it were, into 
a small compass, the net result of wide experience. 

Among the authors of this school there is no one superior, if 
equal, to the lady whose last production is now before “ae 
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whom we have much regret in finally taking leave of: her death 
(in the prime of life, considered as a writer) being announced in 
this the first publication to which her name is prefixed. We 
regret the failure not only of a source of innocent amusement, 
¢ but also of that supply of practical good sense and instructive 
example, which she would probably have continued to furnish 
better than any of her contemporaries :—Miss Edgeworth, indeed, 
draws characters and details conversations, such as they occur in 
real life, with a spirit and fidelity not to be surpassed; but her 
stories are most romantically improbable, (in the sense above 
explained,) almost all the important events of them being brought 
about by most previdential coincidences; and this, as we have 
already remarked, is not merely faulty, inasmuch as it evinces a 
want of skill in the writer, and gives an air of clumsiness to the 
fiction, but is a very considerable drawback on its practical 
utility: the personages either of fiction or history being then 
only profitable examples, when their good or ill conduct meets 
its appropriate reward, not from a sort of independent machinery 
of accidents, but as a necessary or probable result, according to 
the ordinary course of affairs. Miss Edgeworth also is _some- 
what too avowedly didactic: that seems to be true of her, which 
the French critics, in the extravagance of their conceits, attributed 
to Homer and Virgil ; viz. that they first thought of a moral, and 
then framed a fable to illustrate it; she would, we think, instruct 
more successfully, and she would, we are sure, please more fre- 
quently, if she kept the design of teaching more out of sight, and 
did not so glaringly press every circumstance of her story, priv- 
cipal or subordinate, into the service of a principle to be incul- 
cated, or information to be given. A certain portion of moral 
instruction must accompany every well-invented narrative. Virtue 
must be represented as producing, at the long run, happiness ; and 
vice, misery ; and the accidental events, that in real life interrupt 
this tendency, are anomalies which, though true individually, are 
as false generally as the accidental deformities which vary the ave- 
rage outline of the human figure. They would be as much out 
of place in a fictitious narrative, as a wen in an academic model. 
But any direct attempt at moral teaching, and any attempt what- 
ever to give scientific information will, we fear, unless managed 
with the utmost discretion, interfere with what, after all, is the 
immediate and peculiar object of the novelist, as of the poet, to 
please. If instruction do not join as a volunteer, she will do no 
good service. Miss Edgeworth’s novels put us in mind of those 
clocks and watches which are condemned ‘ a double or a treble 
debt to pay:’ which, besides their legitimate object, to show the 
hour, tell you the day of the month or the week, give you a land- 
scape 
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scape for a dial-plate, with the second hand forming the sails of 
a windmill, or have a barrel to play a tune, or an alarum to re- 
mind you of an engagement: all very good things in their way; 
but so it is that these watches never tell the time so well as those 
in which that is the exclusive object of the maker. Every addi- 
tional movement is an obstacle to the original design. We do not 
deny that we have learned much physic, and much law, from 
‘ Patronage,’ particularly the latter, for Miss Edgeworth’s law is 
of a very original kind; but it was not to learn law and physic 
that we took up the book, and we suspect we should have been 
more pleased if we had been less taught. With regard to the in- 
fluence of religion, which is scarcely, if at all, alluded to in Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels, we would abstain from pronouncing any de- 
cision which should apply to her personally. She may, for aught 
we know, entertain opinions which would not permit her, with 
consistency, to attribute more to it than she has done; in that 
case she stands acquitted, in foro conscientia, of wilfully sup- 
pressing any thing which she acknowledges to be true and im- 
portant; but, as a writer, it must still be considered as a blemish, 
m the eyes at least of those who think differently, that virtue 
should be studiously inculcated with scarcely any reference to 
what they regard as the main spring of it; that vice should be 
traced to every other source except the want of religious princi- 
ple; that the most radical change from worthlessness to excel- 
lence should be represented as wholly independent of that agent 
which they consider as the only one that can accomplish it; and 
that consolation under affliction should be represented as derived 
from every source except the one which they look to as the only 
true and sure one: ‘ is it not because there is no God in Israel 

that ye have sent to inquire of Baalzebub the God of Ekron ?” 
Miss Austin has the merit (in our judgment most essential) 
of being evidently a Christian writer: a merit which is much 
enhanced, both on the score of good taste, and of practical utility, 
by her religion being not at all obtrusive. She might defy the 
most fastidious critic to call any of her novels, (as Ceelebs was 
designated, we will not say altogether without reason,) a ‘ drama- 
tic sermon.” The subject is rather alluded to, and that inciden- 
tally, than studiously brought forward and dwelt upon. In fact 
she is more sparing of it than would be thought desirable by 
some persons; perhaps even by herself, had she consulted 
merely her-own sentiments; but she probably introduced it as 
far as she thought would be generally acceptable and profit- 
able : for when the purpose of inculcating a religious principle 
is made too palpably prominent, many readers, if they = not 
throw 
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throw aside the book with disgust, are apt to fortify them- 
selves with that respectful kind of apathy with which they un- 
dergo a regular sermon, and prepare themselves as they do to 
swallow a dose of medicine, endeavouring to get it down in large 
gulps, without tasting it more than is necessary. 

The moral lessons also of this lady’s novels, though clearly 
and impressively conveyed, are not offensively put forward, but 
spring incidentally from the circumstances of the story ; they are 
not forced upon the reader, but he is left to collect them (though 
without any difficulty) for himself: her’s is that unpretending 
kind of instruction which is furnished by real life; and certainly 
no author has ever conformed more closely to real life, as well in 
the incidents, as in the characters and descriptions. Her fables 
appear to us to be, in their own way, nearly faultless; they do 
not consist (like those of some of the writers who have attempted 
this kind of common-life novel writing) of a string of unconnected 
events which have little or no bearing on one main plot, and are 
introduced evidently for the sole purpose of bringing in characters 
and conversations; but have all that compactness of plan and 
unity of action which is generally produced by a sacrifice of pro- 
bability: yet they have little or nothing that is not probable ; 
the story proceeds without the aid of extraordinary accidents ; 
the events which take place are the necessary or natural conse- 
quences of what has preceded; and yet (which is a very rare 
merit indeed) the final catastrophe is scarcely ever clearly fore- 
seen from the beginning, and very often comes, upon the gene- 
rality of readers at least, quite unexpected. We know not whe- 
ther Miss Austin ever had access to the precepts of Aristotle; 
but there are few, if any, writers of fiction who have illustrated 
them more successfully. 

‘The vivid distinctness of description, the minute fidelity of de- 
tail, and air of unstudied ease in the scenes represented, which 
are no less necessary than probability of incident, to carry the 
reader’s imagination along with the story, and give fiction the per- 
fect appearance of reality, she possesses in a high degree; and 
the object is accomplished without resorting to those devia- 
tions from the ordinary plan of narrative in the third person, 
which have been patronized by some eminent masters. We allude 
to the two other methods of conducting a fictitious story, viz. 
either by narrative in the first person, when the hero is made to 
tell his own tale, or by a series of letters; both of which we 
conceive have been adopted with a view of heightening the re- 
semblance of the fiction to reality. At first sight, indeed, there 
might appear no reason why a story told in the first person should 
have more the air of a real history than in the third; especially as 
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the majority of real histories actually are in the third person ; 
nevertheless, experience seems to show that such is the case : 
provided there be no want of skill in the writer, the resemblance 
to real life, of a fiction thus conducted, will approach much the 
nearest (other points being equal) to a deception, and the interest 
felt in it, to that which we feel in real transactions. We need only 
instance Defoe’s Novels, which, in spite of much improbability, 
we believe have been oftener mistaken for true narratives, than any 
fictions that ever were composed. Colonel Newport is well 
known to have been cited as an historical authority ; and we have 
ourselves found great difficulty in convincing many of our friends 
that Defoe was not himself the citizen, who relates the plague of 
London. The reason probably is, that in the ordinary form of 
narrative, the writer is not content to exhibit, like a real historian, 
a bare detail of such circumstances as might actually have come 
under his knowledge; but presents us with a description of what 
is passing in the minds of the parties, and gives an account of their 
feelings and motives, as well as their most private conversations in 
various places at once. All this is very amusing, but perfectly 
unnatural: the merest simpleton could hardly mistake a fiction of 
this kind for a true history, unless he believed the writer to be en- 
dued with omniscience and omnipresence, or to be aided by fami- 
liar spirits, doing the office of Homer’s Muses, whom he invokes 
to tell him all that could not otherwise be known ; 
©" Tyee yar Seo sxe, wapese Te, 158 Te @arle.” 
Let the events, therefore, which are detailed, and the characters 
described, be ever so natural, the way in which they are presented 
to us is of a kind of supernatural cast, perfectly unlike any real 
history that ever was or can be written, and thus requirmg a 
greater stretch of imagination in the reader. On the other hand, 
the supposed narrator of his own history never pretends to dive 
into the thoughts and feelings of the other parties ; he merely de- 
scribes his own, and gives his conjectures as to those of the rest, 
just as areal autobiographer might do; and thus an author is en- 
abled to assimilate his fotion to reality, without withholding that 
delineation of the inward workings of the human heart, which is 
so much coveted. Nevertheless novels in the first person have 
not succeeded so well as to make that mode of writing become 
very general. Itis objected to them, not without reason, that they 
want a hero: the person intended to occupy that post being the 
narrator himself, who of course cannot so describe his own con- 
duct and character as to make the reader thoroughly acquainted 
with him; though the attempt frequently produces an offensive 
appearance of egotism. . 
e plan of a fictitious correspondence seems calculated in 
VOL, XXIV. NO. XLVIII. AA some 
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some measure to combine the advantages of the other two ; since, 

by allowing each personage to be the speaker in turn, the feelings 

of each may be described by himself, and his character and con-’ 
duct by another. But these novels are apt to become excessively 

tedious; since, to give the letters the appearance of reality, (without 

which the main object proposed would be defeated,) they must 

contain a very large proportion of matter which has no bearing at 

all upon the story. ‘There is also generally a sort of awkward dis- 

jointed appearance in a novel which proceeds entirely in letters, 

and holds together, as it were, by continual splicing. 

Miss Austin, though she has m a few places introduced letters 
with great effect, has on the whole conducted her novels on the 
ordinary plan, describing, without scruple, private conversations 
and uncommunicated feelings: but she has not been forgetful of 
the important maxim, so long ago illustrated by Homer, and 
afterwards enforced by Aristotle,* of saying as little as possible 
in her own person, and giving a dramatic air to the narrative, by 
introducing frequent conversations; which she conducts with a 
regard to character hardly exceeded even by Shakspeare himself. 
Like him, she shows as admirable a discrimination in the charac- 
ters of fools as of people of sense; a merit which is far from 
common. ‘To invent, indeed, a conversation full of wisdom or of 
wit, requires that the writer should himself possess ability; but 
the converse does not hold good: it is no fool that can describe 
fools well; and many who have succeeded pretty well in paint- 
ing superior characters, have failed m giving individuality to 
those weaker ones, which it is necessary to introduce in order to 
give a faithful representation of real life: they exhibit to us mere 
folly in the abstract, forgetting that to the eye of a skilful natu- 
ralist the insects on a leaf present as wide differences as exist be- 
tween the elephant and the lion. Slender, and Shallow, and 
Aguecheek, as Shakspeare has painted them, though equally fools, 
resemble one another no more than Richard, and Macbeth, and 
Julius Cesar; and Miss Austin’s Mrs. Bennet, Mr. Rushworth, 
and Miss Bates, are no more alike than her Darcy, Knightley, 
and Edmund Bertram. Some have complained, indeed, of find- 
ing her fools too much like ‘nature, and consequently tiresome ; 
there is no disputing about tastes; all we can say is, that such 
critics must (whatever deference they may outwardly pay to re- 
ceived opinions) find the Merry Wives of Windsor and Twelfth 
Night very tiresome; and that those who look with pleasure 
at Wilkie’s pictures, or those of the Dutch school, must admit that 
excellence of imitation may confer attraction on that which would 
be insipid or disagreeable in the reality. 


* udev anSec. Arist. Poet, 
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Her minuteness of detail has also been found fault with; but 
even where it produces, at the time, a degree of tediousness, we 
know not whether that can justly be reckoned a blemish, which is 
absolutely essential to a very high excellence. Now, it is abso- 
lutely impossible, without this, to produce that thorough acquaint- 
ance with the characters, which is necessary to make the reader 
heartily interested in them. Let any one cut out from the Iliad 
or from Shakspeare’s plays every thing (we are far from saying that 
either might not lose some parts with advantage, but let him 
yor every thing) which is absolutely devoid of importance and 
of interest in itself; and he will find that what is left will have 
lost more than half its charms. We are convinced that some 
writers have diminished the effect of their works by being scru- 
pulous to admit nothing into them which had not some absolute, 
intrinsic, and independent merit. ‘They have acted like those who 
strip off the leaves of a fruit tree, as being of themselves good 
for nothing, with the view of securing more nourishment to the 
fruit, which in fact cannot attain its full maturity and flavour 
without them. 

‘ Mansfield Park’ contains some of Miss Austin’s best moral 
lessons, as well as her most humorous descriptions. ‘The follow- 
ing specimen unites both: it is a sketch of the mode of education 
adopted for the two Miss Bertrams, by their aunt Norris, whose 
father, Sir Thomas, has just admitted into his family a poor niece, 
Fanny Price, (the heroine) a little younger, and much less accom- 
plished than his daughters. 

* “ Dear Mamma, only think, my cousin cannot put the map of Euro 
together—or my cousin cannot tell the principal rivers in Russia—or she 
never heard of Asia Minor—or she does not know the difference between 
water-colours and crayons!—How strange!—Did you ever hear any 
thing so stupid ?” 

“« My dear,” their considerate aunt would reply; “ it is very bad, 
but you must not expect every body to be as forward and quick at 
learning as yourself.” 

“ But, aunt, she is really so very ignorant!—Do you know, we 
asked her last night, which way she would go to get to Ireland: and 
she said she should cross to the Isle of Wight. She thinks of nothing 
but the Isle of Wight, and she calls it the Island, as if there were no 
other island in the world. I am sure I should have been ashamed of 
myself, if 1 had not known better long before I was so old as she is. I 
cannot remember the time when I did not know a great deal that she 
has not the least notion of yet. How long ago it is, aunt, since we used 
to repeat the chronological order of the kings of England, with the dates 
of their accession, and most of the principal evenis of their reigns!” 

“ Yes,” added the other; “and of the Roman emperors as low as 
Severus; besides a great deal of the Heathen Mythology, and all the 
Metals, Semi-Metals, Planets, and distinguished philosophers.” 
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“ Very true, indeed, my dears, but you are blessed with wonderful 
memories, and your poor cousin has probably none at all. There is a 
vast deal of difference ip memories, as well as in every thing else, and 
therefore you must make allowance for your cousin, and pity her de- 
ficiency. And remember that, if you are ever so forward and clever 
yourselves, you should always be modest; for, much as you know al- 
ready, there is a great deal more for you to learn.” 

“Yes, 1 know there is, till Iam seventeen. But 1 must tell you 
another thing of Fanny, so odd and so stupid. Do you know, she says 
she does not want to learn either music or drawing.’ 

“‘ To be sure, my dear, that is very stupid indeed, and shews a great 
want of genius and emulation. But, all things considered, 1 do not 
know whether it is not as well that it should be so, for, though you 
know (owing to me) your papa and mamma are so good as to bring her 
up with you, it is not at all necessary that she should be as accomplished 
as you are ;—on the contrary, it is much more desirable that there 
should be a difference.”—p. 33. 

The character of Sir ‘Thomas is admirably drawn ; one of those 
men who always judge rightly, and act wisely, when a case is fairly 
put before them ; but who are quite destitute of acuteness of dis- 
cernment and adroitness of conduct. ‘The Miss Bertrams, with- 
out any peculiarly bad natural disposition, and merely with that 
selfishness, self-importance, and want of moral training, which 
are the natural result of their education, are conducted, by a train 
of probable circumstances, to a catastrophe which involves their 
father in the deepest affliction. It is melancholy to reflect how 
many young ladies in the same sphere, with what is ordinarily 
called every advantage in point of education, are so precisely in 
the same situation, that if they avoid a similar fate, it must be 
rather from good luck than any thing else. The care that is taken 
to keep from them every thing in the shape of affliction, prevents 
their best feelings from being exercised; and the pains be- 
stowed on their accomplishment, raises their idea of their own 
consequence: the heart becomes hard, and is engrossed by vanity 
with all its concomitant vices. Mere moral and religious instruc- 
tion are not adequate to correct all this. But it is a shame to 
give in our own language sentiments which are so much better ex- 
pressed by Miss Austin. 

* Sir Thomas too lately became aware how unfavourable to the cha- 
racter of an ged ey ne be the totally opposite treatment which 
Maria and Julia had been always experiencing at home, where the ex- 
cessive indulgence and flattery of their aunt had been continually con- 
trasted with his own severity. He saw how ill he had judged, in 
expecting to counteract what was wrong in Mrs. Norris, by its reverse 
in himself, clearly saw that he had but increased the evil, by teaching 
them so to repress their spirits in his presence, as to make their real dis- 
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a person who had been able to attach them only by the blindness of her 
afiection, and the excess of her praise. 

* Here had been grievous mismanagement ; but, bad as it was, he gra- 
dually grew to feel that it had not been the most direful mistake in his 
plan of education. Something must have been wanting within, or time 
would have worn away much of its ill effect. He feared that principle, 
active principle, had been wanting, that they had never been properly 
taught to govern their inclinations and tempers, by that sense of duty 
which can alone suffice. They had been instructed theoretically in 
their religion, but never required to bring it into daily practice. To be 
distinguished for elegance and accomplishments—the authorised object 
of their youth—could have had no useful influence that way, no moral 
effect on the mind. He had meant them to be good, but his cares had 
been directed to the understanding and manners, not the disposition ; 
and of the necessity of self-denial and humility, he feared they had 
never heard from any lips that could profit them. 

‘ Bitterly did he deplore a deficiency which now he could scarcely 
comprehend to have been possible. Wretchedly did he feel, that with 
all the cost and care of an anxious and expensive education, he had 
brought up his daughters, without their understanding their first duties, 
or his being acquainted with their character and temper.’—vol. iii. 
pp- 330—332. 


Edmund Bertram, the second son, a sensible and worthy young 
man, is captivated by a Miss Crawford, who, with her brother, is 
on a visit at the Parsonage with her half-sister, Mrs. Grant: the 
progress of his passion is very happily depicted : 


* Miss Crawford’s attractions did not lessen. The harp arrived, and 
rather added to her beauty, wit, and good humour, for she played with 
the greatest obligingness, with an expression and taste which were pecu- 
liarly becoming, and there was something clever to be said at the close 
of every air. Edmund was at the parsonage every day to be in- 
dulged with his favourite instrument; one morning secured an invita- 
tion for the next, for the lady could not be unwilling to have a listener, 
and every thing was soon in a fair train. 

‘ A young woman, pretty, lively, with a harp as elegant as herself; 
and both placed near a window, cut down to the ground, and opening 
on a little lawn, surrounded by shrubs in the rich foliage of summer, 
was enough to catch any man’s heart. The season, the scene, the air, 
were all favourable to tenderness and seutiment.’—vol, i. pp. 132, 133. 

He is, however, put in doubt as to her character, by the occa- 
sional levity of her sentiments, and her aversion to- his intended 
profession, the church, and to a retired life. Both she and her 
brother are very clever, agreeable, and good-humoured, and not 
without moral taste, (for Miss Austin does not deal in fiends and 
angels,) but brought up without strict principles, and desti- 
tute of real self-denying benevolence. The latter falls in love 
with Fanny Price, whom he had been originally intending to flirt 
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with for his own amusement. She, however, objects to his prin- 
ciples; being not satisfied with religious belief and practice in 
herself, and careless about them in her husband. In this respect 
she presents a useful example to a good many modern females, 
whose apparent regard for religion in themselves, and indifference 
about it in their partners for life, make one sometimes inclined to 
think that they hold the opposite extreme to the Turk’s opinion, 
and believe men to have no souls. Her uncle, Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, who sees nothing of her objection, is displeased at her re- 
fusal; and thinking that she may not sufficiently prize the com- 
forts of wealth to which she has been so long accustomed, without 
the aid of contrast, encourages her paying a visit to her father, a 
Captain Price, of the Marines, settled with a large family at 
Portsmouth. She goes, accompanied by her favourite brother 
William, with all the fond recollections, and bright anticipations, 
of a visit after eight years’ absence. 

With a candour very rare in a novelist, Miss Austin describes 
the remedy as producing its effect. After she has spent a month 
in the noise, privations, and vulgarities of home, Mr. Crawford 
pays her a visit of a couple of days; after he was gone, 


‘ Fanny was out of spirits all the rest of the day. Though tolerably 
secure of not seeing Mr. Crawford again, she fue not help being low. 
It was parting with somebody of the nature of a friend; and though in 
one light glad to have him gone, it seemed as if she was now deserted by 
every body; it was a sort of renewed separation from Mansfield; and 
she could not think of his returning to town, and being frequently with 
Mary and Edmund, without feelings so near akin to envy, es made her 
hate herself for having them. y 

* Her dejection had no abatement from any thing passing around her; 
a friend or two of her father’s, as always happened if he was not with 
them, spent the long, long evening there; and from six o’clock to half 
past nine, there was little intermission of noise or grog. She was very 
low. The wonderful improvement which she still fancied in Mr. Craw- 
ford, was the nearest to administering comfort of anything within the 
current of her thoughts. Not considering in how different a circle she 
had been just seeing him, nor how much might be owing to contrast, 
she was quite persuaded of his being astonishingly more gentle, and re- 
gardful of others, than formerly. And if in little things, must it not be 
so in great? So anxious for her health and comfort, so very feeling as 
he now expressed himself, and really seemed, might not it be fairly 
supposed, that he would not much longer persevere in a suit so dis- 
tressing to her ?’—vol. iii. pp. 224, 225. 


Fanny is, however, armed against Mr. Crawford by a stronger 
feeling than even her disapprobation ; by a vehement attachment 
to Edmund. ‘The silence in which this passion is cherished—the 
slender hopes and enjoyments by which it is fed—the restlessness 
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and jealousy with which it fills a mind naturally active, contented 
and unsuspicious—the manner in which it tinges every event and 
every reflection, are painted with a vividness and a detail of which 
we can scarcely conceive any one but a female, and we should 
almost add, a female writing from recollection, capable. 

To say the truth, we suspect one of Miss Austin’s great merits 
in our eyes to be, the iasight she gives us into the peculiarities of 
female character. Authoresses can scarcely ever forget the esprit 
de corps—can scarcely ever forget that they are authoresses. 
They seem to feel a sympathetic shudder at exposing naked a 
female mind. Elles se peignent en buste, and leave the mysteries 
of womanhood to be described by some interloping male, like 
Richardson or Marivaux, who is turned out before he has seen 
half the rites, and is forced to spin from his own conjectures the 
rest. Now from this fault Miss Austin is free. Her heroines 
are what one knows women must be, though one never can get 
them to acknowledge it. As liable to ‘ fall in love first,’ as anxious 
to attract the attention of agreeable men, as much taken with 
a striking manner, or a handsome face, as unequally gifted with 
constancy and firmness, as liable to have their affections biassed by 
convenience or fashion, as we, on our part, will admit men to be. 
As some illustration of what we mean, we refer our readers to the 
conversation between Miss Crawford and Fanny, vol. iii. p. 102. 
Fanny’s meeting with her father, p. 199. her reflections after 
reading Edmund’s letter, 246. her happiness (good, and heroine 
though she be) in the midst of the- misery of all her friends, when 
she finds that Edmund has decidedly broken with her rival; feel- 
ings, all of them, which, under the influence of strong passion, 
must alloy the purest mind, but with which scarcely any authoress 
but Miss Austin would have ventured to temper the ztheriel ma- 
terials of a heroine.” 

But we must proceed to the publication of which the title is 
prefixed to this article. {[t contains, it seems, the earliest and 
the latest productions of the author; the first of them having been 
purchased, we are told, many years back by a bookseller, who, 
for some reason unexplained, thought proper to alter his mind 
and withhold it. We do not much applaud his taste; for though 
it is decidedly inferior to her other works, having less plot, and 
what there is, less artificially wrought up, and also less exquisite 
nicety of moral painting ; yet the same kind of excellences which 
characterise the other novels may be perceived in this, in a degree 
which would have been higttly creditable to most other writers of 
the same school, and which would have entitled the author to con- 
siderable praise, had she written nothing better. , 

We already begin to fear, that we have indulged too much in 
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extracts, and we must save some room for ‘ Persuasion,’ or we 
could not resist giving a specimen of John Thorpe, with his 
horse that cannot go less than 10 miles an hour, his refusal to 
drive his sister ‘ hecause she has such thick ankles,’ and his sober 
consumption of five pints of port a day; altogether the best por- 
trait of a species, which, though almost extinct, cannot yet 
be quite classed among the Palzotheria, the Bang-up Oxonian. 
Miss Thorpe, the jilt of middling life, is, in her way, quite as 
good, though she has not the a being the representative 
of a rare or a diminishing species. We fear few of our readers, 
however they may admire the naiveté, will admit the truth of poor 
John Morland’s postscript, ‘1 can never expect to know such 
another woman.’ 

The latter of these novels, however, ‘ Persuasion,’ which is 
more strictly to be considered as a posthumous work, possesses 
that superiority which might be expected from the more mature 
age at which it was written, and is second, we think, to none of 
the former ones, if not superior to all. In the humorous deline- 
ation of character it does not abound quite so much as some of 
the others, though it has great merit even on that score ; but it has 
more of that tender and yet elevated kind of interest which is 
aimed at by the generality of novels, and in pursuit of which they 
seldom fail of running into romantic extravagance : on the whole, 
_ it is one of the most elegant fictions of common life we ever 
remember to have met with. 

Sir Walter Elliot, a silly and conceited baronet, has three 
daughters, the eldest two, unmarried, and the third, Mary, the wife 
of a neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Charles Musgrove, heir to a 
considerable fortune, and living in a genteel cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Great house which he is hereafter to inherit. 
The second daughter, Anne, who is the heroine, and the only one 
of the family possessed of good sense, (a quality which Miss 
Austin is as sparing of in her novels, as we fear her great mistress, 
Nature, has been in real life,) when on a visit to her sister, is, by 
that sort of instinct which generally points out to all parties the 

rson on whose judgment and temper they may rely, appealed to 
in all the little family differences which arise, and which are de- 
scribed with infinite spirit and detail. 

The following touch reminds us, in its minute fidelity to nature, 
of some of the happiest strokes in the subordinate parts of Ho- 
garth’s prints: Mr. C. Musgrove has an aunt whom he wishes 
to treat with becoming attention, but who, from being of a some- 
what inferior class in point of family and fashion, is studiously 
shunned by his wife, who has all the family pride of her father 
and eldest sister: he takes the opportunity of a walk with a large 
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party on a fine day, to visit this despised relation, but cannet per- 
suade his wife to accompany him; she pleads fatigue, and re- 
mains with the rest to await his return ; and he walks home with 
her, not much pleased at the incivility she has shown. 


‘She (Anne Elliot) joined Charles and Mary, and was tired enough 
to be very glad of Charles’s other arm ;—but Charles, though in very 
good humour with her, was out of temper with his wife. Mary had 
shown herself disobliging to him, and was now to reap the consequence, 
which consequence was his dropping her arm almost every moment, to 
cut off the heads of some nettles in the hedge with his switch; and when 
Mary began to complain of it, and lament her being ill-used, according 
to custom, in being on the hedge side, while Anne was never incom- 
moded on the other, he dropped the arms of both to hunt after a weasel 
which he had a momentary glance of ; and they could hardly get him 
along at all.’—vol. iii. pp. 211, 212. 


But tle principal interest arises from a combination of events 
which cannot be better explained than by a part of the prefatory 
narrative, which forms, in general, an Euripidean prologue to Miss 
Austin’s novels. 


* He was not Mr. Wentworth, the former curate of Monkford, how- 
ever suspicious appearances may be, but a Captain Frederick Wentworth, 
his brother, who being made commander in consequence of the action off 
St. Domingo, and not immediately employed, had come into Somerset- 
shire, in the summer of 1806; and having no parent living, found a home 
for half a year, at Monkford. He was, at that time, a remarkably fine 
young man, with a great deal of intelligence, spirit and brilliancy ; and 
Anne an extremely pretty girl, with gentleness, modesty, taste, and 
feeling. Half the sum of attraction, on either side, might have been 
enough, for he had nothing to do, and she had hardly any body to 
love; but the encounter of such lavish recommendations could not fail. 
They were gradually acquainted, and when acquainted, rapidly and 
deeply in love. It would be difficult to say which had seen highest 
perfection in the other, or which had been the happiest ; she, in receiv- 
ing his declarations and proposals, or he in having them accepted. 

‘A short period of exquisite felicity followed, and but a short one. 
Troubles soon arose. Sir Walter, on being applied to, without actually 
withholding his consent, or saying it should never be, gave it all the 
negative of great astonishment, great coldness, great silence, and a pro- 
fessed resolution of doing nothing for his daughter. He thought it a 
very degrading alliance ; and Lady Russell, though with more tempered 
pow pardonable pride, received it as a most unfortunate one. 

* Anne Elliot, with all her claims of birth, beauty, and mind, to throw 
herself away at nineteen ; involve herself at nineteen in an engagement 
with a young man, who had nothing but himself to recommend him, 
and no hopes of attaining affluence, but in the chances of a most un- 
certain profession, and no connexions to secure even his further rise in 
that profession ; would be, indeed, a throwing away, which she grieved 
to think of! Anne Elliot, so young; known to so few, to be ae 
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off by a stranger without alliance or fortune; or rather sunk by him 
into @ state of most wearing, anxious, youth-killing dependance! It 
must not be, if by any fair interference of friendship, any representa- 
tions from one who had almost a mother’s love, and mother’s rights, it 
could be prevented. 

* Captain Wentworth had no fortune. He had been lucky in his pro- 
fession, but spending freely, what had come freely, had realized no- 
thing. But, he was confident that he should soon be rich ; full of life 
and ardour, he knew that he should soon have a ship, and soon be on 
a station that would lead to every thing he wanted. He had always 
been lucky; he knew he should be so still. Such confidence, power- 
ful in its own warmth, and bewitching in the wit which often expressed 
it, must have been enough for Anne; but Lady Russell saw it very 
differently. His sanguine temper, and fearlessness of mind, operated 
very differently on her. She saw in it but an aggravation of the evil. 
It only added a dangerous character to himself. He was brilliant, he 
was headstrong. Lady Russell had little taste for wit; and of any 
thing approaching to imprudence a horror. She deprecated the con- 
nexion in every light. 

* Such opposition, as these feelings produced, was more than Anne 
could combat. Young and gentle as she was, it might yet have been 
possible to withstand her father’s ill-will, though unsoftened by one 
kind word or look on the part of her sister; but Lady Russell, whom 
she had always loved and relied on, could not, with such steadiness of 
opinion, and such tenderness of manner, be continually advising her in 
vain. She was persuaded to believe the engagement a wrong thing— 
indiscreet, improper, hardly capable of success, and not deserving it. 
But it was not a merely selfish caution, under which she acted, in put- 
ting anend to it. Wad she not imagined herself consulting his good, 
even more than her own, she could hardly have given him up. The 
belief of being prudent, and self-denying principally for his advantage, 
was her chief consolation, under the misery of a parting—a final part- 
ing; and every consolation was required, for she had to encounter all 
the additional pain of opinions, on his side, totally unconvinced and 
unbending, and of his feeling himself ill-used by so forced a relinquish- 
ment. He had left the country in consequence. 

* A few months had seen the beginning and the end of their acquain- 
tance ; but, not with a few months ended Anne’s share of suffering from 
it. Her attachment and regrets had, for a long time, clouded every 
enjoyment of youth; and an early loss of bloom and spirits had been 
their lasting effect. 

‘ More than seven years were gone since this little history of sorrow- 
ful interest had reached its close; and time had softened down much, 
perhaps nearly all of peculiar attachment to him,—but she had been 
too dependent on time alone ; no aid had been given in change of place, 
(except in one visit to Bath soon after the rupture,) or in any novelty 
or enlargement of society. No one had ever come within the Kellynch 
circle, who could bear a comparison with Frederick Wentworth, as he 
stood in her memory. No second attachment, the only thoroughly 
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natural, happy, and sufficient cure, at her time of life, had been pos- 
sible to the nice tone of her mind, the fastidiousness of her taste, in the 
small limits of the society around them. She had been solicited, when 
about two-and-twenty, to change her name, by the young man, who 
not long afterwards found a more willing mind in her younger sister ; 
and Lady Russel had lamented her refusal; for Charles Musgrove was 
the eldest son of a man, whose landed property and general importance 
were second, in that country, only to Sir Walter’s, and of good character 
and appearance ; and however Lady Russell might have asked yet for 
something more, while Anne was nineteen, she would have rejoiced to 
see her at twenty-two, so respectably removed from the partialities and 
injustice of her father’s house, and settled so permanently near herself. 
But in this case, Anne had left nothing for advice to do; and though 
Lady Russell, as satisfied as ever with her own discretion, never wished 
the past undone, she began now to have the anxiety, which borders on 
hopelessness, for Anne’s being tempted, by some man of talents and in- 
dependence, to enter a state for which she held her to be peculiarly 
fitted by her warm affections and domestic habits. 

‘They knew not each other's opinion, either its constancy or its 
change, on the one leading point of Anne’s conduct, for the subject was 
never alluded to,—but Anne, at seven-and-twenty, thought very differ- 
ently from what she had been made to think at nineteen.—She did not 
blame Lady Russell, she did not blame herself for having been guided 
by her; but she felt that were any young person, in similar circum- 
stances, to apply to her for counsel, they would never receive any of 
such certain immediate wretchedness, such uncertain future good.— 
She was persuaded that, under every disadvantage of disapprobation at 
home, and every anxiety attending his profession, all their probable 
fears, delays and disappointments, she should yet have been a happier 
woman in maintaining the engagement, than she had been in the sacri- 
fice of it; and this, she fully believed, had the usual share, had even 
more than a usual share of all such solicitudes and suspense been theirs, 
without reference-to the actual results of their case, which, as it hap- 
pened, would have bestowed earlier prosperity than could be reasonably 
calculated on. All his sanguine expectations, all his confidence had 
been justified. His genius and ardour had seemed to foresee and to 
command his prosperous path. He had, very soon after their engage- 
ment ceased, got employ; and all that he had told her would follow, 
had taken place. He had distinguished himself, and early gained the 
other step in rank—and must now, by successive captures, have made 
a handsome fortune. She had only navy lists and newspapers for her 
authority, but she could not doubt his being rich ;—and, in favour of 
his constancy, she had no reason to believe him married. 

* How eloquent could Anne Elliot have been,—how eloquent, at 
least, were her wishes, on the side of early warm attachment, and a 
cheerful confidence in futurity, against that over-anxious caution which 
seems to insult exertion and distrust Providence!—She had been forced 
into ptudence in her youth, she learned romance as she grew older— 
the natural sequel of an unnatural beginning.’—vol. iii. pp. 57—67. 
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After an absence of —_ years, he returns to her neighbour- 
hood, and circumstances throw them frequently in contact. No- 
thing can be more exquisitely painted than her feelings on such 
occasions. First, dread of the meeting,—then, as that is removed 
by custom, renewed regret for the happiness she has thrown 
away, and the constantly recurring contrast, though known only 
to herself, between the distance of their intercourse and her imvo- 
luntary sympathy with all his feelings, and instant comprehension 
of all his thoughts, of the meaning of every glance of his eye, 
and curl of his lip, and intonation of his voice. In him her mild 
good sense and elegance gradually re-awake long-forgotten attach- 
ment: but with it return the usual accompaniments of unde- 
clared love, distrust of her sentiments towards him, and suspicions 
of their being favourable to another. In this state of regretful 
jealousy he overhears, while writing a letter, a conversation she 
is holding with his friend Captain Harville, respecting another 
naval friend, Captain Benwick, who had been engaged to the sister 
of the former, and very speedily after her death had formed a fresh 
engagement: we cannot refrain from inserting an extract from 
this conversation, which is exquisitely beautiful. 


*“ Your feelings may be the strongest,” replied Anne, “ but the same 
spirit of analogy will authorise me to assert that ours are the most ten- 
der. Man is more robust than woman, but he is not longer-lived; 
which exactly explains my view of the nature of their attachments. 
Nay, it would be too hard upon you, if it were otherwise. You have 
difficulties, and privations, and dangers enough to struggle with. You 
are always labouring and toiling, exposed to every risk and hardship. 
Your home, country, friends, all quitted. Neither time, nor health, 
nor life, to be called your own. It would be too hard indeed” (with a 
faltering voice) “ if woman’s feelings were to be added to all this.” 

*“ We shall never agree upon this question”—Captain Harville was 
beginning to say, when a slight noise called their attention to Captain 
Wentworth’s hitherto perfectly quiet division of the room. It was 
nothing more than that his pen had fallen down, but Anne was startled 
at finding him nearer than she had supposed, and half inclined to sus- 
pect that the pen had only fallen, because he had been occupied by 
them, striving to catch sounds, which yet she did not think he could 
have caught. ‘ 

* Have you finished your letter?” said Captain Harville. “ Not 
quite, a few lines more. I shall have done in five minutes.” . 

* “There is ro hurry on my side. I am only ready whenever you 
are.—I am in very good anchorage here,” (smiling at Anne) “ well sup- 

lied, and want for nothing.—No hurry for a signal at all._— Well, Miss 

lliot,” (lowering his voice) “ as I was saying, we shall never agree I 
suppose upon this point. No man and woman would, probably. But 
let me observe that all histories are against you, all stories, prose and 
verse. If I had such a memory as Benwick, I could bring you fifty 
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quotations in a moment on my side the argument, and I do not think I 
ever opened a book in my life which had not something to say upon 
woman's inconstancy. Songs and proverbs, all talk of woman’s fickle- 
ness. But perhaps you will say, these were all written by men.” 

‘“ Perhaps I shall. Yes, yes, if you please, no reference to examples 
in books. Men have had every advantage of us in telling their own 
story. Education has been theirs in so much higher a degree: the pen 
has been in their hands. I will not allow books to prove any thing. 

*“ But how shall we prove any thing?” 

*“ We never shall. We never can expect to prove any thing upon 
such a point. It is a difference of opinion which does not admit of 
proof. We each begin probably with a little bias towards our own sex, 
and upon that bias build every circumstance in favour of it which has 
occurred within our own circle; many of which circumstances (perhaps 
those very cases which strike us the most) may be precisely such as can- 
not be brought forward without betraying a confidence, or in some re- 
spect sa) ing what should not be said. 

** Ah!” cried Captain Harville, in a tone of strong feeling, “ if I 
could but make you comprehend what a man suffers when he takes a 
last look at his wife and children, and watches the boat that he has sent 
them off in, as long as it is in sight, and then turns away and says, ‘ God 
knows whether we ever meet again!’ And then, if I could convey to 
you the glow of his soul when he does see them again; when, coming 
back after a twelvemonth’s absence perhaps, and obliged to put into ano- 
ther port, he calculates how soon it will be possible to get them there, 
pretending to deceive himself, and saying, ‘ They cannot be here till 
such a day,’ but all the while hoping for them twelve hours sooner, and 
seeing them arrive at last, as if Heaven had given them wings, by many 
hours sooner still! If I could explain to you all this, and all that a 
man can bear and do, and glories to do for the sake of these treasures of 
his existence! I speak, you know, only of such men as have hearts !” 

ressing his own with emotion. 

*« Oh!” cried Anne eagerly, “I hope I do justice to all that is felt 
by you, and by those who resemble you. God forbid that I should 
undervalue the warm and faithful feelings of any of my fellow-creatures: 
I should deserve utter contempt if I dared to suppose that true attach- 
ment and constancy were known only by woman. No, I believe you 
capable of every thing great and good in your married lives. I believe 
you equal to every important exertion, and to every domestic forbear- 
ance, so long as—if I may be allowed the expression, so long as you 
have an object. I mean, while the woman you love lives, and lives for 
you. All the privilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable 
one, you need not covet it) is that of loving longest, when existence or 
when hope is gone.” 

‘She could not immediately have uttered another sentence; her 
heart was too full, her breath too much oppressed.’—vol. iv. pp. 263 
—269. 


While this conversation has been going on, he has been reply- 
ing, 
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ing to it on paper, under the appearance of finishing his letter : 
he puts the paper into her hand, and hurries away. 

*“T can listen no longer in silence. I must speak to you by such 
means as are within my reach. You pierce mysoul. I am half agony, 
half hope. Telj me not that I am too late, that such precious feel- 
ings are gone for ever. I offer myself to you again with a heart even 
more your own, than when you almost broke it eight years and a half 
ago. Dare not say that man forgets sooner than woman, that his love 
has an earlier death. I have loved none but you. Unjust I may have 
been, weak and resentful | have been, but never inconstant. You alone 
have brought me to Bath. For youalone I think and plan.—Have you 
not seen this? Can you fail to have understood my wishes ?—I had 
not waited even these ten days, could | have read your feelings, as I 
think you must have penetrated mine. I can hardly write. I am 
every instant hearing something which overpowers me. You sink your 
voice, but I can distinguish the tones of that voice, when they would be 
lost on others.—Too good, too excellent creature! You do us justice 
indeed. You do believe that there is true attachment and constancy 
among men. Believe it to be most fervent, most undeviating - " 

“ ” 

We ventured, in a former article, to remonstrate against the de- 
thronement of the once powerful God of Love, in his own most 
especial domain, the novel; and to suggest that, in shunning the 
ordinary fault of recommending by examples a romantic and un- 
calculating extravagance of passion, Miss Austin had rather fallen 
into the opposite extreme of exclusively patronizing what are 
called prudent matches, and too much disparaging sentimental 
enthusiasm. We urged, that, mischievous as is the extreme on 

’ this side, it is not the one into which the young folks of the pre- 
sent day are the most likely to run: the prevailing fault is not 
now, whatever it may have been, to sacrifice all for love: 

* Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nee tantum Veneris quantum studiosa culinz.’ 

We may now, without retracting our opinion, bestow unquali- 
fied approbation ; for the distresses of the present heroine all arise 
from her prudent refusal to listen to the suggestions of her heart. 
The catastrophe however is happy, and we are left in doubt 
whether it would have been better for her or not, to accept the 
first proposal; and this we conceive is precisely the proper me- 
dium; for, though we would not have prudential calculations the 
sole principle to be regarded in marriage, we are far from advo- 
cating their exclusion. To disregard the advice of sober-minded 
friends on an important point of conduct, is an imprudence we 
would by no means recommend; indeed, it is a species of selfish- 
ness, if, in listening only to the dictates of passion, a man sacri- 
fices to its gratification the happiness of those most dear to him 
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as well as his own; though it is not now-a-days the most preva~ 
lent form of selfishness. But it is no condemnation of a senti- 
ment to say, that it becomes blameable when it interferes with 
duty, and is uncontrouled by conscience: the desire of riches, 
power, or distinetion,—the taste for ease and comfort,—are to be 
condemned when they transgress these bounds ; and love, if it 
keep within them, even though it be somewhat tinged with en- 
thusiasm, and a little at variance with what the worldly call pru- 
dence, i.e. regard for pecuniary advantage, may afford a better 
moral discipline to the mind than most other passions. It will 
not at least be denied, that it has often proved a powerful stimu- 
lus to exertion where others have failed, and has called forth 
talents unknown before even to the possessor. What, though the 
pursuit may be fruitless, and the hopes visionary ? ‘The result may 
be a real and substantial benefit, though of another kind ; the 
vineyard may have been cultivated by digging in it for the trea- 
sure which is never to be found. What, though the perfections 
with which imagination has decorated the beloved object, may, 
in fact, exist but in a slender degree? still they are believed in 
and admired as real; if not, the love is such as does not merit 
the name; and it is proverbially true that men become assimi- 
lated to the character (i. e. what they think the character) of the 
being they fervently adore: thus, as in the noblest exhibitions of 
the stage, though that which is contemplated be but a fiction, it 
may be realized in the mind of the beholder; and, though grasp- 
ing at a cloud, he may become worthy of possessing a real god- 
dess. Many a generous sentiment, and many a virtuous resolu- 
tion, have been called forth and matured by admiration of one, 
who may herself perhaps have been incapable of either. It mat- 
ters not what the object is that a man aspires to be worthy of, 
and proposes as a model for imitation, if he does but believe it 
to be excellent. Moreover, all doubts of success (and they are 
seldom, if ever, entirely wanting) must either produce or exercise 
humility; and the endeavour to study another’s interests and 
inclinations, and prefer them to one’s own, may promote a habit 
of general benevolence which may outlast the present occasion, 
Every thing, in short, which tends to abstract a man in any degree, 
or in any way, from self,—from self-admiration and self-interest, 
has, so far at least, a beneficial influence in forming the character. 
On the whole, Miss Austin’s works may safely be recom- 
mended, not only as among the most unexceptionable of their 
class, but as combining, in an eminent degree, instruction with 
amusement, though without the direct effort at the former, of 
which we have complained, as sometimes defeating its object. 
For those who cannot, or will not, /earn any thing from produc- 
. tions 
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tions of this kind, she has provided entertainment which entitles 
her to thanks; for mere innocent amusement is in itself a good, 
when it interferes with no greater ; especially as it may occupy the 
place of some other that may not be mnocent. The Eastern mo- 
narch who proclaimed a reward to him who should discover a new 
pleasure, would have deserved well of mankind had he stipulated 
that it should be blameless. ‘Those, again, who delight in the 
study of human nature, may improve in the knowledge of it, and 
in the profitable application of that knowledge, by the perusal of 
such fictions as those before us. 


Art. VI.—Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus ; or, a Reply to the 
Notice of the New Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review. By E. H. Barker,O.T.N. Part 
the First. London. 1820. 

WE mentioned upon a recent occasion, that of the nume- 

rous replies to our critiques, written by angry and dis- 
appointed authors, it is our general practice to notice those only 
which produce something new upon the subject of our discussion, 
or which seem to make a plausible defence. Upon neither of 
these grounds, however, has the work now before us the least 
claim upon our attention. It is indebted for this distinction to an 
occurrence of a whimsical nature. 

Our readers are aware of an established practice among the 
proprietors of periodical works, of sewing up with the covers 
of their Numbers, the literary advertisements, not only of their 
own stock, but of those of other publishers ; this method of ad- 
vertising being found by experience the most effectual which the 
sagacity of the trade has yet devised. Among those in the habit 
of availing themselves of the powerful engine of publicity which 
our wrapper affords, is Mr. A. J. Valpy, the printer and editor of 
the New Greek Thesaurus. This gentleman, feeling severely mor- 
tified at the review of that work, in our X LIVth Number, and 
imagining that it would affect his pecuniary interests, wrote some 
pages of bitter complaint against us. At first, however, he de- 
spaired of being able to give sufficient circulation to his diatribe : 
for, says he, ‘ we are not ignorant of the nature of the contest, or 
of the disparity of the odds which we have to encounter, while 
answering an article in the Quarterly Review, the extent of whose 
circulation defies the possibility of publishing our defence in 
every place to which the accusation is wafted.’ He had not, 
therefore, while writing this sentence, conceived the idea of the 
singular plan which he subsequently adopted—namely, that of 
connecting his ‘ Reply’ with the Advertisements sent for insertion 
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at the end of our Journal, and thus making us the vehicle of pro- 
pagating invective against ourselves. Fortune favours the bold: 
such was Mr. Murray’s confidence im the fairness of our stric- 
tures, that he appears to have felt no objection to let all the world 
see what could be urged against them ; and, accordingly, through- 
out the whole ‘ extent of our circulation,’ Mr. Valpy’s accusation 
of us was © wafted.’ 

It is hard to feel angry with so much cleverness and. spirit : 
and had Mr. Valpy confined himself to an attack-upon our ar- 
ticle, we should have suffered him to enjoy the success of his 
device without molestation; but he has ventured to mix with 
his complaint, some unfounded and unjustifiable reflections on 
the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, a scholar whose name can never be men- 
tioned but with respect by every lover of sound literature and 
honourable principles. To this gentleman, therefore, against 
whom we have been made a vehicle for propagating calumny, 
an ample and a public apology becomes indispensably due. But 
as to the mode of effecting this, a little difficulty at first 
presented itself: Mr. Valpy’s paper could not be noticed as 
a publication: it was sent abroad in our own wrapper. We 
were relieved, however, from this embarrassment by he brother 
Editor, Mr. Edmund Henry Barker, who having already ‘ written 
a book’ upon the same subject, had given us a fair vantage 
ground. As this book, whose portentous title we have prefixed to 
this article, contains the same allegations and the same arguments 
as Mr. Valpy has put forth—accompanied indeed with more per- 
sonalities and foul language, we are enabled to reply to both the 
complainants at once. We shall accordingly proceed to rescue this 
performance from the fate to which the writings of Mr. Barker 
are naturally destined; reminding him at the same time, that 
it owes this distinction to no merits of its own, but solely to the 
peculiar operations of his colleague. 

We must first give the reader Mr. Barker’s own explication 
of his title-page. 

‘The following Book derives its title, Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, 
from a celebrated work published by Richard Johnson, the Master of 
Nottingham School, in 1717-8, called: 

“ Aristarchus Anti-Bentleianus 
Quadraginta sez 
Bentleu Errores 
super 
Q. Horatii Flacci 
Odarum Libro primo spissos nonnulios, 
et erubescendos : 
Item per Notas universas in Latinitate 
Lapsus foedissimos Nonaginta ostendens.” 
VOL. XNIV. NO. XLVIIM, BB 
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And before the reader has finished the perusal of it, be will in all 
probability be satisfied that, if he bas to deal with a person of erudition 
infinitely inferior in every respect to Dr. Bentley, he has to behold 
errours as gross and as numerous, as those pointed out by Richard 
Johnson, and he will find matter for deep reflection in observing that 
the errours are not merely slips of the pen, but aberrations of the heart.’ 
—Preface,p.v.  * 

We shall at present only remark, that the titlé of Aristarchus 
Anti-Bentleianus was assumed by Johnson, in allusion to the 
practice which had long prevailed, both among friends and ene- 
mies, of giving to Dr. Bentley the title of Aristarchus; as well 
as to the-direct pretensions advanced by himself in the Pre- 
face to the very: book which was the subject of that criticism: 
‘ Est et peracri insuper judicio opus; est sagacitate et ayxwola; 
est, ut de Aristarcho olim predicabant, divinandi quadam peritia 
et pavrixg, &e.’ Pref.ad Hor. That any such pretensions were 
made in the paper which has excited all this fury of resentment 
in the breast of Mr. Barker, will hardly be contended. But we 
must beg our readers to bear in mind, that he undertakes im his 
outset to detect in our article errors as gross and as numerous 
as those pointed out by Richard Johnson in Bentley’s Horace. 
Now, Johnson promised to convict Bentley of error in no less than 
136 imstances; and though he was far from making good his 
vaunt, yet in a considerable proportion of those cases it must be 
confessed that he succeeded. hat success his professed imita- 
tor E. H. Barker, O. T. N. meets with, the reader shall speedily 
have an opportunity of judging. 

The object of his attack is fixed in the next paragraph : 

* The fact of the Quarterly Review of the New Greek Thesaurus 
having been written by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield is so notorious, and the 
internal evidence of his composition, which the Review itself supplies, 
is so powerful, that it would be a mere waste of words to attempt a for- 
a of it; and it would be equally idle to shew that the Reviewer 
could only have had an improper motive for writing the Review. He 
is the avowed personal enemy of the editors of the New Greek Thesau- 
rus, and could not undertake the anonymous review of their work with- 
out the grossest violation of common decorum and without the strongest 
suspicions of private malignity, and yet he has the unparalleled effron- 
tery the egregious and disgusting hypocrisy, to talk of “ the impar- 
tiality of his criticism.” (p. 348.)!—Preface, pp. v. vii. 

We here see that the fact, of our article having been written by 
this gentleman, is made to rest entirely upon the authority of Mr. 
Barker ; who, however, after saying that ‘it would be a mere 
waste of words to attempt a formal proof of it,’ does devote a very 
large portion of his publication to this very ‘ attempt ;’ and that 
too by a mode of demonstration never invented before his time. 

He 
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He begins by assuming the fact as an axiom: and then argues 
that his assumption is correct, from instances of supposed coin- 
cidence and resemblance of expression between our Review, and 
numerous other anonymous writings, in this and other journals, 
which he also assumes on no authority to have been written by Dr. 
Blomfield: but with the greater part of which that gentleman 
had, to our certain knowledge, not the slightest concern! After 
such a specimen of his discernment, and his power of reasoning, it 
may appear superfluous to say more upon this topic. We cannot 
be supposed very anxious to disclaim the co-operation of a scho- 
lar, whose talents and learning would reflect lustre upon our pub- 
lication; and Mr. Barker can hardly expect us to gratify his cu- 
niosity, by either admitting or denying the point for which he con- 
tends. ‘That he may not, however, suspect us of any wish to 
shelter the victim of his resentment, we will, without making any 
admission, suppose for the sake of argument, that he has been 
truly informed of a fact which he has so lamentably failed in 
proving—that Dr. Blomfield was the author of our review of 
Stephens’s Thesaurus. What provocation can be found for the 
virulent language with which we find him assailed? or what 
apology can be made to the world for such an outrage upon 
the decencies of civilized society? The article in our Journal is 
answerable for nothing beyond its own contents—and therein Mr. 
Barker has been able to detect no foul language, no opprobrious 
accusation. But Dr. Blomfield, he asserts, ‘is the avowed personal 
enemy of the editors’ of the Thesaurus. Where such an ‘ avowal’ 
was ever made, and upon what he founds such an improbable 
assertion, he does not tell us—and until we have something 
more than Mr. Barker’s assurance, we must continue to believe 
this an untruth, the sheer effusion of passion and mortified 
vanity. Dr. Blomfield’s character is by this time sufficiently 
known to the world, not only as a scholar, whose acquirements 
reflect honour on his country, but as a learned, sensible, and con- 
scientious divine, exemplary in the discharge of the duties of a 
pastor, and remarkably attentive to every moral and Christian 
obligation. A character can hardly be imagined more opposite 
to that which the enraged Aristarch attempts to fix upon him: 

‘ Mr. Blomfield appears to have derived the black blood in his veins 
from that blood of Prometheus, which flowed to the ground, as the vul- 
ture preyed upon his liver, and from which sprang the herba promethea, 
described to be capable of producing antipathy and hatred.’—Pref. p. xi. 

We will not disgust our readers with quoting any more para- 
graphs of this description, which compose the greater part of 
Mr. Barker’s pamphlet, but will extract at once a few specimens 
of the epithets bestowed on Dr. Blomfield, and the accusations 
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preferred against him: he charges him with ‘ Consummate arro- 
gance and impertinence—The foulest malice—Utter disregard to 
truth — Gross fulsehoud—Unblushing impertinence—Buse and 
mercenary views—Unparalleled effrontery—Egregious and dis- 
gusting hypocrisy—Foul, secret and desperate malignity—Vulgar 
and coarse abuse—Low minded spite—turpitude—Staiements ab- 
solutely—designedly untrue— An understanding crooked—A heart 
envenomed—A pen full of gall,’ &c. &c. &c. ak 

Such is the language, which in all its varieties of combination, 
pervades every page of <Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus! If 
any thing can possibly aggravate the indecency of this exhibi- 
tion, it is, that Mr. Barker has dedicated the whole to Earl 
Spencer, a nobleman, who from his exalted and dignified charac- 
ter, as well as his correct taste and love for genuine literature, is, 
of all persons living, the most likely to be scandalized and dis- 
gusted by such effusions from the mouth of a person pretending 
to the name of a scholar. This.gratuitous insult is the more auda- 
c.ous, as it could hardly be unknown to the dedicator, that it 
was his Lordship who first distinguished and rewarded the merits 
of Dr. Blomfield, by preferring him, when a very young man, to 
a benefice in his patronage. 

It is with regret we acknowledge that Mr. Barker can quote 
great names as precedents for debating, with personality aud invec- 


tive, questions, which learning and taste alone ought to have de- 
cided. But he has contrived to adopt only the discreditable part 
of the example: and if he obtains a notice among the records of 
Fame, it must be from having surpassed every commentator and 
critic in the quantity and quality of his abuse. Erom the 
writings of his  resggpice in this art, of Peter Burmann, of John 


Cornelius de Pauw, and of his pretended prototype, Richard 
Jobnson, some amusement and some information may be derived, 
to compensate in part for their scurrility: but in our self-styled 
Aristarchus, not a sentence can be detected either of utility or of 
entertainment, except where laughter is excited by his own extra- 
vagance : he is a perfect male Obloquy, with whom ‘ base’ and 
‘ malignant’ supply an answer to every thing. ‘The sentences 
comprising his wrathful epithets are never pointed, and seldom, 
indeed, clothed in common propriety of diction; and when he is 
disposed to be eloquent, his language, far from bearing the least 
vestige of scholarship, would hardly be tolerated in a club of ap- 
prentices and man-milliners : 
* The gutta serena of praise was not big enough to hide the cataract of 
censure,’— p. 70. 
‘ Mr. Blomfield may justly claim to himself the merit of having with 
the spirit of an Indian barbarian conceived the right of revenge to de- 
volve 
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volve to him as the literary representative of the deceased, and of having 
presented the red hatchet of war instead of bearing before him the sacred 
calumet of peace.’ —p. 53. 

‘ No wonder that Mr. Blomfield should labour to prove Zscbylus to 
have been a fisherman, when he has himself adopted the language, and 
followed the trade of Billingsgate.’—p. 111. 

But the reader must be impatient to hear the grounds upon 
which Mr. Barker builds his charges against our critique, and 
against the moral character of its presumed author ; and be look- 
ing with a mixture of anxiety and horror for the disclosure of 
enormities which can have provoked such unexampled denuncia- 
tions. We will proceed to satisfy his curiosity, by specifying 
every particular objection and complaint ; distinguishing, how- 
ever, two topics which Mr. Barker jumbles together—his reply 
to the review, and his attack on the motives and the character 
of the supposed writer. Our readers will perceive, what, it 
seems, the Aristarchus cannot, that, even were his assumptions 
respecting Dr. Blomfield allowed, still, before he has proved the 
article to contain unfair or exaggerated statements, all his decla- 
mation upon the hostility and malignity, and other bad passions 
of that individual, are totally unavailable for his purpose. It will 
be recollected, that the review of Stephens’s Thesaurus in our 44th 
Number, was so long and full, that had its statements been untrue, 
or its criticism unsound, ample room must have been afforded for 
refutation. ‘The passages of which Aristarchus complains, are 
extremely few; and, comparatively speaking, so unimportant, 
that were they all struck out, the general effect of the article 
would not be in the least altered, nor would the editors of 
Stephens have any reason to congratulate themselves. 

The first topic of animadversion is the inconsistent practice of 
the Thesaurus respecting abbreviations of proper names, which 
was noticed by us, but in the gentlest terms of censure: and this 
point, which appears, at the utmost, secondary and even trivial, 
he picks out from the midst of our strictures to place in the front 
of his battle. Our observation is, 


* Nor do we find much fault with the inconstancy observable in the 
abbreviations of proper names; it is, however, a blemish to the work. 
Thus the same man is at one time Kuster. and at another Kust. Xe- 
nophon, Xenoph. and Xen. Hemster. and Hemst. Plutarch. and 
Plut. Hesych. and Hes. This, we suppose, is attributable to the dif- 
ferent MSS. from which the numerous additions are taken; but it indi- 
cates precipitancy on the part of the publishers,’—vol. xxii. p. 336. | 


Mr. Barker distinctly ‘ admits the fact to be as the reviewer 
states,’ but denies the inference : ‘ The truth is,’ says he, ‘ that the 
discrepancy results rather from iutention than from accident. 
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Whether the editors employ Kusterus, Kuster. or Kust. depends 
on a variety of circumstances.’ p. 3. He then proceeds to explain, 
what every one understands, that in some cases It may be inconveni- 
ent to use an abbreviation at all! But how the occasional necessity 
of writing Kusterus at length can account for the fluctuation be- 
tween Kuster. and Kust., none but such a reasoner as Mr. Barker 
will ever comprehend. For our own parts we frankly confess, that 
we are very seldom able to accompany him a single step in his 
demonstrations. 

When, after his discussion upon abbreviations had proceeded 
for about a page, we arrived at the following eloquent and beau- 
uiful sentence— 

* This observant Reviewer is like the mole,—he works underground, 
can see a very little way, | 

(meds 2° Buy’ axrds epCrwards piles, 

Critias in Elegiis, ap. Athen. 432.) 
just enough to scratch up a little dirt for a time, and erect a petty mound, 
which he fancies to be a splendid monument of his talents, but which 
proves to be “a striking monument of ill-directed labour,” p. 347. For 
by raising the earth he has left room for a trap to catch him: and soon 

ike 

Satan exalted sits, by merit rais’d 

To that bad eminence.’—p. 4. 
—we felt quite satisfied with his simile of the ‘ mole being 
exalted, like Satan, by merit, to his bad eminence,’ and thought 
that it had fairly set the question at rest: but not so deemed Mr. 
Barker, who recurs to his abbreviations, and discusses them for 
six pages more, with all the obscure diligence of his friend, the 
mole. 

- We remarked the inconsistent and varying manner in which 
the titles of books are quoted in the Thesaurus; and he admits 
this fact also; but thinks it very hard that our Review should no- 
tice it, after Professor Hermann had already complained of the 
same thing. ‘7'he humane laws of the country,’ says Mr. Barker, ‘do 
not allow a man to be tried twice for the same offence,’ and there- 
fore he concludes, that it is unjust for two readers to find the same 
fault in a book! He afterwards, indeed, alleges a much more 
rational and admissible apology—that the editors at the beginning 
of their undertaking, were inexperienced in these matters ; ‘ but 
he ventures to assert, that they are now unrivalled’ in the science 
of abridgment. We wish that he had given a specimen of this 
"ee somo by abridging his dissertation upon this subject : but 

aving once asserted that our Review has no right to charge the 
Thesaurus in this respect, because a similar inconsistency may be 
found between different compositions of Dr. Blomfield, he finds it 
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necessary to push his argument a little farther, and the practice of 
that gentleman is shown to be inconsistent with that of some other 
writers! He likewise discovers that Schneider and other persons 
have been occasionally mistaken in the minutiz of orthography,—_ 
and, after having completely lost all trace of his original argument 
in the course of his excursions in this delicious field, 
‘ Singula dum captus circumvectatur amore, 

he suddenly returns to his first conviction, that the Reviewer has 
‘more malignity than sense.’ 

Mr. Barker’s next grievance has no connection whatever with 
the Thesaurus. In our article, the following paragraph was quoted 
from the editors’ apology for their dissertations : 

* In concluding, the Editors would remark, that ail the criticisms in 
their work are to be considered as autoschediastic’ (a much nicer word 
than extemporaneous, or off-hand,) ‘ because as soon as they are finished, 
they are dispatched to the press, and that very little opportunity is 
afforded to them of correcting those errors, and supplying those defects, 
which a /eisurely and careful revision could not fail to discover.’ 


On this, our remark was, 

‘ A pretty consolation to the purchasers of a work, in which, if in any, 
extreme care and accuracy are required, to be told, that the editors are 
sensible that there are errors and defects in their remarks, but that they 
have no time to revise them ! If they cannot find leisure to consider their 
own observations, much less can it be in their power to weigh and com- 
pare the discordant opinions of other critics, and to pronounce a decisive 
judgment upon those questions of philology which the student expects 
to find authoritatively settled in a work of this nature.’—vol. xxii. p. 
340. 

These and all the other censures of the hasty way in which 
crude and ill-digested criticisms are thrown into the Thesaurus, or, 
as one of its panegyrists styles it, ‘the capacious reservoir,’ are 
passed over by Mr. Barker in discreet silence: but then he is in 
transports of indignation at the smile excited by his epithet ‘ auto- 
schediastic ;’ as well as at seeing other words distinguished by italics. 
‘ The Reviewer,’ he contends, could not ‘construe’ the passage : 
in this he may, perchance, be right; for its syntax is certamly 
none of the clearest. But with respect to ‘ autoschediastic,’ the 
word with which he has enriched our language, we should have 
been disposed to side with Mr. Barker, had he not unluckily 
entered into a defence of it himself. "The adoption of a new, but 
obvious term, derived from the Greek or Latin, is, at the worst, 
a piece of harmless pedantry ; and in a passage addressed exclu- 
sively to scholars, seems perfectly venial:—But let us hear the 
apology of Aristarchus : 

‘Ifa Greek word cannot with propriety be used in English, neither 
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can a Greek word be employed in Latin: and if the editors are cen- 
surable for doing the former, Dr. Bentley is equally-culpable for doing 
the latter. “ Nec sermonis puritatem, nec ordinis lumen, neque ratio- 
num vim et perspicuitatem vel in his abrocysdionx desideres.”"—Bentl. 
Pref. ad Horat. 

* Autoschediastic is as good a word in English, as H. Stephens’s coin- 
age, bellicositas, is in Latin :—“ Videtur aixh pro Fortitudine et belli- 
cositate, ut ita dicam, poni in hoc Poetz cujusdam loco.” Thes.’—pp. 
10.11. 


Now, two less apposite instances could hardly have been found. 
Bentley had the authority of Cicero and other Roman writers, for 
the use of a pure Greek word in a Latin sentence ; and H. Ste- 
phens, not knowing any term which would express his exact 
meaning, coins one, ‘ be/licositas,’ from a legitimate Latin adjec- 
tive, making at the same time the usual apology, ‘ ut ita dicam, 
for the license. Neither of these cases bears the slightest re- 
semblance to the coinage of a new English word from a Greek 
origin, while there existed already in our own language good and 
approved terms expressive of the very same meaning. is apo- 
logy Mr. Barker follows up by another of a kind still more 
peculiar. He compiles, with wonderful industry, a large collec- 
tion of novel words and phrases from papers in different reviews 
and other anonymous publications, which he is pleased to assign, 
upon no authority but his own, to the same pen as our article on 
the Thesaurus. About this mode of reasoning we have said 
enough already: and so unlucky is he in this laborious research, 
that not one out of twenty or thirty quotations is at all applicable 
to the parallel which he proposes to draw. 

The next subject of Mr. Barker’s severe displeasure, is our 
having smiled at the abbreviation of Thes. for Fiiesdtires, in a 
common English paragraph. He justifies it in his usual mode, by 
referring to the Latin notes of Dr. Blomfield upon ZEschylus, in 
which the Miscellanea Observationes and Museum Criticum are 
designated, as in the writings of most other scholars, by Misc. 
Obs. and Mus. Crit. But Mr. Barker cannot endure a jest; 
and he has accordingly hit upon a most extraordinary method of 
putting an end to it; he perseveres in writing T’hes. throughout 
his present publication ! 

Still we find nothing urged in defence of the Thes. itself. Mr. 
Barker’s next be ai is, the following short note in our critique, 
respecting Mr. Valpy’s republication of the Delphin Classics : 

* We allude to a precious scheme of Mr. Valpy’s, now in progress, of 
republishing the very worst edition of the Latin Classics. This inde- 
fatigable and zealous printer does not seem to have had the remotest 
idea, that the value of tlre original Delphin editions consisted almost 
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entirely in their scarcity ; a merit which his own publication of course 
cannot possess.’—Quart. Rev. vol. xxii. p. 303. 

As this publication is quite unconnected with the Thes. but 
proceeds from the press of one of its editors, Mr. Barker concludes 
that the mention of it could only have proceeded from ‘ implacable 
hostility,’ ‘ foul malignity,’ &c. It is not contended that this was 
an unfair account of Mr. Valpy’s original, or, as his friend terms 
it, his ‘ exploded scheme’ of republishing those French editions: 
but the ‘ present Delphin scheme’ is, as he informs us, totally 
different ; it being now intended to subjoin to each author the 
Variorum notes, and ‘ to use the best text and not the Delphin.’ 
This alteration in the plans of the publisher must, he thinks, have 
been well known to us from the light of advertisements, or 
of the Classical Journal; and the dissembling this knowledge 
argues of course ‘ foul malignity, &c. To all this we reply, 
first, that the mention of the ‘ Delphin scheme’ was no ‘ step- 
ping aside,’ as he alleges, but was incidental to the remarks on 
the very different degree of patronage experienced by classical 
publications in the days of H. Stephens, and m our own. Next, 
we will fairly put it to our readers, whether they are themselves 
such diligent examiners of the whole series of Mr. Valpy’s adver- 
tisements, as to make them believe it impossible for us to have 
been ignorant, that his original scheme had been ‘ exploded,’ and a 
new one adopted? Mr. Barker does not make sufficient allow- 
ance for persons who have not the fortune to inhale the atmos- 
phere of Tooke’s-court: accordingly he accuses us of ‘ a 
falsehood,’ told with the malignant intention of diminishing the 
fair profits of a printer; a charge which we are certain will never 
gain credence except with those, whose grovelling minds are in- 
capabie of being actuated by any pure or exalted motives, and 
who, having studied human nature in themselves, are prone to 
assign to others movements and dispositions similar to their own. 
We are sorry to have this remark forced from us; but such an ac- 
cusation admits no other reply. 

With respect to the improved ‘ Delphin scheme,’ we honestly 
confess, that we canpot greatly applaud it. The Delphin notes 
and Interpretatio are priwted below the text, and the Variorum 
notes given at the end of each volume. It appears to us, that a 
single series of notes, partly abridged and partly selected from the 
various commentaries, would have rendered this publication not 
only more useful to the purchaser, but more beneficial to the en- 
terprising proprietor: we think that few of the Delphin notes 
deserved to be repripted; and of the /wterpretatio not a word. 
The scheme, however, has unquestionably receiyed a certain de- 
gree of sanction from the great number of its subscribers : a circum- 
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stance which we observe with satisfaction, as an indisputable 
— of the present extensive practice of forming classical col- 
ections in this country. 

This topic being disposed of, we thought that we must at last 
have arrived at the reply to our strictures ov the Thes. and the 
promised ve of our 136 blunders. But instead of this, we 
found only Mr. Barker’s indignation at the following irreverent 
mention of Gothofred Hermann of Leipsic, from whom the editors 
had procured and printed in their Gazette, a panegyrical character 
of themselves : 

* We are not disposed to enter at length into a consideration of the 
original criticisms which the editors have inserted; but we cannot 
forbear noticing the most extraordinary confession which they have 
made, in a defence of themselves against the remarks of Mr. Hermann, 
who has intermixed a few trivial objections, extorted from him by a 
sense of decency, amongst several pages of the most fulsome and unsup- 
ported (although, we doubt not, unbought) panegyric.’—Vol.xxii. p.340. 

This is not only termed ‘one of the most scandalous para- 
graphs, which ever appeared in any review ;’ but is arraigned for 
‘ utter disregard of truth,’ and unblushing impertinence.’ The 
‘ disregard of truth’ consists, it seems, in attributing ‘ several’ 
pages to the panegyric—whereas, Mr. Barker, by extracting from 
the whole twenty-four pages, those sentences which he considers 
sufficiently laudatory (and he has a fastidious taste in this respect) 
discovers that the downright praises, if collected together, would 
fill onLY three pages! To the next point he says, 

* The Editors ask with what grace the Reviewer can call Hermann’s 
praises of the New Gr. Thes. ‘* most fulsome,” when Mr. Blomfield 
has on several occasions, which will be hereafter specified, scattered the 
most profuse praise on Dr. Maltby’s Thes. Gr. Poés, ?’—p. 22. 


Mr. Barker is the most unfortunate man alive at a comparison. 
Dr. Maltby’s Thesaurus is not only a complete work executed 
with great learning; but is remarkable for the judgment and skill 
displayed, in making it eminently usefu/ to the student of Greek 
poetry: so that we may safely believe, that all the praises which 
have been bestowed upon that work, (and what scholar has not 
praised it?) have been the result of sincere approbation. Mr. 
Barker seems to think, that the right to praise is like the right to 
air, or the right to Habeas Corpus; that every person possesses 
an equal claim. 

That Hermann’s panegyric is ‘ unsupported,’ Mr. Barker does 
not deny: but he ¢ still charges us with an evil intention in say- 
ing so’! because we knew that Hermann had assigned a satisfac- 
tory reason for not stating at length the ground of his praises: 
this reason is, that the subjects of praise in the Thesaurus are in- 
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finite, and that he might be employed in a way more useful and 
agreeable to his readers, by stating some grounds of dissent from 
the learned editors. Leaving this apology to the consideration 
of our readers, we shall say a few words upon our ‘ not doubting’ 
that this Leipsic panegyric was ‘ unbought :’ an expression which 
throws Mr. Barker into a sort of paroxysm; for, says he, this 
‘means to imsinuate that such a high eulogy must have been 
bought at a stipulated price.’—Pref. p. xii. Respecting this ‘ sti- 
pulated price,’ we certainly can see no insinuations whatever ; 
but we do not fear to say, that when one reads the extravagant 
the praises lavished upon the —— of the Thesaurus by ae 
not § mann, a person so little in the habit of speaking even with civility 
ve of English editors; when it is recollected, that these praises were 
in, not published by himself, but were sent to the objects of his 
y2 § panegyric, to be communicated by them to the world according to 
their own pleasure; and when these extraordinary circumstances 
are coupled with the admitted fact, that Hermann is engaged, 
fa- by these same editors, to supply them with matter for a future 
oF part of the work; it is scarcely possible not to suspect that its 
he progress and its sale appeared a subject of more than ordinary 
al? interest in the eyes of its Leipsic panegyrist. Mr. Yalpy m- 
m forms the world, that the sums which he pays to his foreign 





rs contributors are very liberal; which we fully believe: and 
t) we have no doubt that they turn their labour to much better 
Id account in working for Tooke’s-court, than: for the house of 

Weigel & Co. It is perfectly well known, that the scholars of 
v's Germany not only hold a different rank im society from those 
Id of England, but entertain totally different feelings with regard to 
- a subserviency to the views of booksellers. 


Whatever might have been Hermann’s inducement to write all 


n. this panegyric, dristarchus resolves that the public shall not lose 
-d a syllable of it: and accordingly he reprints every scrap of a 
Il laudatory sentence. Nay, so greedy are his ears of praise, 
k so ‘attentive’ is he ‘ to his own applause,’ that he actually 
h picks out from our Article upon the Thes. every passage which 
rt contains expressions of approbation: nor does he seem to be 
r aware that his so doing defeats at once the whole purport of his 
o book—since these extracts convey the most complete refutation 
s of his charges of unfairness and malignity; and prove that while 


we discharged our duty to the public by poimting out the great 
8 and inherent faults in the plan of the work, and the utter hope- 
| lessness of reaching any conclusion by the path then pursued, we 
- were by no means niggardly in our praise of the erudition, dili- 

gence, and research exhibited in it: nor did we fail to do ample 
- justice to the zeal, perseverance, and liberality exerted in col- 
N lecting 
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lecting the materials requisite for a complete Thesaurus of the 
Greek language. Mr. Barker notices ‘ that the eulogium of the 
reviewer, as far as it goes, perfectly tallies with the panegyric of 
Hermann :’ and we will ask our readers whether it was possible 
for persons who valued their character for judgment and scholar- 
ship, and who were unbiassed by prejudice or by interest, to 
carry their eulogium of the work one step farther. 

If, however, our review of Mr. Valpy’s Thesaurus stood in 
need of any justification, it has received a complete and absolute 
one from the editors themselves ; who have since made such an 
alteration in their plan as to cut off some parts which we had 
pointed out as most objectionable. It will be recollected, that 
according to our calculation, the justice of which we have not 
heard impugned, the work was likely to find its termination 
in about 240 numbers; and 66 years. By the present revo- 
lation in its conduct (for it is no less), they confidently calculate 
that the whole will be completed within 39 numbers, and six 
years; if it exceed the proposed quantity, the surplus is pro- 
mised gratis. Although it would hardly be right to expect or to 
exact the literal fulfilment of this promise either in point of time 
or quantity, yet it is certain that the accomplishment of the un- 
dertaking within reasonable limits, is now rendered practicable : 
and we very sincerely congratulate both proprietors and pur- 
chasers on this change in their respective prospects. The strong 
measure by which this mighty saving of 200 numbers and.60 
years is to be effected, consists in proscribing, for the future, all 
‘ extraneous criticisms.’ The last number, being published on 
the amended plan, contains about as much of the matter of Henry 
Stephens, as the first eight numbers collectively upon the old 
plan. Besides the total extinction of Mr. Barker’s ‘ disserta- 
tions,’ several other particulars noticed by us as objectionable, 
we find corrected: such as the mutilation of Stephens, and the 
perplexed mode in which the remarks of his new auxiliaries 
were intermixed with one another. But it is said that to ac- 
knowledge obligations is sometimes painful; and the editors show a 
wish to have it understood, that the alteration was not influenced 
by our Article. This is a point of very small importance, pro- 
vided the right course is taken. However it will not be amiss to 
mention, that our paper on Stephens’s Thesaurus had been printed 
some months before the appearance of our 44th Number; and 
that its contents had become fully known to the editors of the 
Thes. by means which they may be better able to explain than 
ourselves. We received in consequence a letter from Mr. Bar- 
ker, denouncing all the consequences of his high displeasure, 
if we presumed to publish any censure of a work which he ho- 
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noured with his support. Having, however, in the course of 
our critical career, encountered some characters of almost as 
much weight and consequence as Mr. Barker, we were hardy 
enough to face the danger. When at length our Article ap- 
peared, anew number of the hes. was ushered into the world 
almost at the same moment; and we found that the plan of the 
work had been totally altered, and that by an amusing coinci- 
dence, the alteration had begun in the /atier ha/f of the number 
just issued from the press! 

To this circumstance we may fairly attribute all Mr. Barker’s 
resentment against us: and, had his language kept only the least 
terms with the rules of common decorum, we should have been 
apt to feel for him on the occasion. It is certainly hard to be 
thus suddenly cut off from the joys of dissertation, at the moment 
of their unlimited indulgence ; and no less so to see his prospect 
blasted of having golden purchasers of these dissertations, several 
times a year during the whole of his natural life: for his lucu- 
brations were of such a nature that there was no fear of their ever 
ceasing for want of materials. But let him console himself: the 
pages of the Classical Journal, his proper field, are still open to 
him ; or if they will not allow ‘ room aud verge enough,’ and he 
prefers dissertating in folio, why should he not publish a few num- 
bers of ‘ extraneous criticism,’ to accompany each successive 
number of the Thes., and to be bound up uniformly with it, at 
the completion of the whole? 

When at length Mr. Barker does notice something of our re- 
marks upon the execution of the work, instead of justifying his 
assumed character of Aristarchus, by pointing out as he had pro- 
mised at least 136 blunders in our critique, he is satisfied with 
insinuating that its reasoning upon one or two particulars is in- 
conclusive. It was remarked in our 335th page, that ‘ a great 
many alterations were made in the text of the original Lexicon, all 
of which did not seem to be warrantable :’ instances were then 
quoted of words in Stephens transposed ; of omissions ; and of 
incorporations of part of his matter in what professed to be the 
new part supplied by the present editors. ‘That these changes 
might be convenient, we admitted ; but as the principle, of exact 
adherence to the text of Stephens, was thereby plainly abandoned, 
we remarked, ‘ If any alterations were to be made in his dispe- 
sitions of the words, and in his own observations, it would strely 
have been better to remould the whole Thes., and to desert Ste- 
phens at once.’ Instead of pointing out any fallacy in this rea- 
soning, Mr. Barker hopes to overturn the whole by a sneer, 
and a note of admiration ! 

‘The reader has heard of CaGos in poetry and oratory; here he 
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sees the Célog in logic, and the sole merit of this discovery belongs to 
this most extraordinary son of Aristotle, the learned Reviewer !’ p. 34. 


Tn our critique, there was noticed a strong instance of the Edi- 
tor’s bad taste in swelling to an extravagant size observations upon 
the most unimportant words. Aristarchus in his Reply, p. 36, 
communicates pieces of information : 

1. ‘Where good authority is at hand, they (the Editors) employ it; 
where bad only appears, they give it for better or worse.’ mi 

2. ‘The Editors have aimed at making their work a corpus criticum 
et philologicum, as well as a Thes. Gr. L.’ 

3. ‘ The Editors consider it to be due to Professor Schaefer to give 
intire what they find in his MSS.’—p. 37. 

Upon the last point we shall take the liberty of giving the Edi- 
tors a piece of friendly advice. We think as Ighly as them- 
selves of the learning of Professor Schaefer, and willingly bear 
our testimony to the general value of his papers, if properly used, 
for the purpose of a Lexicon; but we can assure them that they 
are printed much more at length than is either necessary or de- 
sirable. They consist of bare references; many of them to 
writers who have mentioned the word under consideration, but 
without giving any information which is of the least moment, or 
which -is not contained in other places referred to. We therefore 
strongly recommend that these as well as the other manuscript 
contributions, should be examined and sifted before they are sent 
to the press. 

To our remarks upon the superfluous extent of the matter, 
which ‘increases the bulk and expensiveness of the work,’ Mr. 
Barker has recourse to his old reply: 

* But here the reader will exclaim 

"Adda iarpds, avris iAnios Codwr.* 
For Mr. Blomfield’s Gloss. ad Asch. Prom. 376, has swelled toa 
needless size observations on a very unimportant word.’—p. 37. 

The note of Dr. Blomfield’s, which our Aristarchus relies up- 
on as a reprisal, turns out not to be a discussion upon any word, 
but an illustration of the metaphorical imagery of the poet in 
the following passage : 

ivDer ixgayncorras wore 
werapol wupdc, damwrorrss aypiass yraboss 
Tis xarAimapmov Linediag Asupas yuas. 
References are made to other places, in which terms of eating or 
feasting are applied, as by AEschylus, to the devouring element of 
re. 





* «The reader’ is much more likely to ‘ exclaim,’ that Mr. Barker cannot quote a line 
of five words without committing three mistakes. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Barker’s next grievance is our censure upon the prepos- 
terous length of the article d@yaAue in the Thes. We remarked— 

‘ It will scarcely be credited, that 139 columns are occupied by the 
single word “Ayadua, or rather by a series of dissertations upon ev 
thing relating to ornaments, images, and decorations of all kinds, with 
occasional episodes upon matters altogether foreign, which happen to 
cross the editor, as he is hunting the word a@yadya through all the 
mazes of philology. It is curious to observe how frequently he loses the 
scent, and goes off upon a new track, if some curious expression or 
custom thwarts his path. For instance, the word @yadue occurs in the 
last line of an epigram, which the editor transcribes at full length, as 
usual, (for it is no uncommon thing for him to give us half a page of an 
author at a time,) and in which epigram mention is made of the custom 
which hunters had, of suspending some part of the game to a tree, asan 
offering to some deity; a custom known to every fourth-form boy. Ac- 
cordingly off goes the editor, in a note upon this practice, not contain- 
ing one word about @yadwea. In the next page but one, because “Exarng 
dyadue is used by Aristophanes to signify a dog, he actually begins a 
dissertation, which is continued through fifty-five columns, upon the sa- 
crifices offered to Necate and other Gods, and the different titles of He- 
cate, and notes on the Tpifadarss, and Sophron, and apparigw and Mer- 
cury and the ancient chemists, and what not?—but not a word of or 
relating to @yaAw in the whole of this enormous excrescence.’—Quart. 
Rev. p. 333. 

In this description no overstatement or exaggeration has been 
pointed out; but Mr. Barker bitterly complains that any notice at 
all should be taken of this ‘ excrescence’ in our Review, as it seems 
that Hermann had already mentioned the very same fault in the 
Classical Journal; and after this, ‘ one would have thought,’ says 
he, ‘ that the reviewer, from a sense of decency, would not have 
renewed this subject, and, from a feeling of generosity, would not 
have struck a prostrate foe.’—p. 39. We have before seen that 
he considers this mention of faults already alluded to in the 
Classical Journal, a contravention of ‘ the humane laws of the 
country!’ As the recurrence to this argument shews the strong 
impression which it has made upon his mind, we feel bound to 
state the question fairly for the consideration of those who do not 
happen to be purchasers of the Classical Journal, whether the 
fact of some prominent features of the T’hes. having been noticed 
in that publication, be a sufficient reason for keeping the readers 
of the Quarterly Review in ignorance respecting them. 

Mr. Barker’s other apologies for the execution of his magnum 
opus are the same as were noticed and shown to be unsatisfactory 
inour XLIVth Number. He now quits his Tes. and with ala- 
crity, as it would appear, to take up the cause of ‘ Hermann and 
his school’ against the English scholars. It was accidentally ob- 
served in a note in our 340th page, that 

* Hermann 
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* Hermann and his school never miss an opportunity of lavishing their 
censure on Porson, and on those English scholars whom they facetiously 
enough term Porson’s disciples; while, on the other hand, it is a sufii- 
cient title to their esteem to flatter the German critics at the expense of 
the English.’ 

We by no means blame the zeal of Mr. Barker in behalf of 
Professor Hermann, who is his friend, and who has actually 
written him some notes of civility: these obliging billets are all 
carefully preserved and printed by the Aristarchus; who, it is to 
be observed, imitates the laudable practice of Dr. Solomen and 
the proprietors of Velno’s vegetable syrup, im giving to the 
world every tittle of praise or approbation, which they can extract 
from their correspondents. A civil line sent to Mr. Barker is 
never lost; he prints it, whatever be its subject, or its date, or 
however frequently he may have published it before. Instead, 
however, of defending Hermann, he justifies our assertion by 
quoting at length several passages from his writings, im which he 
has spoken most slightingly and most unjustly of the scholars of 
this country, for the undisguised reason of their attachment to the 
name and the example of the late Professor Porson. As to the 
quarrel between Porson and Hermann, (whom Mr. Barker styles 
‘these modern Go/iahs’,) it is perfectly well known to have 
origmated in the attempt made by the latter, to decry the edi- 
tion of the Hecuba at the first publication; an attempt, which 
was as conspicuous for the bad feeling which dictated, as 
for the utter failure which attended it: but, which must always 
be regarded by scholars with some satisfaction, as being the 
means of calling forth from Porson that fund of accurate and 
clear observation, which distinguishes the second edition of his 
Hecuba, and has given us more insight into the poetry of the 
scenic writers of Greece, than all the volumes which ever pre- 
ceded it. Porson unquestionably resented what he considered a 
rude, presumptuous, and unprovoked attack from the German ; 
whose errors and whose ignorance he exposés in the happiest and 
most complete manner, without condescending to name him : but 
in a note upon a verse of the Medea, he inflicts a severe chas- 
tisement, by holding up to derision some of Hermann’s blunders 
in caustic and taunting language; which, however it might have 
been deserved, we think that he would have better consulted his 
own dignity by suppressing. Hermann, who was then a young man 
and had aspired to notice in a controversy with an adversary whose 
strength he mis-calculated, was deeply chagrined by his failure ; 
and, we are sorry to say, appears never to have been able to lay 
aside the feelings towards Porsow which had their origin twenty- 
five years ago. Though he has subsequently profited as much, 
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perhaps, as any one living, by the writings of Porson, though he 
has established a fame not only incomparably superior to that of 
which his early productions gave promise, but which jis likely to 
be solid and durable, yet he cannot refrain from incessant attempts 
to pick faults in the criticisms of Porson, and from almost indiscri- 
minate censure of all who look up to him as a guide. For this 
conduct he has neither provocation nor excuse : all Mr. Barker’s 
research in reviews and other English publications has not suc- 
ceeded in establishing the least proof of ill-will towards Hermann. 
The nature, indeed, of his philology, being too much founded on 
vague theory, and his habit of dogmatizing on the obscurest topics 
of ancient metre, naturally occasion the frequent dissent of other 
scholars—and, it may be added, they lead to a perpetual fluctua- 
tion in his own judgment: but, far from his being the object of 
personal dislike or jealousy, we see him every where noticed with 
the honour and deference due to an ingenious, learned, and most in- 
dustrious scholar, who has contribated greatly to enlarge our 
knowledge of Greek literature. 

In almost all Professor Hermann’s writings, there are proofs 
of a warm and irritable temper, and of a readiness to take offeuce 
at the most trivial expressions: a foible which is the more to be 
regretted, as he appears to be a man of an honourable mind, and 
is certainly an object of great attachment and even veneration to 
the scholars who are his intimates. The feelings entertained by 
Hermann towards Porson are discovered from the writings of his 
pupils, particularly of Seidler and of Reisig, even more plainly 
than from his own. That they study to flatter the prejudices of 
their master, by the condemnation of Porson, is too palpable in 
every thing which they have written. The Professor himself has 
lately made an ingenuous confession, that he is disposed to disap- 
prove the criticisms of our countryman, Mr. Elmsley, (a gentleman 
who, by the bye, is greatly his superior in every line of scholarship,) 
because he finds them commended by those who most respect the 
authority of Porson! ‘This, we think, is quite conclusive : and 
while we repeat our high opinion of Professor Hermann’s genius, 
learning, and industry, we must refuse the least credit to his judg- 
ment of contemporary scholars.* 

We 

* It is not merely Hermann and his school, but all other foreign publishers, whom 
Mr. Barker thinks himself bound to advocate as his clients ; particularly if they happen 
to he blotkheads. Thus we find him interested in bebalf of one Mr, Timkowsky, 
whose name appears in a note upon an Essay; with which some of our readers may be 
acquainted, ‘ On the Dramatic Representations of the Greeks,’ in the 5th Number of 
the ‘ Museum Criticum,’ p. 71. The note respects the orig of the term &OvpapeSoc, 
and concludes with these words. 

* Mr. Romani de Timkowsky, (we give his name as we find it, and are nowise ac- 


countable for its structure,) in a Commentation upon Dithyrambs, published at Moscow 
VOL. XX1Vs NO. XLVIII. ce in 
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We now return to Aristarchus. Against us he has only one 
more topic of complaint, which, however, he advances with un- 
usual and mysterious solemnity. Our words were, 


‘ We have been informed that a similar work (a Greek and English 
Lexicon) has been undertaken by the author of a Greek grammar, which 
he was pleased to term philosyphical, but which undoubtedly was not 
philological ; and unless he has greatly improved in his perception of 
the genius of the language, and in his acquaintance with its writers, we 
augur but little good of his enterprize.'—Vol. xxii. p. 348. 


Mr. Barker replies, 

* Hatred stirreth up strife, but charity covereth a multitude of sins. A 
Reverend Reviewer with the characteristic benevolence of Christ, and 
in the pure spirit of the Christian religion, which, as a Minister of the 
Gospel, he is accustomed to preach, and should practise as well as 
preach, might have drawn a veil over the faults of Mr. Jones’ Greek 
Grammar, and dwelt on some of its excellencies, if his optics had been 
large enough to discover them. One most distinguished scholar, in the 
presence of one of the editors, has repeatedly borne testimony to the ge- 
neral learning, extensive knowledge, and great acuteness of Mr. Jones, 
and, when it is considered that the wise, the great, and the good Sir S. 
Romilly confided to him the education of -his sons, the public may rest 
assured that he is a man of no ordinary calibre.’—And again, he ‘ cannot 
help noticing an instance of the reviewer's curious logic in inferring the 
inability of Mr. Jones to write a good or useful Greek and English Lexi- 


in 1806, has a pleasant conceit upon the origin of this term, which is also sanctioned 
by Proclus and the Scholiast on Pindar. ArdigapBos 6 Asévucog, waga 73 Ra Be Oigac 
Bivas, hy ve rig panrede Zectrng, nal ran panei TOU Bide. The same Mr. Timkowsky says, 
that the word was undoubtedly invented by some man when he was drunk; if this be 
true, it might have been intended for ait , OF Aroviw OeiapeBog, or any other Ogi- 
apBog: for there is no saying to what lengths the inventor might unwittingly have gone 
in clipping the standard Greek.’ 

Now, in all this, we see some matter for laughter, but none whatever for anger; and 
what it has to do with the Thes. is not easy to discover. Mr. Barker, however, regards 





it in a very serious light, and ‘ leave to Contrast the ungenerous sneer at Mr. © 


Timkowsky’s name with that on Mr. Mitscherlisch, the — with ten consonants 
in his name, in the Review of the Gr. Thes. p. 338,’ ‘ In the name of common sense,’ 
exclaims he, ‘ is this reflection upon the consonants of a naie to be tolerated ?’—p, 12. 
This matter seems to disturb him most unaccountably ; and he contends repeatedly that 
this gentleman has no more than nine. However this weighty point may be » itis 

ite clear that Aristarchus considers the verb ‘ Contrast’ to be synonymous with 
‘Compare’! How lucky it is for our language, that he has not undertaken to com- 
pile an English, instead of a Greek i ! 

In Me same spirit wt beiphocomater in behalf of ay “on me distress, does Mr. Barker 
stretch his protecti ield over Ignatius Liebe!, whose verses on the marriage of 
Buonaparte and Sia Letnaee apoleet e note to p. $39.; and prove him to 
be a sycophant, in addition to his other merits, The defence, however, is of such a 
nature, that Liebel, if he sees it, may well exclaim, ‘ Pol! me occidistis, amici.’ Mr, 
Barker first urges in his defence, that ‘ he is not the only person who has annexed bad 
verses to a classical book, and that the sum total of his offeriding is four pages,’ Aris- 
tarch. p. 56. And he then contends, that, though his Greek verses display an ignorance 
of syntax, of prosody, audof accent, yet those are bad logicians who make inferences 
from them unfavourable to his philology ! 
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con, because he has written a defective or bad Greek Grammar.’— 
Aristarch. p. 74. 

The reader may wish for a little information upon this head. Mr. 
Bellamy and Mr. Jones, along with Mr. Barker, and one or two 
other less notorious personages, are the pillars of the Classical 
Journal. Hence the interest taken in his credit by our Aristar- 
chus. Now while the first of these gentlemen is anxiously labour- 
ing to show us that the contents and import of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures are totally different from what has hitherto been read and 
believed, Mr. Jones zealously undertakes to prove in his ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Researches,’ that the introductory parts of St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s Gospels, to use his own words, are a ‘ monstrous 
imposture,’ and that ‘ Christianity, as the soul of Judaism, does 
not comprehend the doctrines of the Trinity, the miraculous birth, 
and the atonement of Christ.’ Mr. Barker seems to think, that, 
in consideration of these important services to the cause of our 
religion, a Christian reviewer ought to ‘ have drawn a veil over 
the faults of Mr. Jones’s Greek Grammar :’ if we rightly com- 
prehend his reasoning, we cannot exactly coincide with his con- 
clusion. However, as to the excellences of that work, he may be 
right in supposing that ‘ our optics were not large enough to dis- 
cover them.’ But how the approbation of the late Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly can satisfy the public of Mr. Jones’s capacity as a Greek 
lexicographer, we are totally unable to conjecture : and in spite 
of the certainty of being called bad logicians by Mr. Barker, we 
think that the fact of his having published a grammar which dis- 
plays a radical ignorance of Greek, leads to a very fair inference, 
that he is incompetent to produce a ‘ good or useful’ lexicon of 
that language. 

We have now communicated to the reader all the specific ob- 
jections brought by Mr. Barker against our paper on the Thes. 
which he is pleased to term a ‘ foul libel against the Editors in the 
abused shape of the vilest of Reviews. —Pref. p. xiv. And we 

him particularly to remark, that of the ‘ gross and numerous 
blunders’ (136 at least) which he undertook in his preface to 
expose, he has not kept his promise as to a SINGLE ONE, nor has 
he even made a single attempt. ' 

Now, supposing Mr. Barker to have been right as to the 
author of our article, we appeal to the reader, whether he has 
found any justification in it for the least offensive of the charges 
brought against that gentleman. Let us now see whether any 
apology for them can be drawn from matters unconnected with 


that paper. 
Mr. Barker asserts that he ‘ has proofs, and proofs as strong 
as Holy Writ, that Dr. Blomfield has been governed in his _ 
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duct towards him by the foulest malice’ —Pref. p. ix. But the 
only fact upon which he relies for his proof, is, that in none of Dr. 
Blomfield’s publications is his name either mentioned or alluded 
to ! and he thinks that several good opportunities of praising him 
have been neglected. It was precisely the same grievance which 
led Gilbert Wakefield to publish his Diatribe Kxtemporalis on 
Porson’s Hecuba; the most angry and unsuccessful effusion 
which ever proceeded from a scholar’s pen, before Aristarchus 
Anti-Blomfieldianus. Porson’s reply was, that only a single op- 
portunity was offered of naming Wakefield in his book, and that 
even then the notice must have been accompanied with censure. 
From the specimens which we have seen of Mr. Barker’s writ- 
ings, we are disposed to doubt whether Dr. Blomfield has ever 
read much of them. But at all events, so long as it is the interest 
of an author to make his books as‘ useful and as valuable as he 
can, we may feel assured that he will not neglect communicating 
information which he believes is desirable for his readers to pos- 
sess. Mr. Barker’s writings, like those of all other persons, must 
rest upon their own merits: nor has he any right to expect others 
to join him in trumpeting their praises; an office, indeed, which 
he performs himself with so much zeal and assiduity, that it might 
seem officious im any one to tender him assistance. 

His other evidence of Dr. Blomfield’s ‘ malice’ consists in nu- 
merous extracts from papers in different periodical works—of 
which he calls him the author, and that too with as much confi- 
dence as if his name were affixed to each. Mr. Barker, imagining 
himself to have inherited that accurate discrimination of style, 
that nice perception of internal evidence, for which the name of 
Aristarchus is proverbially renowned, feels no scruple in quoting 
‘ Blomftield’s Review of. Monk’s Hippolytus in Quart. Rev.’ 
* Blomfield’s Review of Elmsley’s Heraclide in Mus. Crit.’ &c. 
What will be his astonishment when he is told, that in a great 
majority of these assumptions, in SLX’TEEN instances, at the 
least, he is utterly mistaken; attributing to that gentleman the 
productions of different persons, written with the most. pal- 
pable dissimilarity of styles‘* At the same time we cannot help 
declaring that had his conjectures been as correct as they. are 
laughably erroneous, they would not have assisted him the least in 
maintaining his accusation. 

Mr. Barker admits, and even makes a boast of having com- 
mitted an aggression upon Dr. Blomfield; he has the credit, to use 
his own phrase, of ‘ stinging him in the Classical Journal.’—Pref. 





* We must not be understood to imply, that we think Aristarchus right as to the re- 


mainder of his quotations ; but that he is mistaken as often as we have mentioned, is a 
fact within our own knowledge, and for which we pledge the credit of our Journal. 
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p- xiv. And Mr. Valpy, the editor, talks of ‘ resentment,’ on 
account of some criticisms im that work. We recollect, several 
years ago, to have seen a series of attacks upon his Aéschylus, 
some of them plainly intended to provoke him to a reply by 
their impertinence ; but none passing the bounds of dulness. 
To such minds as Dr. Blomfield’s they were calculated to occa- 
sion any feeling rather than ‘resentment’: indeed we must 
again express a doubt whether they were ever half read by him, 
or by any one else— we well remember having ourselves failed in 
the attempt. However this may have been, the Classical Jour- 
nalists were left unanswered—fortunately for the cause of ‘litera- 
ture and of religion, Dr. Blomfield was better employed than in 
controverting such adversaries. 

Mr. Barker, in justification of his personalities and invective, 
brings forward several incidents of a private nature with which 
his readers can have little concern; and, by a fatality which 
seems to attend all his remarks, it happens, that whatever he ad- 
vances is honourable to the object of his attack. The following 
are the facts which in some way or other he makes matter of 
eharge against Dr. Blomfield —Before the personal rudeness 
with which he was assailed in the Classical Journal, he had writ- 
ten to Aristarchus two obliging and good-natured notes, both 
which are of course printed, as it is observed that they ‘ address 
him in the language of affection, Dear Sir’ ! !—Pref. p.x. Once, 
it seems, at a public meeting, when an indecent toast was pro- 
posed, a Judge being in the chair, he resisted the attempt. Pref. 
p- xiii.—He is now domestic chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
p- 40.—Upon the appearance of Hermann’s Elementa Doctrine 
Metrica, be wrote him a letter of expostulation on the language 
which he held towards the scholars of this country, p. 60.— 
And finally, he has been preferred to the valuable Living of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, ‘ reported,’ as Mr. Barker tells us, ‘ to 
be worth £2000 a year.’ Pref. p.xi:.. We cannot answer for the 
truth of this report ; we only hope that te good-natured estimate 
of Mr. Barker may be correct; for who will deny that this pre- 
ferment has been bestowed upon merit? 

The reader is now in possession of a pretty full account of the 
contents of Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus. With respect to 
the style in which it is written, he will probably feel satisfied with 
the specimens which we have quoted: if, however, he wishes to 
see more of the writer’s eloquence, he must have recourse to 
the book itself. 

It seems, however, that Mr. Barker despaired of making a 
sufficient impression upon this gentleman’s character by his 
awful title of Aristarchus. He has the precaution, therefore, to 
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engage an auxiliary: having heard that Dr. Blomfield’s editions 
of the Persz of Aischylus and of Callimachus had been harshly 
censured in a Review published at Jena, he has procured a trans- 
lation of those papers, ‘ executed,’ he tells us, ‘ by a gentleman, 
in whose acquaintance with the German language, and whose ac- 
curacy he places great reliance.’ Pref. p.xvi. With Mr. Barker 
and his grievances these critiques have not the remotest connec- 
tion; but he thinks that they may tend to lower the reputation 
of his countryman, and he prints them accordingly, upon the 
same principle as other spirited persons engage the assistance 
of a champion on emergencies to which they feel their own prowess 
inadequate. However, the expense of this auxiliary force will 
have purchased, for our Aristarchus, nothing but the credit of 
having employed it; for the critiques, though written by a scholar, 
are so palpably unfair, and betray such a determined spirit of 
hostility, as to destroy their intended effect.* Let those authors 
who complain of the severity of English Reviewers, look at the 
article on the Perse, and rejoice that they are not amenable to a 
German literary tribunal. 

We must now take our leave of this publication, but not be- 
fore we have given this author a little friendly advice ; which if 
he will receive and follow, he will be a far greater gainer by our 
notice of him, than a sufferer by our exposure of bis absurdities. 
Mr. Barker is an industrious and laborious person, and has 
amassed a considerable quantity of information; which, under the 
guidance of sound judgment, or of sober advice, might be turned 
to purposes useful to the world and creditable to himself; but 
which, from his incredible want of discretion, affords him but little 
prospect of attaining either object. He has, besides, an eager 
and voracious appetite for praise : but by his impatient efforts to 
obtain fame, before the public chooses to award it, he entirely 
defeats his own purpose ; and secures only an unenviable reputation 
for arrogance and railing. The same overweening presumption that 
makes himgive the world enormous dissertations, which nobody will 
or can read, leads him to charge with malignity those who show 
insensibility to what he deems his transcendant merits. We do 
not now counsel him to think or to speak of himself with more 





* It is both amusing and edifying to remark the inconsistencies into which a man may 
be carried by angry feelings. Mr. Barker, in his resentment against us, denounces the 
whole race of reviewers: p.3. ‘ Reviewers,’ says he, ‘may be more fitly styled the 
scavengers of literature, who fling their dirt on all around them’ (which by the bye 
scavengers do not.) When he wrote this, he had probably not determined to inform 
the world, as he does in his preface, that he had himself been a frequent writer of re- 
views, and moreover a ‘ stinging’ one. And after this sentiment, so elegantly and so 
accurately expressed, and so befitting an Aristarchus, he actually invokes the assistance 
of one of the most rough-handed of these * scavengers,’ from the heart of Germany. 
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modesty ; since in the present frame of his mind this is obvi- 
ously impossible: but we do earnestly recommend him, as he 
values his future credit and peace of mind, to desist from speaking 
of himself altogether. Let him only use this forbearance, how- 
ever great an effort it may cost him, and he may be assured 
that the public voice will in the end do justice to his deserts, 
be they what they may. ll that he can say of his own genius 
and learning will not have the least influence in making the world 
more favourable to his productions. That people will not read 
and admire his Classical Recreations, (a book of which he speaks 
much, and seems to think very magnificently,) his papers m the 
Classical Journal, and his ‘ extraneous criticisms’ in hw Thesaurus 
may be provoking; but as he cannot cure them of their bad taste, 
he had better not indulge in complaints of neglect, which will 
only excite ridicule and lead to reflections not very favourable to 
his understanding. He has two other propensities, the indal- 
gence of which he will also do well to surrender; we mean his 
love of personal invective, and his trick of publishing private 
letters, which may happen to contain any civil or complimentary 
expressions. However, these admonitions of ours, though sincere 
and well-meant, will probably prove unsuccessful: we apprehend 
that the Valpy- will, for some time to come, groan under 
the volumes “ Mr. Barker’s resentment; and that the abusive 
terms found in his Aristarchus will be put afresh into every possi- 
ble combination of passionate obloquy, and then fulmimated at 
our heads. Under this expectation we shall just give him one hint : 
his censures hurt nobody but himself; for, after the gross charges 
and scurrilous epithets which he has thrown out against such a 
character as Dr. Blomfield, there is no person living who would 
dread to be the object of his abuse. 

To Mr. Valpy, whois far the most rational of the two complainants, 
we wish to give every satisfaction in our power. He has evidently 
listened to the extravagant inveetives of his coadjutor, till he has 
begun to believe that there must be some truth in his charges of 
‘ malignity’ and ‘ hostility’: and he writes, besides, under a serious 
impression of alarm for his great pecuniary interests vested in the 
undertaking. We assure him, therefore, that far from wishing to 
impede his success, or abridge his profits, we sincerely hope, that 
the result may be more favourable than he expects, and that he may 
derive from it such an advantage as his zeal, enterprize, and indus- 
try deserve: far from imputing to him, as he supposes, either 
meanness or rapacity, we gladly bear our tribute of applause to 
the liberality with which he has collected his extensive mate- 
rials; and we think that he gives a proof of the same spirit 
in the resolution lately announced of increasing the oy 
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of letter-press in his future numbers to 400 pages, His_ 


printing, as far as our observation extends, is executed with 
beauty and accuracy ; and having received an academical educa- 
tion, and being himself a respectable scholar, his profession seems 
to have held out to him an opportunity of conferring benefit on 
literature, and honour on his country. It must have occurred to 
many persons, that the re-publications and improved editions of 
classical books recently executed by the London booksellers, 
might have proceeded in a more useful and creditable form from 
the press of Mr. Valpy. But this gentleman appears, unhappily, 
to have surrounded himself with a set of writers, who, unable to 
attain, by creditable means, to literary distinction, endeavour to 
make themselves notorious, some by courting disputes with per- 
sons known and respected in the world, others by assailing the 
Scriptures and the religion of their country. To this description 
of persons, who will ever constitute the opprobrium of letters, 
all his interests are sacrificed; he embraces their quarrels, and, 
as in the present instance, he echoes their slanders.* If he 
cannot disengage himself from the influence of these associates, 
he will lose all the advantages of which we have spoken, as 
well as that resulting from the respectability of his family ; guid- 
quid vita meliore paravit, Ponendum @quo animo : he must con- 
tent himself with being reputed the Curll of his day. Let him 
only have the sense and spirit to break loose from this degrading 
thraldom, and he will find that his honest and zealous efforts in 
the cause of literature will meet with the cordial support, and be 
cheered by the applause, of every scholar in the country. 





Art. VII.—1. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. 4to. 3 vols, 1820. 

2. Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 8vo. 
3 vols. 1820. 


"[PHOUGH the subject of Horticulture may appear at first sight 
beyond our province, yet the extraordinary interest which it 


* Mr. Valpy charges Dr. Blomfield, in terms of great asperity, with ‘ plagiarism;’ be- 
cause Mr, Dukes, whom he ought to have known too well to take as his authority, does 
the same, This accusation rests upon no better foundation than two or three instances 
adduced by Seidler and Hermann, in which his emendations had been previously 
made by some German scholars. To believe that Dr. Blomfield could have been aware at 
the time that he had been thus anticipated, only shows that they have a very inadequate 
notion of the honourable and delicate feelings which mnst actuate the genuine scholar. 
That such a character is capable of purloining from another the petty credit of an in- 

_ sulated, and perhaps an obvious correction, is absolutely incredible. It happens, however, 
that these plagiarisms are stated to have been committed from books, which, at the 
— spoken of, during the interruption of our communication with the continent, 

vad not been imported into this country, and with which, therefore, Dr. Blomfield 
could net possibly have bad the least acquaintance. 
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has of late excited, and the: decided lead which it seems to have 
taken, among the rural pursuits of the higher classes, have in- 
duced us to depart, in some degree, from our apparent course. . 

The term Gardening has now acquired a much more extensive 
signification than it had two centuries ago, when it was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the culture of culinary vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. The necessity of rearing plantations of trees was then 
unfelt, for the greatest part of Europe abounded sufficiently in 
natural forests to supply the inhabitants. As population increased, 
however, it was found necessary to clear more ground for pasture 
or cultivation; and more timber and fuel being also required, a 
scarcity was soon experienced, especially in Britain: and hence 
arose, about the middle of the seventeenth century, the art of plant- 
ing and rearing trees for those purposes ; a new and distinct branch 
of rural economy, which, from the kind of skill and the manual ope- 
rations which it requires, belongs more properly to gardening than 
to agriculture. Another branch, of yet more recent invention is, 
that of picturesque gardening, perfectly distinct from ornamental 
gardening, or the culture. of flowers and flowering shrubs on the one 
hand, and from planting for profit, on the other : its leading princi- 
ples, (as Price and Knight have ably shewn,) except as they mili- 
tate against convenience, being those of landscape painting. 

Considering Gardening, therefore, as a generic term, its species 
may be thus described :—1. Horticulture, the object of which 
is the culture of culinary vegetables and fruits. 2. Ornamental 
gardening, or the culture of curious and beautiful plants, shrubs, or 
trees. 3. Planting, or the culture of trees for timber, fuel, or 
other useful purposes. 4. Landscape gardening, or the disposition 
of the external scenery of a country residence, so as to form agree- 
able or picturesque scenery. 

We shall confine ourselves, in this article, to the first two 
branches, as being those to which the Societies, whose works stand 
at the head of our Article, seem principally to have devoted their 
attention. 

The origin of Horticulture, like that of every other art of primi- 
tive necessity, is unavoidably involved in obscurity. The first ve- 
getable production which attracted attention as an article of food, 
was probably the fruit of some tree; and the idea of appropriating 
such trees, (protecting them where they stood, or removing them 
near the habitation of man,) may naturally be supposed to have 
given rise toa garden. All the writers of antiquity agree in putting 
the fig at the head of the fruit trees first cultivated; and next, the 
vine, the fruit of which serves for food as well as for drink. The 
almond and pomegranate were early cultivated in Canaan; and it 
appears, by the complaints of the Israelites in the Wilderness, -_ 
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the fig, grape, and olive were known in Egypt from time imme- 


morial, : 

Culinary vegetables, such as roots and leaves, seem to have been 
in much less repute in the early ages than fruits; and they are still 
er neglected in warm countries, from the unsuitableness 
of climate to produce them in that degree of succulency in 
which they grow in more temperate regions. Leeks, onions, and 
garlic, however, together with cucumbers and melons, appear to 
have been im use in Egypt at a very early period (Numb. xi. 5.) 
Moses, from his description of the gardes: of Eden, and his direc- 
tions as to the culture of the vine in Canaan, seems not only to 
have been a tasteful, but a judicious, husbandman. He directs, that 
after planting the vine and the fig, these trees should not be allowed 
to ripen any fruit for the first three years; ‘ the produce of the 
fourth is for the Lord,’ and it is not till the fifth year that it may be 
eaten by the planter. This trait of Canaanitish culture must have 
contributed materially to the prosperity of fruit trees. 

The gardens of Alcinous are said to have contained pears, 
pomegranates, figs, olives, and other fruits ‘ brilliant to the sight, 
probably citrons or oranges. The culinary v bles are not par- 
ticularized, but they were planted in beds. It matters little that 
these gardens are fabulous; it is enough that the fruits mentioned 
were known in the days of Homer. 

In the Laws of the Decemviri, the term Aortus is used to signify 
both a garden and a country house; but afterwards, the kitchen gar- 
den was distinguished by the addition of pinguis. Pliny informs 
us that the husbandman called his kitchen garden ‘ a second dessert,’ 
or ‘a flitch of bacon, which was always ready to be cut ;’ or ‘a salad 
easy to be cooked and light of digestion ;’ and judged that there must 
be a bad housewife where the garden (her special charge) was in 
disorder. According to this author, who wrote about the end of the 
first century, there were cultivated in the neighbourhood of Rome 
almost all the species of fruits known at the present day, and many 
of the culinary vegetables. ‘The principal exceptions are the pine- 
apple, orange, (the citron they had, but the orange was not intro- 
duced till the fourth century,) potatoe, and sea-kale. Very few of 
these fruits were aboriginal in Ttaly. The fig was introduced from 
Syria, the citron from Media, the peach from Persia, the pome- 
granate from Africa, the apricot from Epirus, apples, pears, and 
plums from Armenia, and the cherry from Pontus. Chesnuts, fil- 
berts, quinces, services, raspberries, and strawberries appear to have 
been their only native fruits. The gooseberry and currant are found 
wild in the woody hills of the north of Italy, but with these it does 
not appear they were acquainted ; for the climate of the plains 
does not admit of their culture. The vine and the olive were then, 
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as now, cultivated as branches of general economy ; the former was 
trained on the elm and the poplar; and some of the olive planta- 
tions mentioned by Pliny (among others, that in the vale of the cas- 
— Marmora near ‘Terni) still exist. i 

Romans, it is conjectured by Daines Barrington and Sir 
Joseph Banks, from aaeadlameie in Martial, (lib. viii. 14 and 
68.) and from the way in which cucumbers are mentioned by Pliny 
(lib. xix. 23.) and Columella, (B. xi. ch. 3.) had even arrived at the 
luxury of forcing vegetables. The lapis specularis, we are informed, 
could be split into thin plates five feet in length, which supplied 
the place of glass frames: by means of these, Tiberius, who was 
fond of cucumbers, had a succession of them throughout the year: 
they were grown, Columella tells us, in baskets of warm horse- 
dung covered with earth, placed out of doors in fine weather and 
taken in at night. It is probable, Sir Joseph Banks adds, that 
grapes and peaches were also forced; and that they had hot walls, 
as they were well acquainted with the use of flues. ‘This we donot 
think likely; and we are also convinced, that there must be some 
error as to the size of the plates of talc, since it is found difficult 
at present to procure lamina of more than ten or twelve inches 
square, free from cracks and other defects. 

The horticulture of the Romans was entirely empirical, and car- 
ried on with the superstitious observances dictated by polytheism. 
Varro directs his friend to adore Venus as the patroness of the gar- 
den, and to observe lunar days : some things, he adds, are to be done 
while the moon is increasing ; and others, as the cutting of corn 
and underwood, when she is on the decrease. ‘ I attend to these 
regulations piously,’ says Agrasius, ‘ not only in shearmg my sheep, 
but in cutting my hair ; for I might become bald if I did not do this 
in the wane of the moon.’ We are informed by Columella, that 
husbandmen, who were more religious than ordinary, when they 
sowed turnips, prayed that they might grow both for themselves and 
for their neighbours. ‘ If caterpillars attack them,’ he subjoins, with 
suitable gravity, ‘a woman going with her hair loose, and bare footed 
round each bed, will kill them; but women must not be admitted 
where cucumbers or gourds are planted, for commonly green things 
languish and are checked in their growth by their handling of them.” 

It was held by the Roman writers on georgics, that any scion 
may be grafted on any stock; and that the scion, partaking of the 
nature of the stock, will have its fruit changed accordingly. Pliny 
instances the effect of grafting the vine on the elm, and of drawing 
the shoot of a vine through the trunk of the chesnut ; but modern 
experience has ascertained that no faith is to be placed in these and 
similar doctrines, even though Pliny and‘ others assert that they 
were eye witnesses of some of the phenomena which they — 
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In Italy, at the present day, attempts are made to impose on 
strangers roses, myrtles, and jessamines grafted on the orange. 
Evelyn was thus deceived at Genoa, and again at Brussels, about the 
middle of the last century: but every one, in the slightest degree ac- 
quainted with vegetable physiology, knows the thing to be impossi- 
ble. It is a simple trick; and performed by planting a rose and 
an orange, for example, close together, and drawing the shoot of 
the former through a hole bored in the trunk of the latter. Various 
other modes of effecting deceptions of this kind are pointed out 
by Professor Thouin, in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, in what 
he calls the Greffe Charlatan. 

The only native fruits of Britain are the wild plum or sloe, cur- 
rant, bramble, raspberry, strawberry, cranberry, black, red, and 
white heather berries, elder berries, roaus, haws, hips, hazel nuts, 
acorns, and beech-mast. All the others have either been intro- 
duced by the Romans, (whose gardening would, no doubt, spread 
with their conquests,) or by the monks and religious houses during 
the dark ages from the teuth to the fifteenth century. The same 
thing may be affirmed as to most of our culinary vegetables, of 
which only the carrot, celery, beet, asparagus, sea kale, and mush- 
room are natives. 

Gardens and orchards are frequently mentioned in the earliest 
chartularies ; of the latter, many traces still remain in different 
parts of the island; one, in Icolmnkiln, is described by Dr. 
Walker ( Essays, vol. ii. p. 5.) as having existed in all probability 
from the sixth century, and Leland and Camden cite various in- 
stances in England. Priests have at all times been attached to gar- 
dening, both as a recreation and on account of the useful and 
agreeable products it affords. Very little, however, is known of 
the state of horticulture in Britain previously to the time of Henry 
VIII. when the Leadon market was supplied with culinary vege- 
tables from Holland. This monarch’s gardener introduced various 
fruits, salads, and potherbs, and cultivated them in the garden of the 
palace of Nonsuch, in Surry, together, as it is commonly sup- 
posed, with the apricot and Kentish cherry. According to an 
account of this garden, taken during the Usurpation, it was sur- 
rounded by a wall fourteen feet high, and contained 212 fruit trees. 

Books on husbandry began to appear in England about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The first was a_ transla 
tion by Bishop Grosthead, in 1500; this was followed, in 1521, by 
Arnolds Chronicles, in which there is a chapter on ‘ the crafte 
of graftynge, and plantynge, and alterynge of Fruits, as well in 
colours as in taste.’ ‘ Tusser’s One Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry’ appeared in 1557. In this he gives a list of the fruits 
and culinary vegetables then known, under the following heads: 
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‘Seedes and herbes for the kychen, herbes and rootes for sallets 
and sawce, herbes and rootes to boyle or to butter, strewing herbes 
of all sortes, herbes, branches, and flowers, for windowes and pots, 
herbes, to still in summer, necessarie herbes to grow in the gardens 
for physick, not reherst before.’ In the whole, he enumerates more 
than 150 species, besides a copious catalogue of fruits; which, with 
the exception of the fig, orange, and pomegranate, introduced a few 
years afterwards, the musk-melon about the end of the sixteenth 
century, and the pine-apple in the beginning of the last century, 
include all the species at present cultivated in British gardens. 
The fertility of the soil of England was depreciated by some in 
Tusser’s time, probably, as Dr. Pulteney conjectures, from seeing 
the superior productions brought from Holland and France. _Dr. 
Boleyn, a contemporary of Tusser, defends it, saying, ‘ we had ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, plums, and hops of our own growth, before 
the importation of these articles into England by the London and 
Kentish gardeners, but that the cultivation of them had been much 
neglected. He refers, as a proof of the natural fertility of the land, 
to the great crop of sea-pease (Piswm maritimum) which grew 
on the beach between Orford and Aldborough, and saved the poor 
from famine in the dearth of 1555. Oldys, speaking ef Gerrarde’s 
garden, and alluding to the same subject, considers it as a proof 
‘that our ground could produce other fruits besides hips and haws, 
acorns and pignuts.’ Gerrarde was an apothecary ; his garden was 
in Holborn, and was rich in every useful and ornamental plant. 
James I. patronized gardening, and formed or improved one at 
the palace of Theobalds, and another at Greenwich. The former 
is said by Mandelso, who visited it in 1640, to be surrounded by a 
high wall, and very rich in fruit trees. Charles I. brought over 
Tradescant, a Dutchman, as his kitchen gardener, and appointed, 
for the first time in England, a royal botanist, Parkinson, whose 
Paradisus Terrestris is one of the most original of our early works 
on Horticulture and Flower Gardening. Sitessdees were then 
cultivated on an open hot-bed placed on a sloping bank, and co- 
vered with straw instead of glass ; as in France and Italy. Cauli- 
flower and celery were rare at this time, and broccoli was not yet 
introduced. Virginia potatoes (our common sort) were little known, 
but Canada potatoes (our Jerusalem artichoke) were in common 
use. The varieties of fruits were very considerable. Of apples 58 
sorts are mentioned, of pears 64, plums 61, peaches 21, nectarines 
5, apricots 6, cherries 36, grape-vines 23, figs S$, with quinces, 
mediars, almonds, walnuts, filberds, gooseberries, currants, raspber- 
ries, and strawberries. 
Cromwell promoted agriculture rather than gardening, and pen- 
sioned Hartlib a Lithuanian, who, as Harte informs us, had studied 
in 
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in Flanders, and first communicated and recommended to notice 
* the two grand secrets of Flemish husbandry,’ that of letting farms 
on improving leases, and cultivating green crops. 

Charles [[. introduced French gardening, and his gardener Rose, 
who had spent some time in Holiand, then the best school of horti- 
culture, and had also studied under Quintiney at Paris, introduced 
* such famous dwarf fruit trees’ at Hampton court and Marlborough 
gardens, that London, his apprentice, in the translation of the 
* Retired Gardener, published in 1667, challenges all Europe to 
exhibit the like. In allusion to the last two gardens, Waller de- 
scribes the mall of St. James’s Park as, 

* All with a border of rich fruit trees crown’d.’ 

When Quintiney came to England to visit Evelyn, Charles II. 
offered him a pension to reside here and superintend the royal 
gardens; but this, Weston informs us, he declined, and returned to 
serve his own master. Quintiney was the first horticulturist of 
modern times who united learning and practical knowledge. He 
was educated for the church, but having a decided preference for 
gardening, turned his whole attention that way. M. ‘Tambonneau, 
his patron, first committed his gardens to his care : and soon after 
he was intrusted with the entire direction of those of the court. He 
died at Paris, in 1701. Louis XIV. always spoke of him with 
regret, and assured his widow that ‘ he was an equal sufferer with 
herself.’ 

Evelyn translated Quintiney’s work on ‘ Orange trees’ and his 
*‘ Complete Gardener,’ and wrote the ‘ Kalendarinm Hortense, 
(the fruitful parent of a useful class of books,) in 1664. His last 
work on gardening (the Acetaria) was published in 1699. This 
excellent man was one of the founders of the Royal Society, and 
was consulted by the Government on all questions relating to plant- 
ing and agriculture. In 1662, it was proposed to the society to 
recommend the culture of potatoes to prevent the recurrence of 
famine ; but Evelyn, who does not seem, at that time, to have been 
aware of the value of the root, or the nature of its culture, gave 
them no encouragement, and the plan was laid aside. He patron- 
ized, however, a great many useful publications on rural subjects, 
and especially on horticulture ; among others, the translation of 
Amaud d’Andilly’s ‘ Essay on Fruit-trees,’ one of the best practical 
works of that day, and remarkable as being the first to censure 
the fashionable absurdity of clipping them into the form of ani- 
mals, &c. Sherrock, Rea, Worlidge, Meager, and Langford, were 
also encouraged by Evelyn, who is said, by Sir Henry Wooton, to 
have done more for rural ceconomics, than all former ages; and 
by Switzer (in his Ichnographia Rustica) to be the first who taught 
Gardening to speak proper English. 
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Daines Barrington conjectures that hot-houses and ice-houses were 
first introduced during Charles the Second’s reign, as at the installa- 
tion dinner at Windsor, (23d April, 1667) there were cherries, 
strawberries, and ice-creams. Strawberries and cherries, however, 
Switzer informs us, had been forced by -heat from time im- 
memorial by the London market-gardeners. rd Bacon suggests, 
that ‘as we have housed the exotics of hot countries, lemons, 
oranges, and myrtles to preserve them, so we may house our na- 
tives to forward them; and thus have violets, strawberries, and 
pease, all winter, provided they be sown and removed at proper 
times.’ 

Covke, Lucre, Field, London, and Wise, were celebrated prac- 
tical gardeners at this time ; the two latter had the first considerable 
nursery garden at Brompton, and laid out the greater number of 
seats, which still exist in the ancient style. Among these may be 
mentioned Blenheim, Cannons, Exton Park, and Bramley, in Eng- 
land, and Hatton-house, near Edinburgh. 

As the 18th century advanced, the botanic garden at Chelsea and 
its curator, Phillip Miller, came into notice. A new era of gar- 
dening may be dated from the publication of his Dictionary, and 
especially from the edition in which the Linnean system was 
adopted. Miller improved the culture of the vine, and the fig; and 
the Italian broccoli, and the pine-apple, were first made known 
through his work. The pine-apple was first grown by Sir Mat- 
thew Decker, at Richmond, in pots placed on shelves like green- 
house plants; but was subsequently found to succeed better in 
bottom heat and in pits, as it is still grown in Holland. 

Horticulture made astonishing progress from the time of Miller. 
The general introduction of forcing-houses gave it a new feature. 
There were green-houses in England in the beginning of the 
17th century ; but no structures roofed with glass and heated by 
fire till the commencement of the 18th. The skill and attention 
requisite to bring forward the fruits, &c. grown in these buildings 
became a powerful stimulus to practical gardeners, who vied with 
one another in the earliness ted ancaliente of their productions. 
This circumstance, together with the ar diffusion of botanical 
knowledge, and the great number of foreign plants annually intro- 
duced, and which gradually found their way from the metropolis 
to the remotest provinces, rendered it necessary for gardeners to 
scrutinize into the native habits of plants, in order to determine 
their mode of culture, and thus a spirit of improvement oa scientific 
principles was raised up, and matured. e culture of the pine- 
apple and the grape was carried to great perfection between the 
years 1760 and 1790 at Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, by Speech- 
ley, who introduced several new sorts of both fruits, and —. 
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buted by his writings to spread d knowledge of their culture. Every 
walled garden had now its vinery and peach-house, and many had 
stoves for pines. New varieties of the hardy fruits, as the apple, 
pear, cherry, &c. were raised from seed; and almost all the culi- 
nary vegetables were improved, either by British gardeners, or by 
importing the best sorts from Flanders and Holland, countries still 
pre-eminent in horticulture. 

No branch of gardening made much progress in Scotland till 
within the last fifty years; for the progress of every art is relative to 
the influx of wealth, and Scotland, till lately, has been more re- 
markable for producing excellent operative gardeners for other 
countries, than for employing them in her own. The first Scot- 
tish work on gardening was published in the early part of last cen- 
tury, by J. Reid. Subsequently appeared the ‘ Scots Gardener's 
Director,’ an original work, by a great enthusiast in gardening, 
James Justice, of Crichton, near Edinburgh. Dr. Gibson pub- 
lished a valuable tract on fruit trees; and in 1774, Keil produced 
a treatise on peach-trees; the practical works of the late Walter 
Nicol are so recent as to be sufficiently well known. 

Crichton garden was accounted the richest in Scotland, during 
the life of the proprietor, who laid out great sums on it; subse- 
quently, (i. e. from 1760 to 1785) that of Moredun, near Edin- 
burgh, claimed the priority, and may be considered as the first in 
that country in which forcing was carried to any degree of perfec- 
tion. The late Baron Moncrief, its proprietor, used to boast that 
* from his own ground, within a few miles of Edinburgh, he could, 
by the aid of glass, coals, and a good gardener, match any country 
in Europe, in peaches, grapes, pmes, and every other fine fruit, ex- 
cepting apples and pears;’ these he acknowledged were grown 
better in the open air in England and the north of France. Dr. 
Duncan informs us that on the 10th of June, (1817) a bunch of 
Hamburgh grapes was presented to the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, ‘ weighing four pounds, the berries beautiful and large.’ 
At this early season, it is added, such grapes could not be obtained 
at any price, either in France, Spain, or Italy. This and many 
other circumstances might be adduced to prove the rapid progress 
which this science has made in Scotland within a very short period. 

In Horticulture Ireland is left at an immense distance. The 
first stimulus given to territorial improvement there, was by Crom- 
well’s soldiers, and chiefly by Walter Blythe, the author of a well- 
known and very ingenious work, ‘ The Improver Improved.’ From 
Cromwell’s time things remained nearly stationary till the establish- 
ment.of the Dublin Society in 1749, when planting began to be at- 
tended to; previously to the Union, however, little was done. No 
original work on horticulture has yet appeared ; and, till within the 
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last ten years, there were not, as we are well assured, above ten 
gardens in that kingdom which had forcing-houses. Now, how- 
ever, improvement of every kind is rapidly taking place. 

Having brought down this slight sketch of the Citery of horti- 
culture in Britain, to the period when the two Horticultural Societies 
took their rise, we shall pause for a moment to compare it with 
that of other countries. 

Gardening is, perhaps, more than any other art, under the influ- 
ence of geographical circumstances. It is true, nature has adapted 
a variety of vegetables to every climate; and those which are the 
most useful to man, as the farinaceous grains, will be found at- 
tending him almost in every country where he has fixed his habita- 
tion. Still there are some climates eminently fitted for culinary 
vegetables, and others for fruits, and none in which the best sorts 
of both can at once be brought to a high degree of perfection in 
the open air. The finest fruits are natives of Syria, Persia, and 
the Indies; but the most succulent and best-flavoured legumes 
are produced in the low moist climates of Holland and Britain. 
Excepting in Lombardy, no potherbs of tolerable quality are raised 
in Italy. The broccoli alone of Rome is fit to compare with that 
of England; their turnips, carrots, parsnips, radishes, are small, 
bitter, and hard; their celery stringy, and even their kidney beans 
dry and tough, as they are also in their native climate, India. 
Gourds, melons, and tomatos, are almost the only culinary produc- 
tions in which they excel in the south of Italy; their cucumbers are 
far inferior to those of our close hot-beds. 

In Lombardy, the climate is more temperate, the great tract of 
country low, very generally irrigated, and the air, in consequence, 
moist. Herbaceous vegetables are there grown to much greater 
perfection; and on the rising grounds the peach, apple, pear, cherry, 
plum, vine, fig, olive, &c. are excellent. In most places the lemon 
and orange require shelter during winter; but in some spots they 
grow in the open air, as at Genoa, and bring their fruit to a 
considerable degree of perfection. Lombardy, therefore, enjoys 
a climate which, though less favourable for fruits than that of 
Rome and Naples, and for leaves and roots than that of Holland, 
we consider, upon the whole, the best adapted, on the continent, 
for both branches of horticulture. 

Drs. Pouqueville and Holland bear testimony to the striking infe- 
riority of culinary vegetables in European Turkey, and to the = 
excellence of the fruits. Every one who has crossed a mule in 
Spain, knows that, excepting among foreign merchants at the 
sea-ports, there are few other vegetables to be obtained than garlic, 
onions and gourds ; the fruits, however, especially the grape, the fig 
and the orange, are delicious. 
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In the south of France there are few culinary roots or leaves culti- 
vated. The gourd and the Indian wheat are almost the only vegeta- 
bles of the cottager, who is but in few instances acquainted with, 
or reconciled to, the potatoe. In the middle districts, the kidney- 
bean is the chief plant; but the market of Paris is tolerably sup- 
plied, especially with salading, spinach, sorel and pease. Asparagus 
and artichokes, however, are brought to a higher degree of per- 
fection there than in Italy. The north of France excels in the apple 
and pear, the south in the grape and fig, which, with the pome- 
granate, are naturalized in Languedoc. ‘The olive prospers between 
Marseilles and Niece. ‘The orange bears abundantly in the open air 
at Toulon and Hieres. The almond is much grown about Lyons. 
Montreuil, near Paris, is noted for the peach, Argenteuil for the 
fig, Fontainebleau for the culture of table grapes, and Tours for 
the cherry and plum. The fruit shops of Paris are abundantly sup- 
plied with these in their respective seasons; but none of them are 
forced, (with some imperfect exceptions for the royal family,) and 
the pine-apple is only cultivated by three or four individuals in 
France. It is generally believed that the air or climate of the 
country is unfavourable to this fruit. The late Duke of Orleans 
(Egalité), to give it a fair trial, procured from his friend, the Earl 
of Egremont, a pine stove furnished with plants, together with the 
frames, bricks, flues, bark-pots, plants, and even the gardener, 
Blaikey.* After repeated trials on different estates of the Duke, 
near Paris, and of a marine situation near Montpelier, which all 
ended in disappointment, the attempt was finally given up. 

Germany is more favourable to the growth of leaves and roots 
than France, but less so to that of fruits. Hamburgh is better 
supplied with the former, and Vienna with the latter, than any 
other cities of the north. The grape, apple and pear thrive 
on the north bank of the Rhine; but only the two latter on the 
Elbe. One of the most northerly vineyards in Germany was 
planted by the late Earl of Findlater at his chateau near Dresden, 
where he had condemned himself to a sort of voluntary exile. 
There are few places where the fig will produce fruit in the open air 
in Germany; the mulberry is raised as far north as Frankfort on the 
Oder for the leaves, but must be trained against a wall, both at 
Berlin and Dresden, in order to ripen its fruit. The apricot and 
the almond bear, as standards, between Vienna and Presburg; but 
the peach ripens its fruit no where in Germany excepting where 
trained on walls. The pine-apple was first cultivated by Baron 
Munchausen (not the great traveller) at Schwobber, near Hame- 





* This person is still alive, residing in a very agreeable villa, his own property, in the 
weighbourhood of St. Germains, and practising occasionally as an Ingénieur des Jardins 
Anglois. 
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lin, in Westphalia; and, soon afterwards, by Dr. Kaltschmidt in 
Breslaw, who, in 1702, sent some fruit to the imperial court, at a 
time when they were hardly known in Britain. This fruit is now 
grown but in very few places in the empire. The prime patron of 
horticulture in Germany was Frederick the Great, who raised the 
pine-apple, grape and peach in abundance at Potsdam. 

The climate of the greater part of Russia and Poland is unfa- 
vourable both to the culture of perennial leaves and fruits; but it 
is much less so than could be imagined to the growth of annual 
roots and farinaceous grains. Gardening can only be said to be 
practised in those countries round Moscow, Petersburg and War- 
saw, and that chiefly under glass for the imperial family and a few 
of the first nobility. The gardeners are almost entirely Germans 
and Englishmen, and are remarkable for the quantity of pine-apples 
which they produce. 

The climate of Sweden is still more adverse to gardening than that 
of Russia; but, from its being a more civilized country, horticulture 
is more generally practised. ‘The potatoe is very generally culti- 
vated, which is not the case in Russia; but forcing houses are sel- 
dom to be met with. 

Denmark is more favourable to all the branches of gardening 
than its situation would lead us to expect. The pasture is more close 
and verdant in Holstein than in most parts of the continent, and 
this country in consequence admits of a nearer approach to Britain 
in landscape gardening than any other in Europe. Few fruits ripen 
well in the open air; but roots and leaves are brought to a consi- 
derable degree of perfection, and the apple, pear and cherry, and, 
in some places, even the apricot and peach, are ripened against 
walls, their blossoms being retarded in spring, or protected by glass. 

It remains only to speak of the climate of Holland and Flanders, 
countries in which horticulture and ornamental gardening have long 
been in a high degree of perfection, and which, at an early period, 
took the lead in every branch of husbandry. The cause of this has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Harte conjectures, that the ne- 
cessities arising from the original barrenness of the soil, (that of Flan- 
ders having been formerly like what Arthur Young describes great 
part of Norfolk to have been abcut a century ago,) and a degree of 
liberty, arising in some measure from the remoteness of its situation 
from the court, may have contributed to general improvement. All 
that we know from history, and particularly from Gesner, (the Ger- 
man historian of horticulture,) is, that a taste for plants existed 
among ‘the Dutch, even previously to the time of the crusades. 
Lobel, in the preface to his Histoire des Plantes (1576) states that, 
under the Dukes of Burgundy, they brought home plants from the 
Levant and the two Indies; that exotics were more cultivated there 
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than any where else, and that their gardens contained more rare 
plants than all the rest of Europe besides, till the civil wars of the 
16th century, when many of the finest gardens were abandoned or 
destroyed. 

The moist climate of Holland is singularly favourable to the 
production of herbaceous vegetables, and almost every variety 
of potherb and root is brought to a high degree of perfection. 
Melons are grown there to a larger size than it would appear they 
can be grown round London; for the. Dutch rock-melons sent an- 
nually to Covent Garden Market exceed our own in bulk and 
weight, though not in flavour. Their pine-apples, which they also 
send over, are equal to ours. Amsterdam is supplied with peaches 
of a very large size; but, it must be confessed, they are inferior to 
those of Montreuil in flavour, as are their grapes to those of Fon- 
tainebleau. Notwithstanding the length of their winters, however, 
they force the sweet-water grape (pareyl druff) so as to have it 
ripe in March and April; and other fruits, legumes and roots in 
proportion. 

A century ago, almost every garden production was obtained 
from Holland. The royal fruiterers and green-grocers sent thither 
for fruits and potherbs ; and the seedsmen received all their seeds 
from that quarter, as they still do a number of sorts. ‘The Bromp- 
ton-park nurseries, when first established, in Charles the Second’s 
time, procured most of their fruit trees, and most of the eon 
in Europe their gardeners, from this country; to which pupils were 
also sent to study the art. Rose, Cooke, Miller, Hitt, Speechley, 
&c. spent some time there. ‘The climate of Holland is the best in 
the world for bulbous roots; though some parts of our Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk coasts cannot be much inferior. But though 
the country in general is not favourable for the ripening of fruits, 
yet, in the warmer parts, the apple and pear are brought to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

The climate, soil and surface of Britain, we think we may assert, 
without prejudice, is more favourable for gardening, taking all its 
branches into consideration, than any other. Admitting that it is 
Jess so for culinary herbs and roots, bulbous flowers and some 
fruits than Holland, it is, from its ever verdant and soft turf, fine 
gravel and varied surface, incomparably better adapted for land- 
scape gardening than that or any other country of the continent. 
It is less favourable for fruits than France or Italy, but more so for 
culmary leaves and roots, and for turf. If Germany is in many places 
equally temperate, her long winters injure the herbaceous crops, 
and rot the roots of grasses. ‘The other parts of Europe are out 
of the question. Charles II., in reply to some who were reviling 
our climate, said he thought that was the best climate where - 
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could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or, at least, without trouble 
and inconvenience, the most days of the year, and the most hours of 
the day; and this he thought he could be in England, more than 
in any country he knew of in Europe. ‘ There are,’ says Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, ‘ besides the temper of our climate, two things par- 
ticular to us, that contribute much to the beauty and elegance of 
our gardens, which are the gravel of our walks, and the fineness and 
almost perpetual greenness of our turf. The first is not known any 
where else, which leaves all their dry walks in other countries very 
unpleasant and uneasy. ‘The other cannot be found in France or 
in Holland as we have it, the svil not admitting that fineness of blade 
in Holland, nor the sun that greenness in France, during most of the 
summer.” 

The horticultural productions of Britain may, in variety, excel- 
lence and quantity, be truly said to surpass those of all other 
countries. ‘Not to speak of the innumerable gardens of private per- 
sons, where the richest fruits, as the pine, grape, peach, melon, &Xc. 
are raised to as great perfection as in their native countries, let us 
confine ourselves to the supplies sent to Covent Garden Market, 
and to the London fruit shops. ‘The quantity of pine-apples, at all 
seasons, is astonishing, and we are informed, on good authority, that 
there is more certainty of being able to purchase a pine, every day 
in the year, in London, than in Jamaica or Calcutta. Forced aspa- 
ragus, potatoes, sea-kale, rhubarb-stalks, mushrooms and early cu- 
cumbers, are to be had in January and February. In March, forced 
cherries and strawberries make their appearance, with kidney-beans 
and various other articles. In April, grapes, peaches, and melons, 
with early pease. In May, all forced articles in abundance. In 
June, July, &c. to November, a profusion of all summer fruits. In 
October, grapes, figs, melons, several sorts of peaches, and the hardy 
fruits. In November and December, grapes, winter melons, nuts, 
pears, apples, plums, and, as before observed, at all times pines. 

With respect to culinary vegetables, the excellence of the cab- 
bage, borecoles and broccoli tribe, and all the endless varieties of 
edible roots, presented in the greatest abundance in January, Fe- 
bruary and March, cannot be surpassed. The quantity of radishes, 
lettuces, onions, asparagus, sea-kale, tart-rhubarb, &c. brought to 
market in April and May, is perfectly incredible; as is that of the 
pease, caulitlowers and new potatoes presented in June. The rest 
of the season is equally well furnished not only with every ordinary 
vegetable, but with such as are only used by foreigners, or occa- 
sionally in demand; such as samphires, burnet, saucealone, nettle- 
tops, dandelion, &c. 

The supply of forced flowers, roses, mignionette, hyacinths, of 
greenhouse plants, and in summer of hardy flowers and shrubs is 
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equally rich, varied and abundant ; and of curious herbs for domes- 
tic medicines, distilleries, &c. upwards of 500 species may be pro- 
cured at the shop of one herbalist. 

It is not enough to state that all these articles are produced ; it 
ought to be added that they are produced in such abundance as to 
be sold at very moderate rates; and a substantial tradesman may, 
whenever he desires, have on his table a dessert, and in his drawing 
room an assemblage of flowers not surpassed by the first nobleman 
of the empire, and such as could not be procured by any sovereign 
in the other countries of Europe. Such are the combined effects 
of our climate, skill, and wealth. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, however, there is still ample 
room for improvement in British horticulture. The same results 
may, in many cases, be produced by more simple means, and if that 
which now costs a shilling can be produced for sixpence, or even 
tenpence, the advantages are great and obvious. New and im- 
proved varieties both of herbaceous vegetables and fruit trees and 
shrubs may be produced, some of better flavour, others more pro- 
lific, or early or late, or larger, or more hardy. Of excellent fruits 
we do not yet possess a tythe of the sorts known in warm countries, 
Many of these are figured and described in Rumphius’s Horws 
Amboynensis, Roxburgh’s Coromandel, &c.; the -Durior, Man- 
gostan, and Mango, are among the number. ‘The first two are 
reckoned by many superior to the pine-apple; and Sir Joseph Banks, 
(Hort. Trans. vol. i. p. 151.) ventures to predict, that ‘ ere long these 
and other valuable fruits will be frequent at the tables of opulent 
persons ; and some of them, perhaps, in less than half a century, 
be offered for sale on every market day at Covent Garden.’ 

Much also remains to be done in the way of diffusing the com- 
forts of horticulture among the lower classes. Very few farmers 
know how to make the most of their gardens. Pollard trees in 
hedges might be advantageously replaced by the pear or the apple; 
and even the hedges themselves, as 1s done in some parts of Clydes- 
dale, by lines of damson plums, a native fruit of great utility both 
for wine and pies, and which will ripen in every season. How much 
the comfort and happiness, the attachment to their homes, families 
and country, and the improvement in manners and in morals of the 
labouring classes might be increased by improving their cottages and 
gardens, it is not easy to determine. It is a general remark of tra- 
vellers, which holds true over all Europe, that the condition of the 
cottager may always be known by his garden. But we have only 
to compare one part of Britain with another to be convinced how 
much is wanting in this respect. In short, there are few modes in 
which a landed proprietor could confer so much happiness at so 
little expense, and with so much eventual benefit both to himself 
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and the country, as by rendering every cottage on his estate a com- 
modious and comfortable habitation, adding to each a small gar- 
den. A little additional labour of his gardener would supply them 
with fruit trees, seeds and plants of useful culinary vegetables, and 
instruct the tenant in their culture: premiums or other means 
might be adopted for rewarding such as kept their plots in the best 
order. Much might be done by the horticultural societies in this 
way; and we intreat their attention to so benevolent and patriotic 
an object. . , 

We have but little room to speak of ornamental gardening, in 
which much improvement may also be made by simplifying the 
modes of culture, acclimating tender species, and improving the 
popular varieties. The rose, dablia and chrysanthemum shew what 
may be done. This branch, indeed, has prospered wonderfully 
during the last half century. ‘The total number of exotics, hardy and 
tender, introduced into this country, appears to be 11,970, of which 
the first forty-seven species, including the orange, apricot, pome- 
granate, &c. were introduced previously or during the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; 533 during that of Elizabeth; 578 during the reign 
of the two Charles’s and Cromwell ; 44 in the short reign of James 
IL.; 298 in that of William and Mary; 230 in thatof Anne; 182 
in that of George I.; 1770 in that of George II.; and no fewer 
than 6756 in the reign of George II1.; above half the whole num- 
ber of exotics now in the gardens of this country! For this proud 
accession to our exotic botany in the last century, the public are 
chiefly indebted to Sir Joseph Banks, and Messrs. Lee and Ken- 
nedy of the Hammersmith Nursery. There is still ample room for 
improvement, and as this, though generally the work of individuals, 
is always rendered more effectual when sanctioned by wealth and 
influence, it furnishes additional motives for the establishment of 
Horticultural Societies. 

Besides these considerations, it may be added, that the practice 
of gardening is carried on much too empirically. Vegetable phy- 
siology, till it received the elucidations and practical applications 
of Mr. Knight, was but little understood in this country; and still 
remains to be incorporated with the science of gardening. Eng- 
land has always excelled more in practical knowledge than m 
theory or science. What a German or a Frenchman effects by 
skill, we effect by capital or main force. Accustomed to abun- 
dance, and to procure every thing by money, we feel little want of 
science. Our resources are in our purses rather than in our heads, 
and we blunder on without regardmg expense till we attain our 
object. English gardening, if tried by this criterion, will be found 
attended by the national characteristics. ‘The obvious remedy is a 
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better professional education for gardeners, so as, if possible, to 
induce closer habits of observation, reflection and generalization. 

We shall now inquire into the means adopted by the Horticul- 
tural Societies to promote their art. 

The London Society owes its origin, in some measure, to T. A. 
Knight, Esq. of Downton Castle, its President. This gentle- 
man began so early as 1795 to send papers to the Royal So- 
ciety on grafting and other horticultural subjects. Finding a 
congenial mind in the President, and some of the Fellows, 
a sort of private Horticultural Society was formed in 1805, and 
finally incorporated by Royal Charter in 1809. The charter states 
the object of the Society to be the improvement of horticulture in 
all its branches ; empowers it to purchase funds to the annual va- 
lue of £1000, and to make and alter bye-laws, &c. ‘The Society 
has held meetings and read papers from 1805; a volume of their 
Transactions appeared in 1812, a second in 1818, and a third in 
1820. In 1817, the Society became occupiers of a small garden 
near Hammersmith; and they have a much more extensive one in 
contemplation. They have corresponding members in almost every 
part of the globe, from many of whom they have already procured 
seeds and plants. ‘They have also sent a gardener to India and 
China to collect and bring home in a living state plants of the finer 
oriental fruits. ‘The Society distribute gold and silver medals as 
premiums, as well to amateurs as to practical gardeners. Practi- 
cal gardeners, it is to be observed, are admitted as Fellows at a 
more moderate rate than amateurs, and those who are not admitted as 
Fellows, if deemed eligible, may be admitted as corresponding 
members: thus the Society consists of about three parts of ama- 
teurs, and one of practical gardeners. 

The Caledonian Society originated from a Florists’ Society, 
which existed in Edinburgh from 1803. It enlarged its views, 
and became the Caledonian Society in 1809. Its objects are the 
same as those of the London Society ; but it embraces also some 
branches of domestic economy unnoticed by the former, such as 
the management of bees, and the manufacture of British wines. 
It also extends its views to planting. It has published three octavo 
volumes of memoirs, the last in 1819. Its members are classed 
similarly to those of the London Society; it has procured, or is 
about to procure, an experimental garden, and it distributes gold 
and silver medals. Three-fourths of its members are practical 
gardeners. 

The two principal writers in the Transactions of the London 
Society are Mr. Knight the President, and Mr. Sabine the Secre- 
tary, and the chief value of these volumes consists in their being 
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the depositaries of the essays and dissertations of these gentlemen, 
particularly of the former. Mr. Knight's papers are, in general,. 
the details of the results of ingenious experiments, explained on 
physiological principles, and they tend to establish, in a more 
striking point of view than was ever done before, the impor- 
tant uses of leaves in the vegetable economy—of light—of the 
relative application of light and heat im forcing; and of the 
most scientific mode of raising new varieties of plants and fruit 
trees. Mr. Sabine’s are chietly technical or descriptive. One 
or two other contributors, as Mr. Salisbury, W. Williams of 
Pitmaston, and Mr. Carlisle, have treated their subjects phy- 
siologically as well as practically, after the manner of Mr. 
Knight ; and the majority of the rest of the papers are descriptions 
of new varieties of forcing-houses or other objects used in garden- 
ing ; of fruits, culinary vegetables, or ornamental plants, or success- 
ful modes of cultivating them. 

With the exception of certain anniversary discourses, by Dr. 
Duncan, and some papers by other medical men, and Sir G. Mac- 
kenzie, almost all the memoirs of the Caledonian Society are by 
practical gardeners, and relate to improved modes of culture, or 
new tools or engines of gardening. No writer seems to take the 
lead; and none seem to blend, in any very useful degree, theoretical 
with practical knowledge. The Scotch Memoirs, therefore, are 
perhaps still more inferior to the London Transactions, in merit 
than in bulk and price. 

The medals distributed by the London Society have been 
chiefly presented to patrons of gardening, rather than to practical 
gardeners ; some of them however rather illegitimately, as ‘ the 
gilt medal to Messrs. Hanrott and Metcalf, solicitors, for drawi 
up the deed and charter of the Society ;’ some very gallantly, as that 
to Miss Coke, because she saw a melon plant growing in the open 
air, took it under her protection and ‘ sent a fruit thereof to be tasted 
by the Society.’ It is difficult to discover precisely for what some 
of the others are given. 

The medals and premiums of the Caledonian Society have been 
confined almost entirely to practical men; and the objects se- 
lected have, in our opinion, been very judiciously chosen. In ge- 
neral, they are not papers on subjects, but actual specimens, of 
horticultural and ornamental productions, not to be produced 
incidentally, but at stated periods, and in competition with the 
whole Society, and as many other gardeners as choose to become 
candidates. This operates as a stimulus to exertion, and the con- 
sequence is, that such a number of excellent productions are brought 
forward at the periods of showing, that the judges feel it difficult to 
decide; and, in order to reward merit duly, are often obliged to give 
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secondary, and even third rate premiums for the same production. 
One point for which they have advertized premiums merits parti- 
cular approbation ; it is for the general neatness and order of gar- 
dens. This we consider an excellent plan, and likely, with the 
judicious distribution of premiums, to make complete practical 
gardeners, and to ensure to Scotland her established character in 
this particular. 

We shall trespass on the patience of our readers with only one 
remark more as to the question, whether these Societies have taken 
the proper mode of attaining their avowed object, the promotion 
of horticulture ? Every one knows that the true use of societies of 
this nature is to excite a taste in the wealthy for the pursuits of the 
Society, and to procure their patronage and sanction to the exer- 
tions of individuals. Viewing the subject in this light, we think 
both Societies have acted wisely, though differently, and that, as was 
said on another occasion, each is best in its own country. The 
splendid volumes of the London Society have been objected to as 
locking up valuable practical information from all who are not 
Fellows, or cannot purchase their works. But, whatever is truly 
valuable in a free and enlightened country soon finds its way to the 
public. The papers of these Societies form but a very trifling part 
of the services they may render the public; besides, a number of 
them are better enshrined in the pomp of a costly quarto for the 
rich, than transplanted into cheaper works to be bought by the 
practical man: some of them are frivolous, to say no worse, as 
one by the late President of the Royal Society in praise of 
an improvement by his gardener, which turns out, before the 
end of his paper, to be no improvement atxall; others im- 
proper, as those by Messrs. Haworth and Salisbury, which 
are entirely botanical; and many trifling, as one forwarded by 
Sir John Sinclair, from Sir Brook Boothby, then at Brussels, 
to say, that he ‘ keeps under the red spider on his peach trees, by 
plucking off every leaf the moment he sees any on it,’ &c. The 
Caledonian Memoirs likewise contain papers which the Society 
should not have admitted, of which Sir G. Mackenzie’s on an eco- 
nomical hot-house, in which he proposes to ripen peaches in the 
dark, may be mentioned as an instance. Mr. Knight’s papers on 
light and leaves appear to have been lost on this philosopher, as 
well as on Dr. Duncan, who had the ill fortune to laud him in one 
of his anniversary discourses. 

But it is not (as we have said) by their papers that either Society 
will effect any great good. It is by the éclat and fashion which they 
will give to the study ; and by bringing forward at their meetings, 
and through the influence of their premiums, the comforts and 
luxuries which horticulture can produce for the tables of the 
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wealthy. A demand will thus be created for superior operative 
gardeners, who will be more valued and better paid in proportion 
as they enlarge the enjoyments of their employers : and as the im- 
provement of the circumstances of any one class is always con- 
nected with that of the others, better vegetables and fruits will in 
time find their way to the lower classes ; enjoyments will become 
comforts, and comforts, necessaries; and the beneficial impulse 
will be felt and acknowledged by the general mass of society. 





Art. VIIIl—Abrégé de la Vie des plus illustres Philosophes de 
L Antiquité. Ouvrage destiné a [ Education de la Jeunesse. Par 
F. de Salignac de la Motte-Fenélon. Nouv. Ed. 1820. Paris. 


IX a work bearing such a title as that prefixed to the head of 

these remarks, it was easy to foresee whose character would 
furnish a prominent object of delineation: and, if we did not ap- 
proach the portrait with all that reverence which the genius and 
virtues of the artist might seem to demand, we do not think the 
blame rests wholly -with ourselves. 

To that plastic intellect, by which-alone any foreign litera- 
ture, whether ancient or modern, can be seized and compre- 
hended in its proper and national spirit, few people can make so 
little claim as the French. The most indulgent readers of Bar- 
thelemy (for we shall confine ourselves to a single branch of their 
aberrations) cannot always forbear to complain of that fine filagree 
work, which he has inlaid with the coarse ground of ancient re- 
publicanism : and among the various sources of error, which 
make Voltaire the wonder of the half-learned, and not unfre- 
quently the ridicule of the well-informed, must be reckoned that 
feebleness of intellectual vision, which so rarely allows him to see 
any object in its proper* dimensions that lies beyond the walls of 
Paris. To that portion of the French drama (and it is no mcon- 
siderable one) which has been founded on Grecian history, and 
supported by Grecian characters, it is scarcely possible to allude, 
without calling up a spirit of mockery and derision. Rough heroes 
turned into coxcombs, and loquacious coquettes brought from a 
country where the portion of the female was seclusion, ignorance, 





* Hence that mixture of ‘ intrepid ignorance’ and impudence, with which he treats 
an author, whom he was utterly unable to read ; whose poetical powers infinitely 
exceeded his own; and from whose writings, whatever may be their other defects, a 
reader does not rise, as from Voltaire’s, with a mirth that inclines to sadness, and, 
what is still more dangerous, with a sadness that inclines to mirth. ‘ Ce poéte co- 
mique, qui n’est ni comique ni poéete, n’auroit pas été admis parmi nous & donner ses 
farces i Ja foire St. Laurent.’ Such is the judgment which the writer of the prosing 
Henriade pronounces upon the author of the Knights, the Clouds, the Frogs and 
Birds! 
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and contempt, are among the most pardonable of its errors: How 
could a Frenchman of the old régime be made to understand, 
that where men can sacrifice to ambition, the altars of love stand 
neglected ! We have too many sins of our own to answer upon 
the score of the Greek Comedy, to allow us to be very severe with 
the trespasses of others. And yet, to see a man of Brumoy’s 
stamp taking the elder branch of that deserving family under his 
protection, and brushing her up for the polite circles of Paris, as 
a fine lady does her country cousin, with some consciousness of 
the creature’s wild graces, yet with more fear of her bold step and 
unaccountable stare ;—all this is such an effort of mistaken 
atronage and condescension as might create mirth in the most 
inflexible follower of Heracleitus, or even in Heracleitus himself. 
We have not time to compare with this the opposite course 
pursued by the English and the Germans, or to do justice to that 
spirit of enterprise, which, instead of contenting itself, like a 
small annuitant, on its own stock, endeavours with true commer- 
cial spirit to pour into its literature all the treasures of its neigh- 
bours. Rousseau, in picturing to himself the pleasures which 
unlimited wealth confers, could imagme none more delightful 
than that which enables its possessor to sail from shore to shore, 
and taste the peculiar fruits of every country in their native 
raciness and flavour. These two most distinguished of modern 
nations seem to be forming their idea of the pleasures of intellec- 
tual wealth upon the same plan. Unsatisfied with the resources, 
vast as they are, of their own literature, the great writers (and 
it should in fairness be added), the great readers of Germany 
and England make themselves masters, not merely of every lan- 
guage and tongue in their general bearings, but of their separate 
epochs and divisions, that they may seize with nicer discrimina- 
tion, and taste with greater pungency of appetite the peculiar at- 
tributes and distinctions of each. Strong peculiarities of dialect 
and idiom, wide difference of customs and manners, striking va- 
rieties of religious and political relation—these, mstead of being 
thwarted by the current of more general and habitual feelings, 
are the very object that animates pursuit, and the prize that repays 
it. With a daring intrepidity, they lift up the covering which lies 
upon the most distant periods of history, and leave each portion 
of literature to find its own proper station and value: with equal 
versatility, they turn from the gloomy mythology of the North 
to the glowing reveries of the East; and it is but a variation 
in their pleasures, to pass from the tenderness and sensibility 
of what is now termed the Romantic literature to the severe 
graces and masculine austerity of the classical. ‘The fish, which 
assumed the colour of whatever object it came nearest to, may 
be 
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be a fable in natural history, but it is none now in the intellectual 
history of man. 

Something, we hope, has been said to justify the proposition 
with which we set out, and to explain in what sense our reverence 
for the author of Telemachus did not hinder us from surmising, 
that the taste of his nation might operate upon his own, and that 
the son of Sophroniscus might come out of his hands, not in 
the strong outline and manly cast of his national character, but 
somewhat such as Mrs. Montague, in her* earlier years, wished 
to see him, with his whiskers clipt, his beard shorn, and such 
general smoothness of face and aspect, as might enveigle young 
ladies into the art of drawing, without feeling the difficulties of 
their progress. If the good sense of Fenelon has saved us from 
this mortification, it has only been to open upon us another source 
of disappointment, and to make us see, that though his good taste 
could preserve him from adapting the character of Socrates to 
the meridian of Paris, his learning was not sufficient to dispel 
some of those mistakes and errors with which the biography of 
that extraordinary man has usually been surrounded. 

We shall make the reader but a very slender compensation by 
substituting our observations in place of those which would come 
recommended to him by the magic graces of Fenelon’s style, but 
there are some lighter pieces of antiquity connected with the bio- 
graphy of Socrates, which do not appear to have fallen under the 
learned Archbishop’s notice ; and perhaps as much real struction 
may be afforded by them as by the graver tone in which the life 
of Socrates is usually conducted. By resuming a train of thought 
in which we lately indulged, these will necessarily fall under our 
notice ; and before we conclude, the reader will have occasion to 
see why, in alluding to the entertaimments of the higher classes of 
the Athenians, our mirth deviated into something not unlike a 
sneer. We shall, without further preface, resume our inquiries 
into the ‘ Private manners of the Athenians,’ as if two Numbers of 
our Journal had not since intervened. 

What people like in action, they soon begin to like in descrip- 
tion ; a theory of banquets became therefore as much in request 
at Athens, as the practice. Time has fortunately preserved for 
us four of these amusing legacies, and we shall proceed to take a 
short review of each. 

The Banquet of Plutarch is posterior in date as a compo- 





* «Tf you design to make any proficiency in the art of drawing, I would advise you 
not to deaw old men’s heads. It was the rueful countenance of Socrates or Seneca, that 
first put me out of conceit with it. Had my papa given me the blooming faces of Ado- 
nis and Narcissus, [ might have been a more apt 

Mrs. Montogue's Letters, Vol. i. p. 14 
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sition, but earlier in reference than the other three. It ought to 
describe the state of manners in the times of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, for they are the principal guests at it, and the 
feast itself is given by a royal member of the literary Pleiades, Pe- 
riander the king of Corinth. Solon, the great legislator of Athens, 
forming one of the most prominent figures in the group, this ban- 
quet is not altogether unconnected with our present subject. A 
convivial party was not quite so easily arranged in those days as 
it is now; but embassies, visits to oracles, and a peculiar taste in 
monarchs, which led them to apply to learned men for assistance 
in the subjects of their epistolary correspondence, often threw 
men of merit together in large numbers. By one or other of these 
means, AEsop the fabulist and Anacharsis the Scythian are added 
to the present society. A physician (Diocles), a poet (Chersias), 
and Neiloxenus, a stranger from Naucratium, with a royal packet, 
which will be better understood hereafter, are among the decent 
gentlemanly kind of men (emsesmess®* avdees) sO necessary as foils 
to the greater luminaries at a well-arranged feast. An admirable 
opportunity, and such as would satisfy the most passionate 
readers of romance, offered for introducing the celebrated lyrist, 
Arion. The narrator has made use of the circumstance to bring 
forward, not the lyrist himself, but all the stories he could collect 
on the subject of dolphins, and certainly, after the character here 
given of those tenants of the deep, no blame can attach to the 
Saints of the Romish church for making them, as they commonly 
did, in after-times, their substitutes for post-horses and packets. 
It is to the worthy son of /Esculapius, ‘ anxious that matters 
of fact should be described as they really occurred,’ that we are 
indebted for the materials which the great biographer of Chzronea 
professes to have afterwards thrown into this narrative. 

There is an amenity about this little performance, which 
makes us regret that we are obliged to quit it hastily. The petty 
bustle of town preparation antecedent to the quiet serenity of a 
sea-side retirement—the politeness of Periander, who, to obviate 
the inconveniencies of dust and summer heats, sends a carriage 
fo convey each of the guests to the scene of action—Thales, like 
a true philosopher, preferring the use of his legs to this piece of 
royal luxury, and making his way over the quiet fields to the place 
of rendezvous—-the amusing conversation with which himself and 
his companions beguile the road, all these open the way for the 
Banquet with touches as delightful (and we can say nothing more) 





* In the Greek language of Plutarch’s day (for it was otherwise in Aristotle’s time) 
emisixng held the middle place between rvya (ordinary, common-place,) and xadccxayaSoc 
(a gentleman par ercellence, xara ray rekiay agerny, as Aristotle, with his usual ac- 
curacy, expresses it.) 


as 
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as are to be found in the Complete Angler of honest Walton. 
Anacharsis at his toilette, and his rude locks made decent by 
Periander’s daughter running her princely fingers through them, 
(combs had not yet been invented,)—the grateful savage repaying 
her labours by ‘ copious and willing’ details of the diet and the 
purgations which his countrymen were subjected to in illness—the 
indignation of Alexidemus (an illegitimate son of Thrasybulus) at 
finding himself placed at table with ‘ HZolians, islanders and what 
not?—the good kings of Egypt and Ethiopia interchanging a 
course of harmless conundrums, and staking whole villages and 
towns upon the success of their little problems, (literary ingenuity 
has never since borne quite so high a price,}—the wise men of 
Greece kindly clubbing their aid for a solution, when the royal 
heads were incompetent,—these and other pictures of manners 
are what we should wish, if time permitted, to bring before the 
reader. 

If the Banquet of Plutarch does not leave upon the mind so 
strong an impression of genius, as the Symposia of his two great 
rivals, i it reminds us more forcibly of that feast, of which the guests 
could say that the following day’s remembrances were as agree- 
able as the first day’s enjoyments. There are learned men in it, 
who speak sentences, (for it was the fashion of the times,) but not 
dissertations: the tone of conversation is lively without flip- 
pancy, and grave without austerity,—no one pushes forward, to 
shine at the expense of others, and no one hangs back, that he 
may watch who commits himself: there is a modesty and a fru- 
gality about the repast itself, though given in a court ; and if the 
guests drink heartily, they do not get drunk. These are very 
imperfect symptoms of a Greek symposium, as they are traced in 
the * comic, and even in the prose writers of Greece: but two 
things must be taken into consideration; the scene is laid in a 





* Thus the old dicast in the Wasps, and no doubt he speaks from professional know- 
ledge, 
r An you love me, son, 
Beware of drink !—No wine;—from wine come blows,— 
Door-breaking,—flinging stones : home reels my drunkard, 
Dozes away his head-ache, wakes at morn, 
And finds be has large damages to pay. 
Epicharmus traces the progress of a Grecian entertainment still more methodically. 
A sacrifice 
Ts still the parent of a feast ; a feast 
To drinking leads : drinking breeds revelry, 
And revelry as sure begets a quarrel : 
Quarrels engender law-suits : at their heels 
Come condemnation, judgment—and the close 
Of this eventful history, is stocks, 
A gangrene and a fine! ‘ 
period 
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period of Grecian history, when the demoralising influence of ab- 
solute democracy had not yet begun to be felt; and the description 
is furnished by a person, who had transacted business m courts, 
and on whom 2 paternal injunction had been laid at his outset 
in life, to say we, and not J, in all his transactions with the pub- 
lic—an injunction which necessarily made Plutarch the earliest of 
reviewers, as his admirable Lives sufficiently testify. ‘There are 
even women at this banquet, (for we find we cannot dismiss this 
feast so hastily as we intended,) who are neither flute-performers, 
nor dancing women : they say nothing* at dinner, and they retire 
as soon as the darge goblet begins to circulate. As the feast is 
entirely literary, the ladies (the wife and daughter of the royal 
host) appear in a becoming undress, without gold, without orna- 
ments, without finery,—it was not, in truth, quite a matter of 
choice: for Periander, apparently suspicious, that some previous 
injunctions might not have their due effect, had for complete 
security hidden these temptations to substitute exterior for mte- 
rior ornament. (ze XE HOvoy Tuy AAAWY, HAAG Ka THS YyuVaINKoS aDEAwy 
xaos amoxpupas Tov cuvydn xocmov. x. T.A. 

The Aristophanic Banquet, though connecting us far more 
closely with our subject, will not detam us much longer than the 
preceding. This little imaginary feast, which, in point of sub- 
stantiality, resembles the shadowy entertainment given to the 
tantalized Shacabac by the noble Barmecide, forms a sort of ap- 
pendix to an attack upon Athenian jurisprudence, and arises 
out of the zealous and unwearied endeavours of a young Athenian 
to convert his father (an inveterate dicast, grown old in all his 
country’s prejudices) into a gentleman. The democracy was, 
of course, put into danger by such an attempt, and the usual 
watch-word on such occasions resounds from the indignant 





* When it is intimated that one of the two ladies present at this feast is the earliest 
specimen on record of a Bas Bleu, the reader will easily anticipate what might have 
been the consequence of admitting such a character into the Banquet ; and perhaps 
he will still more congratulate himself when we add that the talent of Eumetis, the 
_— lady in question, lay chiefly in the composition of conundrums and charades. 

or her skill in these she was much bruited (asgBowro¢); and her reputation had natu- 
rally reached the courts of Egypt and Ethiopia, where this small literature (we believe 
it is as well that Warburton is not in the way to hear us) was in high request. 
The Naucratian, with a taste obviously formed upon that of his royal master, 
and who was actually at that moment bearer of a sealed packet to Bias of Priene, 
containing, as he had every reason to believe, a new conundrum to be solved, catches 
eagerly at the first mention of Eumetis’s name, aud pronounces a warm panegyric on 
her. This rapturous admiration receives a polite rebuke from Thales, and the fuir 
princess's merits are set upon a much higher ground : her wonderful wisdom, her poli- 
tical intellect, her benevolence and gentleness of manners, and the kindly dispositions 
which she inspired in her father towards his subjects, formed, according to Thales, the 
groundwork of her high reputation. 
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chorus: A tyranny! a tyranny! the Constitution is at an end! 
the liberties of Athens are no more! 


* Yes, yes, believe we’re on the eve of some great revolution!” 


The son, however, perseveres: having discarded, with mach 
difficulty, the judicial wardrobe, and invested the paternal—foot- 
fingers, we believe we must call them,* with a pair of Spartan 
shoes; he proceeds to lecture him on a more important point 
—the tone of conversation to be used at good tables. ose 
whom it may concern will be happy to see that discourse upon 
boxing was reckoned very tasty conversation at Athens. 


‘ Son. But come—suppose now you frequent, with wits 
And men oft parts—with some of our great scholars, 
Deep-read—full, to a plethora, with knowledge; 
Have you such lofty topics of discourse 
As may befit your company? 


Father. Nay, tiay, 
Leave me to entertain a parley with them. 

Son. Produce your samples. 

Father. I've a thousand, boy. 


Imprimis, I will tell them how the Lamia 
Was caught—and, save the mark—-smelt not of roses 
In the taking, ha, boy! Next—observe me—how 
Cardopion’s mother— 

Son. Trite, sit, trite !—the figments 
Of ‘ th’ olden time’—mere day-dreams of the nursery !— 
Your tales of men and manners ;—facts, home facts, 
Have you of these, sir? 

Father. I’m familiar with them. 

Son. A case, a case, sir. 

Father (meditates a moment.) “ Once upon a time 
A weasel and a mouse” — 

Son. Hold, in heav'n’s name— 
Why, man! this savours strongly of Theagenes : 





* Incautious readers may probably conceive, that the substitution of the word ‘ feet 
would save all the difficelty: By no means. A great injustice would thus be done to 
a dissentient toe in the dicast’s right foot, (of truly Attic breed, as the honest possessor 
declares,) and which stoutly resisted these attempts to make it emigrate (the nearest 
relative word we can find) into a pair of Spartan shoes. 

+ Literally, right-handed men. Of the superstitions of the Greeks, as directed by 
right and lett, it is ores he speak ; the epithets right-handed man and le/t-handed 
man grew necessarily out of these omi pinions as terms of eulogy and re- 
proach. Thus the comic poet, with that agreeable impudence and self-complacent 
tone of superiority, which sat as well upon the writers of the Old Comedy, as upon some 

Reviewers. 
After much and deep reflexion | I this last conclusion draw; 
That for smart right-handed wisdom | none my equal ever saw : 
Bat your branded and left-handed | folly I beg leave to pass, 
That and more, sirs, at the door, sirs, | drop 1 of Amyni—Ass ; 
A scion is he, &c.— Arist. in Vespis, 
VOL. XXIV. NO, XLVII. EE * Dolt, 
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“ Dolt, blockhead, idiot, left-handed wretch, 
(‘Twas thus he took a scavenger to task,) 

What ! to bring mice and weasels ’twixt the wind 
And nose of our nobility” ?— 

Father. What would you then? 
Son. Something that smacks of grandeur and magnificence. 
Your Holy Mission—there—with the two props 

O’ the church—good Androcles and pious Cleisthenes.* 
Father. Mission !—Commission, boy, you mean: yes, yes, 
I trail’d a pike at Paros—by the token, 
(sighs) I pouch’d a brace of obols for my services! ‘ 
Son. Then shift your tone: tell how Epheudion box’d, 
And wrestled with Ascondas :—how the man 
Was old and gray ; but then stout-ribb’d, strong-handed, 
With bowels and a breast of steel. 


Father. Go to, 
Go to!—as if men wrestled heret steel-breasted. 
Son. And yet ’tis thus our sophists and our wits 


Discourse.—Again—suppose you've foreigners 
At table, sir, when vanity is most 
On the alert—what have you that smacks richest 
Of mettle in your youthful days, to tell of? 
Father (eagerly.) There | am with you, boy! ( pauses, then emphati- 
cally) the very prime, 
And top of all my feats was when I stole 
Ergasion’s vine-props. 
Son. A plague upon your vine-props! vine-props, quotha ! 
A chase, a hunt; a hare well run to death, 
Or a wild boar spear’d—have you none of these 
To play the braggart on ?—mayhap a victory 
Won at the Festival of Torches—good now 
Bethink you, sir :—some enterprise of pith, 
And moment sure, your earlier days afford. 
Father (meditates.) Nay, boy, I have’t—a feat most brilliant too— 
Observe—'twas how Phayllus—he, the racer, 
Abused me, gave me scurrilous language—how 
I filed my action ’gainst him—how I cast him 
By two good votes, and I but yet, observe, 
A lubber not thus high!’ 


There was not much to be hoped for on the side of conversa- 
tion from a person of this cast. The filial tutor proceeds there- 
fore to a less arduous task—the carriage of body necessary to be 
observed in good society at Athens. ‘The lecture, besides infor- 


* Cleisthenes and Androcles, it need scarcely be observed, were men of infamous lives. 
For an account of the sacred Athenian embassies, called @swgias, see a delightful chapter 
in the French Anacharsis. 

t A play of words upon the double meaning of the word Swpag. To a people so fond 
of punning as the Athenians, the favourite exercise of the palestra naturally furnished 
many, the humour of which can now be but faintly appreciated. 
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mation on some minutiz of domestic economy, gives us, through 
the medium of parody, a little sight into the scolia, or drinking 
songs of the ancients. The spendthrift schines, Cleon, the mighty 
demagogue, just fresh from his Pylian exploit, and his base flat- 
terers, are attacked in a manner not unamusing. 

Son. Enough, enough—now sit you down, and learn 


To feed, and take your dinner like a gentleman. 
Father. Pleasant enough! and how wouldst have me sit ? 


Son. With decency, and like a man of fashion— 
Father. As thus? (putting himself into a ridiculous attitude.) 
Son. Nay spare my eyes. 

Father. Or thus? 

Son. In mercy— 


Observe: Your legs should be extended, thus ; 
Your limbs easy and free, like one well-practised 
In his gymnastics. Mark me, I beseech you. 
Then you commend the plate, or cast an eye 
Upon the fretted roof; perchance, the curtains 
May claim a passing look of admiration.* 
(Affecting to call to his slaves,) Hoa, there, within! bring watert for 
our hands ! . 

Fetch in the tables: quick! set on the dishes : 
Tis done! the banquet’s ended, hands are wash’d: 
Libations made,— 

Father. Aye, in a dream, I grant ye— 

Son. A strain from the attending lyrist follows. 








* From a similar‘principle of politeness, when Thales, in the Banquet just analysed, 
arrives at the house of Periander, he makes it a point to take a view of his host’s race- 
course, his palestra, &c. not, says the narrator, that he took any pleasure in things of this 
kind, adn’ dwg fan xatagpovery Sonoww Tu Tlepavdpe, ponds imepopay tag pidroriyaiag. Strictly 
speaking, however, all this fell within the province of the flatterer and parasite; as we 
learn from an independent fellow of the profession, evidently more intent upon the per- 
quisites of his office, than the duties which were to acquire them. 

Makes some rich squire 
A banquet, and am I among the guests? 
I cast no idle eye of observation 
Ou mouldings or on fretted roof; I deign not 
With laudatory breath to ask, if hands 
From Corinth form’d and fashion’d the wine-coolers : 
These trouble not my cap. I watch and note 
we with most deep intensity of vision) 

hat smoke the cook sends up: mounts it me full, 

And with alacrity and perpendicular? 
All joy and transport I: I crow and clap 
My wings for very extasy of heart! 
Does it come sidelong, making wayward angles, 
Embodied into no consistency ?— 
T know the mournful signal well, and straight 
Prepare me for a bloodless feast of herbs. 

t Guests washed before and after meals, und even between the courses. The custom 
of bringing in the tables and removing them after meals prevails in Greece even to this 
day, 
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Then for your fellow-drinkers, there are met 
Theorus, Aschines, Cleon, and: Phanus, 
And a rough fellow at Acestor’s side, 
Of the same fashion as himself—you join 
The circle—well—catches go round—let’s see 
How you'll bear out your part— 
Father. Nay, for a song, 
Not one of all our mountaineers excels me. 
Son. To the proof—suppose me Cleon—good : what next? 
I chant a stanza from Harmodius—good— 
You take me -up—now | begin. 
(preludes, then sings.) 
* Burgh and city, hill and dale, 
Search them all—and mark my tale ;— 
You'll not find in Attic land— 
Father. (preludes, then sings.) 
’Mong the little or the great 
For this knave a duplicate, 
Take him either tongue or hand. 
Son. "Twill cost your life to utter such a speech : 
He’ll bellow endless exile, ruin, death, 
Within your ears. 
Father. Then I've another strain. 
* Stop and pause, madd'ning wretch, hold thy phrenzied career £ 
Tis fi for Athens I plead, ’tis for her I show fear: 
Impending destruction hangs over her walls : 
The bolt's shot—all is over—she totters, she falls !’ 
Son. Put case, Theorus then, your next-hand neighbour 
Grasp hard at Cleon’s hand and chaunt as follows. 
‘ As the story-books tell 
In old times it befell, 
That Admetus—but read and you'll know, sirs, 
For the gallant and brave, 
Who thik light of a grave, 
How the heart-springs more cheerily flow, sirs. 
What ready answer have you now to that? 
Father. An answer, boy, full, loud and musical— 
From sycophants base 
Who ‘a looking for ote 
Jove in mercy thy servant defend ! 
From tricksters that ¢ 8s 
Upon purple or lawn ; 
But most from a two-sided friend! 
Son. Then you have Xschines, 
A man of parts and a right delicate ear; 
And he sets off as follows. 
Fair Cleitagora and F 
And the men of Thessaly, 
\ Once a day had wealth m store : 


Father. 
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Father. But theirs is gone—and woe is me ! 
For mine lies buried in the sea. 
Live he who helps my purse to more ! 
Son, Enough: you know these matters to a nicety. 

The way is at length opened for the consideration of two 
banquets, which, as they afford means of investigating the character 
of Socrates, excite an interest, that makes those of the poet and 
even of the Seven Wise Men ‘ lose discountenanced and like 
nothing show.’ Internal evidence points out, that both were 
written after the exhibition of the Clouds, and, with all due de- 
ference to the learned Casaubon, that the Platonic Banquet ap- 
peared first in point of time. To it therefore we shall first direct 
our attention. This highly interesting narrative introduces us to 
Eryximachus, (a physician,) to Agathon, the great successor of 
Euripides, to Pausanias a friend of Agathon, to Phedrus, a beau- 
tiful pupil of Socrates, to Aristophanes, Alcibiades, and Socrates. 
In such society we ought to be much more diffuse than our limits 
will allow. 

A most circumlocutory introduction informs us, through a sort 
of crazy, Socratic Boswell, (and Apollodorus was not the only 
one of the class,) that for the truth and accuracy of this celebrated 
narrative, we are finally to settle accounts with a man of the 
borough of Cydathené, Aristodemus by name, small in person 
and a pertinacious adherent to the Socratic mode of going bare- 
footed, (Agisodnuos tis, KudaSyvevs, cusxgos, avurodyroc ass.) The 
entertainment was given by Agathon, a young man of liberal for- 
tune and elegant manners: it commemorated the success of his 
first tragedy, and it was held on the day subsequent to the feast 
of victory (erimxia), which the poet’s tribe had celebrated, after 
the usual manner, in honour of the event. It must not be omit- 
ted, that the opening introduces to the reader a pair of charac- 
ters, which he might little have expected to meet in Athens, two 
good listeners. The name of one of them (Glaucon) is re- 
corded; that of the other does not transpire. 

Apollodorus, by his own confession, had idled away much 
of his time, a victim to vapours and ennui, till Socrates and 
philosophy taught him to fill it up better. He appears subse- 
quently to have caught a good portion of his master’s garrulity, 
and Aristodemus’s communication enables him to indulge his . 
loquacity to a considerable extent. ‘ You wealthy men,’ says he 
to a friend, (and like the Ancient Mariner, he seems to have 
marked out his victim), ‘ think me a poor miserable devil; but I 
know you to be such.’ And as siches were apparently, in his 
opinion, the chosen habitation of vapours and the spleen, and his 
own experience had taught him that these fiends were only to be 
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ousted by conversation, Apollodorus transfers, without mercy, 
to his friend all the information which he had previously derived 
from Aristodemus: if the nicest discrimination of character, the 
utmost variety of dialogue, and a richness and brilliancy of lan- 
guage, absolutely without example, did not drive the foul fiend 
from his companion, we know not what could. The disclosures 
of these two communicants may be thrown into the following 
narrative. 

Towards sunset one day, the inflexible little member of the 
shoeless faction meets his great master, bathed, and, contrary to 
his usual practice, with a pair of sandals on his feet. So unusual 
an occurrence argued that something extraordinary was in the 
wind, and a few questions elicit that the dinner, given by Aga- 
thon, in honour of his theatrical triumph, is the cause of this un- 
usual display; and that a certain symmetry of ideas had also con- 
tributed to this piece of foppery. ‘'To a handsome man’s house,’ 
says Socrates, ‘ I make it a point to go in the handsomest man- 
ner.’ The Cydanethan had received no invitation to this desirable 

arty; but Socrates, in common with the rest of his countrymen, 
ad a happy mode of punning and of quoting Homer; and with 
these encouragements, the little man consents to put himseif 
under the philosopher’s wing, and to take his chance without the 
formality of an invitation. Just as they reach the house, (talking 
and arguing, it is presumed, all the way,) the philosopher falls 
into one of those fits of abstraction-usual with him, and Aris- 
todemus suddenly finds himself ushered into the banquetting- 
room, without any friend to apologize for such an intrusion. 
The situation was awkward, but the politeness of Agathon 
dissipates the embarrassment; Aristodemus is presently assigned 
a place at the table; a foot-bath (probably not unnecessary) is 
ordered, and a servant dispatched for Socrates. Socrates, how- 
ever, was in a reverie, in an adjoining vestibule, and more than one 
summons ineffectually tries to wake him out of it ; Agathon pro- 
nounces all this to be very much misplaced; and the Greek 
word, which signified misplaced, implies also very absurd ; but 
Aristodemus, ake knew the philosopher better, urges that it was 
needless to meddle with him on such occasions, and that till the 
fit had passed over, there was no chance of seeing him. The 
repast is accordingly ordered up, and it must be mentioned 
to the honour of Agathon, that he appears to have been the in- 
ventor of that social mode of dining, which mixes the master of 
the feast completely with his guests, and leaves the entertainment 
to regulate itself without the supremacy of a constituted head. 
About the middle of the repast, Socrates enters; and after a little 
pleasantry between the master of the feast and himself on the sub- 
ject 
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ject of his abstractions, he takes his place by the side of Agathon; 
for Agathon was the handsomest man im company, and we learn 
afterwards, through Alcibiades, that the person most distin- 
guished for personal appearance in a company was sure to have 
Socrates for his next neighbour. 

The supper dispatched, a little discourse ensues about the 
drinking part of the ceremony. As most of the guests were 
suffering by the preceding day's debauch, a proposal on the part 
of Pausanias, that the drinking should be moderate, is hailed with 
warm approbation by the more abstemious of the company; and 
even Aristophanes, who allows that he had had a soaking the day 
before, (xas yag avrog sips trav x Sec BeBawricpevov) makes no ob- 
jection to the proposal. Socrates, by universal consent, is ex- 
cepted from taking any part in the determination—for it was all 
one to him to drink oceans or to drink nothing. Eryximachus, 
the physician, aids these laudable dispositions by professional dicta, 
and it is finally agreed that it shall be Liberty. Hall, as our young 
collegians used to say, and that every one shall drmk as he 
pleases. A second resolution decrees that the female flute- 

rformer shall be dismissed ‘ to pipe to herself, or, if she likes 
it better, to the women within,’ and. thatthe rest of the meeting 
shall be devoted to conversation. 

Conversation, at a Greek table, was not the interchange of 
thoughts, accidentally arising, but the discussion of some single 
topic, on which each guest delivered his sentiments in succession. 
It is agreed, that the topic on the present occasion shall be Love. 
All other gods, it is declared by Phedrus, have their appropriate 
hymns and pans; and is Love alone to be without his enco- 
miums? ‘ The sophists,’ continues this beautiful pupil of So- 
crates, ‘ will spin out a volume in praise of so trifling a thing as 
salt ; and shall a deity, like love, not command a tribute of ap- 
plause?’ Instead, therefore, of circulating the wine from right to 
left, it is determined that a discourse on love shall circulate in the 
same way; Socrates approving heartily of the proposal. ‘ My 
whole knowledge,’ said he, ‘ is confined to erotics; and I am 
sure no repugnance will arise on the side of Agathon or Pau- 
sanias, or of Aristophanes, whose whole life is dedicated to the 
service of the god of wine and the goddess of love.’ 

Love is accordingly treated mythically, politically, historically, 
physically, metaphysically, enigmatically, scientifically, poetically, 
sophistically. e age and the honourableness of love are 
brought under review, and its power in working the happiness of 
men, both dead and living. It is considered as a simple passion, 
as a compound passion, as a universal feeling pervading medicine, 
gymnastic exercise, agriculture, music, rhythm, the seasons, the 
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rophetic art, the whole intercourse between gods and men. 
here is but one modification of the passion left neglected, the 
love 


* Chi brama assai, molto spera e nulla chiede;’ 


but this was a delicacy of feeling which the Athenian authors 
never exhibited, at least while *democracy was in full vigour. 

We have comprised in this short summary the topics of four 
of the speakers, and Aristophanes among them. Plato appears 
to have arranged their places, so as best to suit his own powers, 
by making each speaker rise above the other. The third place, 
therefore, which had been originally designed for Aristophanes, 
is transferred to Eryximachus, by inflicting on the poet a sudden 
fit of hiccups, ‘ the consequence of repletion or some other 
accident,’ says Plato with a sly hit; and the dramatist, besides 
having an opportunity thus afforded of showing that he carried 
the same good-humour into private life, which he exhibits on the 
stage, is by this means raised another step in the scale of excel- 
lence. Of his contribution to the general stock, we may perhaps 
find an opportunity to speak hereafter, when more room for dis- 
cussing the particular merits of the admirable narrative in which 
it is embodied, may be at our command. We shall merely ob- 
serve at present, that it perfectly justifies a theory formerly laid 
down in this Journal, (with how much ingenuity it is not for us 
to say,) by which the elements of the Aristophanic comedy were 
traced up to the commonest expressions of colloquial inter- 
course; the speech in question being evidently derived from an 
expression that has travelled down from antiquity to ourselves, 
and by which the objects of our affections are characterised as our 
better halves. Agathon and Socrates were now the only two 
speakers left, and the last place is of course reserved for the 
philosopher, 

After the highly ingenious discourses which had already passed, 
a little diffidence might reasonably be allowed; and when 
Socrates recals to the mind of Agathon the courage and confi- 
dence which he had displayed but a day or two before in facing 
the crowded audience of a theatre, the tragic bard very justly ob- 
serves, that to a sensible man the judgment of a few select clever 
judges is a much more fiery ordeal to pass, than the presence of 
thirty thousand mixed spectators, the usual number which 
crowded an Athenian theatre. We may be certain that this 
delay is meant to usher in a speech of more than usual effect ; 





* We confine the term, because, in the writings of the later Greek dramatists, when, 
by a change of government, less scope was afforded to the most predominant passion of 
men’s minds, ambition, specimens of the most delicate amatory feeling are to be found. 
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and surely if ever writer had a right to value himself upon an in- 
genious trifle, Plato deserved that self-value for the speech which 
he here assigns to the tragic poet. It is the most delicate Eu- 
phuism of the most delicate language that ever was invented ; and 
embodied, we must remember, by one, of whom it was said, 
that he had anticipated the language in which the gods would have 
chosen to hold intercourse with men. A burst of applause follows 
its delivery ; and a way is thus opened for bringing forward a strong 
trait in the Socratic character—a peculiar sort of banter, which, 
by an affectation of undervaluing his own talents, lefthim the power 
of sneering delicately at those of others, and thus finally adding to 
himself the triumphs of modesty in company with the triumphs of 
superior intellect. This power of irony in their great master, the 
Socratic school appear to have appreciated very highly, and cer- 
tainly not without reason: but to the uninitiated it afforded room 
for charging him with vanity and a desire of depreciating others ; 
and it imparted to his whole conduct a sort of niaiserie, which, 
with the ashes that burst out in the midst of it, gave him some- 
what of that appearance, which led the contemporaries of one of 
our own poets to characterise him as—an inspired idiot. 

As the speech of Socrates developes the groundwork of his 
erotic philosophy, we shall give as long, and, with certain excep- 
tions, as faithful an account of it as we can. An abridgment of 
any one of the Socratic discourses, however, is a difficult task ; 
for, besides their intricate nature, their deliverer has a habit of mix- 
ing himself up so much with others, that he more resembles a ven- 
triloquist furnishing a set of speakers out of himself, than a single 
person detailing his single ideas. Fond of ascribing all his know- 
ledge to different persons, his skill in erotics in the present in- 
stance is attributed to the influence of a sort of prophetess named 
Diotima, of whom nothing more is known than what appears in 
the present dialogue, viz. that she had the power of deferring, for 
ten years, the plague, which, at the expiration of that time, visited 
Athens in a manner well known to the readers of Thucydides. 
By means of this lady, Socrates ascends in his usual way from 
premises the most simple to cogitations the most profound—from 
hair-splitting niceties of words to the noblest yiews of things— 
from the lowest and most debasing pollutions of the senses to 
the loftiest speculations of the mind. But a few words will be 
previously necessary to put the reader in the right point of view. 

One of the most distinguishing features in the hero of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, is a deep spirit of mysticism, and a disposition 
to practise upon his followers all the arts and airs of an adept, 
This disposition the dramatist has embodied im a rich and har- 
monious versification, rising into the highest flight of poetical 

buffoonery, 
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buffoonery, The Platonic Socrates, which in many particulars 
does not very essentially differ from that of the dramatist, displays 
abundance of this mystic spirit; and in the present instance, 
where one of the most abstruse doctrines of the school was to 
be explained, the division of the subject and the tone of the lan- 

age have not without reason been supposed to be borrowed 
from those hidden rites, which, as they contained the only real 
and effective portion of Athenian religion, were watched and 
guarded with the most suspicious jealousy. As in the sacred 
mysteries of Eleusis, purgation and illumination were employed, 
before the mysta could take upon him the character of an epopt, 
and be admitted to the Avroa and inmost glories of the sanctuary, 
so three branches may evidently be traced in the ensuing discourse ; 
the first being employed in purging the hearers’ minds of their 
errors, and the second in affording positive instructions in the 
doctrine of love, till, in the proper fulness of time, the veil is 
thrown aside, and the reward of their previous labours held before 
them in the most dazzling colours. 

Socrates generally began with controverting the opinions of 
those who had spoken before him. ‘The guests, in the present 
instance, had sung the praises of love as a god. Love is there- 
fore proved not to be a god; for love, according to the Socratic 
opinion, is an appetite desirous of supplying a certain deficiency 
which it feels in itself, of the two great constituents of happiness, 
the good and the beautiful. But to call a being a god, in whom 
happiness is not essentially resident, is ridiculous. Love, being 
thus proved to be no god, he is assigned to that intermediate 
class between gods and men, which, in the Socratic school, was 
called demons. The ideas of Diotima or Plato, or Socrates, (for 
the three are all mixed up together,) are then developed, on the 
subject of demons, and we next come to the *birth and parentage 

of 





* As the birth and parentage of this divinity entered largely into the philosophical 
and poetical theories of the Athenians, we must not be surprised to find their specula- 
tions furnishing mirth for the great satirist, whose judgment found as much offence in 
the absurdity of their idens, as his ear did in the language in which they were con- 
veyed. To these united feelings we are no doubt indebted for an Aristophanic chorus, 
where the Birds, after duly magnifying themselves, ridicule, in a sort of Darwinian 
verbiage, the cosmogonists and creation-mongers of the time. 

Ye wingless forms, dull lumps of plastic-clay, 

Darkling aud blind—the beings of a day— 

Fragile as leaves, short as a wintry gleam ;— 

Your forms a shadow, and your = a dream ; 

Poor sons of weak mortality! draw near, 

And truths divine from Birds immortal hear ;— 

From Birds, who soar empyreal heights among, 

For ever living, and for ever young ; Whe 
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of Love. At the time that Venus was born, the gods, it appears, 
were entertained with a banquet, and among the guests was Porus, 
(affluence, or income,) the son of Metis (prudential wisdom.) 
The end of a feast, in those days, was usually troubled with 
beggars, and to this feast came a very notable beggar, even Poverty 
herself. Porus, having taken more than his share of nectar, (for wine, 
says Plato, was a liquor not yet invented,) did the best which god 
or man can do on such occasions, he retired to the gardens of 
Jupiter, and fell into a deep sleep, This was an opportunity, 
for which Poverty had long been on the watch ; she took her place 
by the side of Porus, and she became the mother of Love. ‘ It is 


Who, as through air they ply their gladsome wings, 
Think and devise imperishable things ;— 
With rev’rence hear ; so shall ye rightly know 
Of elemental things above, ate 
mysteries and high! of heaven and earth, 
Of birds the nature and of gods the birth, 
Chaos and Erebus :—and, thus discerni 
Bid Prodicus go hang with all his learning ! 

Chaos first reign’d (for fables oft tell right), 

And Tartarus vast and Erebus and Night. 
Earth was not then, nor air: no vaulted arch 
Sped a bright sun upon his golden march. 

fraitfal germ of Universal Things 
Lay yet in Nicat—her of the raven wings— 
At length she felt the generative throe, 
And lo! a wind-egg! (deep the truths we show.) 
Past the long months, which Nature’s laws assign, 
Burst the full shell, and forth sprang Lovs divine 
Bright wings of gold adorn’d the flaming god ; 
His step was whirlwind, and like storm he trod. 
On Chaos first he tried creative pow’r ; 
And we, the Birds, then knew our natal hour,— 
So Love attractive ran through boundless space ; 
Hot leap’d to cold ; and moist and dry embrace : 
Thus Earth was form’d—the floods of Ocean roll’d, 
Heav’n sprang to light, and gods, a new-made mould ! 
Thus stands our rank above supernal pow’rs, 
And we can call Creation’s birthright ours. 

Nor wants there proof or full consenting sign, 
That we, the Birds, are sprung from Love alvin % 
For we, like Love, our glitt’ring pinions wear, 
And lovers own and bless our guardian care, 

Has some cold votarist of Dian’s train, 

Heard, with repulsive looks, th’ impassioned swain, 
As seasons pass, we ply th’ obdurate fair, 

Urge the warm suit and point the pleading prayer : 
In birds, a sweet and tempting bait we spread ; 
Pigeon or ring-dove—lark with crested head, 
Wood-loving quail, who sips the secret spring, 
Teehyee ight, or he of crimson wing— 

With half-averted eye, the fair one views, 

Leth to consent, unwilling to refuse— 

Till, as her wishes rise her doubts subside, 

And the coy maid yields to the joyful bride. 
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this circumstance which has made love the constant follower and 
attendant of Venus, because he was begotten at the celebra- 
tion of her birth-day, and as he is by natural disposition fond of 
all beauty, so is he the more attached to Venus herself, on ac- 
count of her being beautiful. Love, then,’ continues the story, 
“as being equally the child of Affluence and Poverty, is placed 
in the following condition. In the first place, he is ever poor: 
then, so far from being delicate and beautiful, as people generally 
imagine, he is, on the contrary, hard and dry, without shoes, (an 
indispensable requisite to qualify him for admission into the Socra- 
tic school,) and without habitation. His lodging is on the ground 
—bed he has none—he sleeps at doors and in roads where there 
is no canopy but the sky—his physical qualities are those of his 
mother—want and he are close inmates. By the father’s side, his 
propensities are to be full of designs upon the good and the beau- 
tiful; he is bold, audacious, and vehement; an active sportsman, for 
ever devising new schemes, passionately desirous of wisdom, and 
full of resources : all his life through he is a philosopher; wonder- 
fully quick and acute (*%evos) at enchantments, deceptions, and 
sophistications. He can neither be called immortal after the 
manner of the Gods, nor mortal in the common way of mortality; 
for sometimes the very same day sees him alive and flourishing, 
and a corpse. His physical dispositions by the father’s side 
resuscitate him: what property he has, is in continual flux; so 
that love is neither rich nor poor.’ 

Love is then proved to be a philosopher, philosophy being 
taken as a medium between perfect wisdom (co¢i«), and perfect 
ignorance (aati). ‘ For the case lies thus: no god is a philo- 
sopher, nor desires to be perfectly wise; for he is so already. 
Nor do the perfectly wise philosophise. The perfectly ignorant 
again do not philosophise ; for perfect ignorance has this mis- 
chief in it, that, under its influence, a man that is neither a gen- 
tleman nor a man of sense, lays claim to the character of being 
both.’ By another train of reasoning, we learn that the object 
of love is beauty, that its essence is desire, and its aim and 
end the possession of beauty, or, if already possessed of it, 
the perpetuity of that possession. Love is next considered as 
the desire of good, whatever is beautiful being also good as it 
is beautiful ; and it having been proved, that universally all de- 
sire of things good, and all that longing after happiness, which 
exists in every individual race, is the mighty deity of love, sub- 





* Auvorne and wavegyia are opposites in the Greek language; the first signifying right 
minded cleverness—the second, crooked cleverness. We can make no apology for 
these minute observations; no languuge was ever so precisely defined in its terms, nor 
so carefully fitted to express every volition and habit of the intellect as the Greek. 
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duing by secret ways and stratagems the hearts of all; it only 
remained to show, why this universal love loses its generab 
name, and becomes appropriated to a peculiar train of feelings 
and a peculiar class ef human individuals. This is done by pre- 
ducing the similar instance of poesy, which appropriates to itself 
that appellation of creative power, which ought to belong to 
every act, whereby a nonentity proceeds into being ; and from all 
these reasonings, some of which are conducted to considerable 
length, results a general definition of love, that it is a desire of 
good, and that the aim of this desire is not only to enjoy good, 
but to perpetuate that enjoyment for ever. . 

After these little prelusions, Diotima proceeds to take another 
view of her subject, and love is declared to be ‘ Parturition in 
the beautiful as well in a mental way as in that which is corporeal.’ 
This doctrine, at its first annunciation, the philosopher confesses, 
sadly puzzled him ; but the fatidical maid without thrashing him, 
as he* allows his preceptress Aspasia was sometimes on the 
point of doing, by subsequent explanations makes it more intel- 
ligible to him. Socrates, by the mother’s side, was conversant 
with a language which carried him very. learnedly through sub- 
jects requiring scientific discrimination, and the satirical produc- 
tions of the day show that he was fond of using this advantage a 
little too often and a little too much. According to this language, 
all of human race are full of the seeds of generation, both in 
their bodies and minds; and that which teems with generative 
power, it is declared, after a certain age, requires to be freed 
from the throes with which it labours. This deliverance, it is 
rather asserted than proved, must take place in the beautiful ; 
for to the ugly and deformed, the philosopher had an insuperable 
aversion : and in expressing it he has again the advantage of pro- 
fessional language, which, as it would be hazardous to follow, we 
must bring the first discourse between Socrates and Diotima to 
an abrupt conclusion. 

The concession made in the former train of reasoning, that 
love is the desire of having good in perpetual possession, led to a 
necessary consequence that love desires immortality. This an- 
nexation of immortality to the desire of good seems to be the 
great key-stone on which the Socratic doctrine of erotics hung ; 
and the second discourse of Diotima consists of a series of ex- 
planations for facilitating the understanding of those two pro- 
positions, which had so much gravelled the intellects of Socrates 
at their first annunciation—that love is parturition in the beauti- 





* Plato in Menexeno, 409 G. 
ful 
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ful both on the side of body and mind. Some hints have already 
escaped the prophetess, that personal immortality being impos- 
sible to be attained by any bemg, whose nature is mortal, every 
such being seeks to continue itself and its enjoyment of good in 
the only way possible, the propagation of its species, and the 
production of some being resembling itself. Hence that love of 
beauty, with which every animal is most smitten in the beautiful 
of its own kind; hence that accompanying instinct to mix and 
unite with it and thus to generate an animal of the same kind: 
hence that affectionate and fearless spirit by which the young 
both of human and animal life are fostered and protected. But 
the metaphysical spirit of Diotima does not leave her satisfied 
with working out this procreative immortality. Mortal nature, 
she asserts, seeks by all possible means to put on immortality 
and perpetuate itself for ever—and this, it is maintained, can only 
be done by learning something new in place of that which is old. 
In common language, indeed, human identity is unbroken, and by 
whatever name a person is called in his youth, the same attaches 
to him in his old age as if no change had taken place, and as if he 
had contmually remained the same individual: but the precep- 
tress of Socrates was elevated much abeve such inaccurate modes 
of speaking, and knew that every person is in a continual state of 
renovation, losing some portions of himself and acquiring others. 
To show this taking place in bodily substance, in the hair, the 
flesh, the bones, and the blood, or m what is less apparent, in 
our manners, morals, opinions, desires, pleasures, fears and griefs, 
required no great acuteness of observation: but Diotima seems 
to value herself upon the discovery, that this continual operation 
of loss and gain takes place also in our state of knowledge—that 
not only do we never cortinue long the same persons as to the 
sum of our knowledge, but that we suffer also the same change in 
every particular article of that knowledge——This doctrine she 
grounds upon the word meditation. For what we call meditation, 
says Diotima, supposes some knowledge to have actually, as it 
were, left us ; and indeed, oblivion is the departure of this know- 
ledge: meditation then raising up, in the room of this departed 
knowledge, a fresh remembrance in our minds, preserves in some 
manner and continues to us that which we had lost. 

When | heard this discourse from Diotima, says Socrates, I 
was struck with wonder: ‘ and tell me, said I, thou wisest of 
women, is all this really true?” ‘There cannot be a shadow of 
doubt about it, replied she, in the tone of a perfect sophist. 

Having proved that love on the side of the body is a desire of 
immortality, it now remained for the fatidical maid to show, how 
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this aspiration after immortality, is evinced im the diviner part of 
us. Having expatiated for some time on that love of fame, by 
which the human breast is so generally agitated, and traced 
to this principle all the great actions which ennoble ancient his- 
tory ;—the devoted Alcestis redee her husband’s life by the 
sacrifice of her own—the fierce Achilles, finding no solace but in 
death for the loss of his friend ;—the generous Codrus establish- 
ing his country’s prosperity by his blood ;—the prophetess has 
again recourse to obstetric language, with the object of proving 
the second part of her hypothesis ; viz. that love is parturition in 
the beautiful im a mental way. Fearful of resuming a tone of 
language, which cannot long be maintained without offence, we 
cannot, perhaps, do better than borrow the abstract of the learned 
translator of a part of the Platonic Banquet, Floyer Sydenham, 
who, if he does not always catch the naif and bantering tone of 
his original, at least exhibits great dexterity in avoiding all those 
terms of expression, which either throw an air of suspicion upon 
the motives of the person who uses them, or leaves them open to 
the mirth of the delicate and quick-witted. ‘ From corporeal 
beauty, and that lower species of love regarding it, man, as his 
mind opens more and is improved, naturally proceeds further : 
attaining the sight of that beauty which is seen only by the eye 
of the mind, in the temper and disposition of some fellow-mind ; 
and fired with that love which attends the sight of mental 
beauty. ‘To this love also is annexed, says Socrates, the desire 
of generating, of stamping upon that mind its own thoughts, 
and of raising up and maturing between them an intellectual 
progeny of generous sentiments and fair ideas. By means 
of this converse, such as improves the understanding, the mind 
rises higher, and attains to view beauty in those things themselves, 
the subjects of their conversation : first i in virtuous pursuits, stu- 
dies, and employments ; next in the sciences and every branch of 
knowledge. In the embraces of these beauties the mind generates 
an offspring of the fairest kind and the most durable ; the poet, 
his immortal writings ; the hero, through the force of his example, 
continual copies of his virtues; the founder of civil polities, 
through his institutions, a long succession of patriot actions; and 
the legislator, wise and beneficial laws, to bless the latest poste- 
nty. But if the soul be endued with a genius of the highest kind, 
she rests not here, nor fixes her attachment on any of these mental 
excellencies or beauties in particular. The genuine lover of truth 
and nature rises from hence to the science of mind itself, in which 
all those excellencies and beauties are comprehended ; and con- 
templates that universal, original, and exemplar-beauty, of rae 
she 
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she herself partakes : and from which every fair form of nature, 
every generous sentiment, every amiable and graceful action, each 
particular science, and all the fine productions of genius and art, 
derive their beauty.’ An enthusiastic display of that exemplar- 
beauty, which is to reward all their labours, forms the conclusion 
of this long discourse, and we see its encomiast revelling with de- 
light in that ocean of beauty, ito which he has gradually laboured 
to plunge his auditors. ‘This is that beautiful, (and we now re- 
turn to our original,) which never had a beginning and will never 
have av end : eternal, immortal, without growth or decay, it always 
is, and is the same however viewed, or whenever viewed, being in- 
dependent of light, of time, of place, position, and person. ‘This is 
that beautiful, which cannot be made the object of imagination, as 
if ithad some face or hands of its own, or any other parts belonging 
to body : it isno particular reason, nor is it some particular mind. 
It resides not in any being, of whose kind there is any other resem- 
bling it: it exists not in the earth nor in the heaven, nor in any other 
= of the universe : but is by itself and with itself, in itself com- 
pe te, sole and single i in its essence, always uniform ‘aad immortal. 

hatever else is beautiful, is beautiful only by participation of 
it, but with this condition, that neither by its birth nor dissolution, 
follows either increase or diminution to that beautiful,nor does any 
accident happen to it. This is the right road to erotics, whether we 
takeit spontaneously, or put ourselves under the guidance of others. 
We must begin with those other beautiful things, and proceed in 
them for the sake of that beautiful; we must use ladders, as it 
were, and go on from a love of one to a love of two; from the 
love of two beautiful bodies to a love of all beautiful bodies ; 
from bodies excelling in beauty, we must advance to arts excell- 
ing in beauty; from beautiful arts to beautiful sciences, till we 
end in that science, which finally brings us to the knowledge 
of Essential Beauty.’ 

That the better pacts of this discourse, with all their air of 
mysticism and fancifulness, and vague longings after immortality 
about them, demand high admiration, is readily admitted: they 
have our admiration ; but—could their promulgator be brought to 
life, and witness sentiments infinitely more sublime, divested of all 
their baser accompaniments; could he see vague longings after 
immortality converted into the fulness of hope ; could he behold 
opinions, which puzzled and confounded his mighty intellect, ar- 
ranging themselves with the most beautiful simplicity in the mind 
of a child, we believe that his admiration and astonishment would 
far exceed.ours. His feelings would not be those of the shallow 
infidels and materialists who mock at what they are incompetent 
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to mae ; and deride what they have not sensibility enough 
to feel, 


* Who read to doubt or read to scorn,’ 


no: they would resemble those of the tenants of the enchanted 
boat, when the broad expanse of the unlimited ocean, bursting 
on their sight, showed them in what a narrow sea they had 
hitherto been sailing, and taught them to estimate things by the 
only standard which exists for a fair estimate, the standard of com- 
parison. 

Se’l mar qui é tanto, ove il terreno il serra, 

CHE FIA COLA DOV’ EGLI HA IN SEN LA TERRA. 

Ger. Lib. cant. xv. st. 23. 


Tn claiming for this truly dramatic dialogue of Plato, and still 
more for that of Xenophon which follows, the title of the Athe- 
nian High Comedy, we think we shall only anticipate the reader 
—and its general construction proceeds upon canons, not much 
removed from those which regulated the Low Comedy—a little 
buffoonery at the commencement, a strong view taken of some 
important political or moral object in the centre, and then, a 
revelry, not to say ruffianism, of enjoyment towards the conclu- 
sion. It is this revelry which remains to be considered in the 
Platonic banquet. 

The speech of Socrates commands the justly merited appro- 
bation of a part of the company, (res pev eraivev),—rapture had 
been extinguished in the debt paid to Agathon’s oration. Aris- 
tophanes, thinking that a little blow had been aimed in it at his 
own previous speech, rises to explain, when a violent knocking 
is heard at the door, and the voices of revellers (xwpaga:);* and a 

female 





* This was the name assumed by the young men of Athens, when ‘ hot with the 
grape,’ aud reeling home from their suppers. For an account of the night-brawls, 
which frequently took place in Athens, and the singular disclosures sometimes made in 

uence before the courts of judicature, see the speeches of Lysias contra Simo- 
nem, Demosthenes contra Cononem, and AZschines contra Timarchum. It was also 
usual for the xaacas, or revellers, to serenade their mistresses. A specimen of the 
Comastic songs is preserved in Aristophanes, and, with a little alteration, it might not 
be altogether unfit for modern ears. We have given as much of it as we dare present 
to our readers. 
Wake, wake, wake! 
Night's not yet at odds with day, 
And the stars, that shoot and play 
With fiery lights upbraid thy slumber, 
Waiting thy eyes to fill their number, 
Wake, wake, wake! 
Fair one, wake, ’tis love that pours 
These soft numbers round thy doors, 
If perchance thy peerless sheen 
May for a momeut shine between 
VOL, SXIVe NO, XLVITI. rr Night 
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female flute-player, rob him of all power of commanding an au- 
dience. The noise proceeds from Alcibiades, far gone in liquor, 


(cgoiga peSuwv), very vociferous and utterly unable to stand. His . 


companions set him up against the door, with his chaplet of ivy 
and violets and fillets on his head. He pleads loudly for ad- 
mittance, or at any rate that he may have an opportunity of trans- 
ferring the fillets from his own head to those of the ‘ wisest and 
handsomest of poets’ (Agathon,) for it was with this intention he 
had brought them with him. His prayers are not ineffectual. 
He is carried to that part of the couch where Agathon and So- 
crates are seated; and Socrates thus becomes a bone of affected 
contention to the two youths, in dialogue, which the manners of 
antiquity allow to be such as we should expect to find in a parody 
on the Rival Queens. 

Hard drinking now commences: Alcibiades (in spite of his 
situation) leads the way by swallowing a flagon, which contained 
nearly seven * pints of wine, and Socrates needs but a very slender 
invitation to follow him. We are now among worse than savages. 
Alcibiades, apprised of the topic, which the company had been 
discussing, contributes, as his quota, a long eulogium im praise 
of Socrates. Of part of this eulogium we shall only observe, 
that he who has once read it, will never peruse it a second time, 
and that he, who has never read it, will save himself infinite dis- 
gust by never looking into it. 

A company, such as the present was now become, wanted no 
addition to its members. A new troop of revellers, however, 
breaks in; and drinking is resumed on still more rigorous terms. 
The wiser physician, and one or two others, steal off; the rest 
gradually fall under the table, and Aristodemus, the narrator. of 
what has hitherto passed, among the rest. We never can forgive 
the little man for a slumber so extremely mal-a-propos. The 





Night and this thy sullen screen, 
ake, wake, wake! 

Still is thy lattice barr’d, my fair!— 

Dost thou spurn me?—cold and bare 

Here on the earth expos’d I lie, 

To meet the morning’s wond’ring eye : 

But oh, for gentle pity’s sake, 

Be mov’d my pillow, sweet, to make, 

Where ‘ on that bosom’s frozen snow 

Such pinks as April weareth, grow.’ 
ake, wake, wake! 

* For similar feats of ancient drinking the reader is referred to the 11th Book of 
Athenezus. The general directions to an Athenian parasite, or led-captain, have been 
embodied, mutatis mutandis, into a modern novel.— But, Craigie, do you, pray, step 
down to thecellar and fetch us up a bottle of the Burgundy,1678,—it is in the fourth bin 
from the right-hand turn.—And [ say, Craigie—you may fetch up half a dozen, whilst 
you are about it.’ 

soporiferous 
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soporiferous Cydanethan woke towards morning to see Socrates, 
Agathon, and Aristophanes still swallowing large potations} and 
to hear the two latter giving a forced and reluctant assent to an 
opinion advanced by the former, viz. that comedy and tragedy 
are branches of the same art; and that he who is a writer of 
the one, is, by the nature of things, also a writer of the other. As 
the dispute had probably been long, the tragic and comic bard, ut- 
terly overcome, fall fast asleep ; the philosopher, having seen them 
all out, (xaraxoimicas amavras) rises up, and with his little Boswell 
the first at his heels, proceeds, (nothing hurt) to the usual busi- 
ness of the day ;—to give lectures on temperance, sobriety and 
chastity—to receive lessons in* love or rhetoric from Aspasia—to 
tinstruct the courtezan Theodoté, how she might best prosper 
in her vocation—and to inspire the same { doubts in his contem- 
poraries, which he has since excited among posterity, whether he 
was the Silenus that his exterior figure betokened, or the Silenus 
of the sculptors’ shops, which, rude and grotesque to the outward 
view, opened to a touch, and disclosed within beautiful and ex- 
quisitely carved figures of the gods. 

When the wind and the sun contended, in the Zsopic fable, 
for the possession of the Persian’s cloak, they did not take more 
opposite means to effect their purpose, than did Plato and Xeno- 

es to establish in their reader’s minds the idea of a convivial 
Socrates. On the side of art, the acute biographer of Cyrus 
easily saw, that his great rival was unconquerable ; but the con- 
versation-rooms (Ascxa:) of Athens had divided and sub-divided 
the excellencies and refinements of colloquial discourse too va- 
riously, to leave only one road open to distinction in it. As 
Plato had chosen the elaborate and artificial in conversation, 
Xenophon immediately seized upon the ‘ autoschediastic’ or ex- 
temporary; that style of colloquial intercourse, which alternately 
leads and follows, receives and communicates, which wins with- 
out effort, and delights without fatiguing. The delicate lights 
and shades, necessarily thrown over such a narrative, appear to 
great disadvantage, in a concise abstract, and more particularly 
after the brilliant coruscations of such a Banquet and such a set 
of intellectual gladiators, as those pourtrayed by the Master of 
the Academy.—But 

‘una paglia trita, 
A batter I’ altra dolce amor m’invita.’ 

The speech of Pausanias or Phedrus, held at the entertain- 

ment, just submitted to the reader’s attention, appears (perhaps 





* Plat. in Menex. Athen. |. v. p. 220. t Xen. in Memorab, I. iii. c. 11. 
¢ Plat. in Conviv. p. 333. ad finem. : 
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with other matter) to. have given great umbrage to Xenophon; 
and as natural acuteness suggested to him, that ‘ men of merit 
deserve to have their lighter moments recorded as well as their 
more serious ones,’ he sat down to correct the impressions that 
might be made by his fellow-pupil’s narrative, and to describe the 
conduct of their great master, as ‘ personal observation’ had 
enabled him to see it displayed im society. In the Xenophontic 
Banquet, therefore, we must expect to see the most favourable 
light which truth would allow to be thrown over the looser hours 
of the originator of Grecian moral philosophy. 

In the works of Plato, body always acts a very subordinate part 
to mind ; in those of Xenophon, body and mind are put very nearly 
on a par. ‘Ihe one had known the toils and the hard fare of a 
soldier’s life ; the other wrote in his closet and for men who read 
in their closets. Plato’s Banquet, accordingly, celebrates a tri- 
umphant tragedy; that of Xenophon commemorates a victory 
gained in the wrestling-school. ‘Ihe hero of the first is Agathon, 
a poet; the favourite in the second is a young pancratist, patro- 
nised by the wealthy Callias, and then just come out; for so 
must we speak in compliance with the language of modern times, 
and, unfortunately, with the manners of ancient times. 

As the great literary patron of his day is returning with Nice- 
ratus and this beautiful youth (Autolycus by name) from a horse- 
race, he overtakes Socrates in company with his handsome pupil, 
Critobulus ; the rest of the philosopher’s retinue consisting of 
Hermogenes, Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic philosophy, 
(the substitute, which Athenian ingenuity found out for the 
old comedy, when that favourite exhibition was put down by 
law,) and the beautiful Charmides. The house of Callias 
formed a common* meeting-place for Athenian sophists; but 
on the present occasion, its master appears to have expected 
little attractive company to meet his young protégé and his 
father (Lycon); the latter, not very brilliant in conversation, 
and the former, perhaps, from his age and pursuits, wholly 
unconversable. In such a crisis, Socrates and his followers 





* Callias, in consequence of this, became apparently so identified with a philosopher's 
ideas, that Aristotle, more than once uses the name of Callias when he wishes to dis- 
tinguish between Universals and Particulars. Thus, de Interpret. c. 7. p. 39.‘ Uni- 
versals are what can be predicated of many, as the term ‘ Man’; particulars, are the 
proper name of an individual, as ‘ Callias.’ The enormous wealth of Callias made him 
an excellent mark for that pestilential race of men, the informers, If Aristophanes 
may be believed, company of another kind also contributed to ease him of his riches. In 
the poet’s comedy, called the Birds, a large torn fowl with plumage is produced upon the 
stage, and an appropriate genealogy resembles him to Callias, the son of Hipponicus. 
* Noble creature !’ says the satirical bard, with a look of admiration at his size and beau- 
ty: ‘but the informers have been busy with him, and the ladies too, 1 see, have had 
pluck at his pinions. ’ . 
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must have appeared a sort of god-send; and an invitation 
is accordingly held out to them to join the dinner party in 
Peireus, the most fashionable quarter in Athens, and, conse- 
quently, the residence of Callias. An invitation is in the present 
day a serious thing. It requires to be made, as the professors 
in the science have determmed, ‘le matin, a jeune, avec tout le 
calme du sang froid, et toute la maturité de la réflexion.’ The 
Greeks had probably not attained to this excess of refinement, 
and the time of giving the invitation might have been overlooked; 
but there was a manner in conveying it, which, we suppose, must 
have appeared equivocal in all ages of the world. A man of letters, 
in the present day, would certainly not look to be accused of un- 
necessary fierté, if he hesitated to accept an invitation profess- 
edly founded upon its giving, by the accession of his company, 
a greater display to the master’s table, than the presence of a 
general officer (sgatnyos), of a colonel of dragoons (imraexys), 
of a busy stickler for place and office (cxedagyys); and such were 
the terms upon which Socrates and his companions are invited 
to the splendid table of the son of Hipponicus.* 

Whether the Socratic followers considered the manner of Cal- 
lias’s invitation in this offensive light, or had an eye to the trouble 
and expense of a bath, (and the former, from habitual modes of 
life, must have been a consideration to some of the party,) the 
invitation was, with proper compliments, rejected ; Socrates ob- 
jecting to Callias, in a laughing way, that the vast sums be paid 
to Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and other fashionable sophists, 
for instruction in philosophy, seemed, in his own opinion, to give 
him a right to hold himself and his companions cheap, who got 
their philosophy, as we say, from hand to mouth, and as they 
could find it. The pressing entreaties of Callias, however, and 
a sort of promise to unlock himself upon some hitherto con- 
cealed points of philosophy, (a cloud gathering upon his brow 
might have also had its effect,) at length overcome the scruples 
of the Socratic school; some of them accordingly retire to per- 
fume, others to bathe ; and bathed or perfumed, they sit down, 
with other good company, to dinner; Autolycus being placed 
by the side of his father. It is as we can accommodate ourselves 
to the manners of antiquity, that the following teuch will appear 
ridiculous or otherwise. Had Autolycus been Autolycu, we can 
easily say what the feeling would have been on the side of modern 
readers ; on the side of the narrator, it is evident that beauty ex- 
cited in him that sort of feeling, common among the ancients, 





* In the Protagoras of Plato, while the other sophists are lodged at their ease in 
the mansion of Callias, Socrates’s face is unknown atthe door, The Clouds had now 
brought their hero into more notice. 
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(3c Baspovia), which placed it under the immediate protection of 
divinity, and considered it as something awful, as well as lovely. 

‘The beauty of Autolycus, says Xenophon, ‘ had now the 
same effect upon the company present, as the appearance of a 
brilliant phenomenon in the heavens at night. Every eye was 
turned upon him, and none gazed without feeling a perturbation 
of soul. In some it effected a more than ordinary forbearance of 
speech, (Socrates, no doubt, came in fora share of this observation); 
in others it caused a sort of fidgety restlessness, and a continual 
change of position. All persons, who are under a celestial influ- 
ence, deserve particular observation; some from the sternness 
such influence gives to their visage, others from the fearful tones 
it communicates to the voice, and a certam vehemence which it 
throws over all their actions ; but where a temperate love has pos- 
session of people, there the eyes have a wise benevolence in them, 
the voice is soft and melodious, and every motion carries with it 
a certain air of most perfect nobleness and gentility.’ As an off- 
set against Pausanias and Agathon in the Platonic banquet, such 
is declared to be the apparent feeling of Callias towards Auto- 
lycus, as all, adds the narrator, who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of this god, could well discern. 

A Grecian feast was incomplete without a professional joker ; 
his attractions for his laughter-loving countrymen being such that 
a portion of the feast was always assigned as the reward of his 
merit. A person of this cast (Philip by name) comes, accordingly, 
uninvited to Callias’s entertainment, and takes his place. Whether 
the beauty of Autolycus had made the guests more than ordinarily 
grave, or whatever else was the cause, Philip’s endeavours to 
justify the character under which he makes his appearance, are 
long unsuccessful ; and he seemed im a fair way to gain his meal, 
without the usual purchase, which, to a person of his profession, 
would have been absolute loss of character. This did not alto- 
gether correspond with the jester’s notion of things ; his ridicu- 
lous mode of showing his displeasure, at last extracts a horse-laugh 
from the boyish Critobulus; and gravity once expelled, the 
Athenians, like the good Tirynthians of old, knew it to be too 
tiresome a guest to recall it in a hurry. 

Supper dispatched, and the tables, according to Grecian 
etiquette, removed, a libation of wine succeeds to the gods, and 
the usual pzan is sung to Apollo. Xenophon, less purely intel- 
lectual than his great fellow-pupil, now admits, by way of revelry, 
(xepos), a Syracusan, having in his train an excellent female per- 
former on the flute, one of the dancing women, who to the attrac- 
tions of their heels added those of their hands, and a boy, as hand- 
some in his person as he was skilful in strikmg the cithara, and 

leading 
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leading a dance. The eyes and the ears of the company are ac- 
cordingly regaled by these persons; and music, dance, and song, 
with tricks not unlike those exhibited by the Indian jugglers, and 
the dangerous pastime of sword-diving, i. e. of springing in and 
out of a circle formed of swords with the sharp points upwards, 
successively amuse the company, much to the delight of the good 
Socrates, who takes care, at proper intervals, to pay his compli- 
ments to the host for a banquet, which feasted so many senses be- 
sides the palate. It is not to be supposed that the guests sit quiet 
all this time; but our limits oblige us to pass over various desul- 
tory conversations. We shall, by these means, escape the rude 
attack of Antisthenes upon Socrates’ helpmate, the well-known 
Xanthippe, (whose name, by the bye, shows that the vulgar ex- 
pression of the grey mare, is, like many other vulgar expressions, 
incorrect); we shall also avoid the details which develope the So- 
cratic disposition for dancing, and his aim and object in pursuing 
that agreeable exercise ; (that it was not merely’a quiescent inchi- 
nation Charmides could testify, for he had caught the philosopher 
in the fact ;}—the Socratic doctrine on the subject of wine-drink- 
ing, (a doctrine, by way of reproof to Plato, so moderate, that the 
jester, Philip, is obliged to counteract its effect by the insertion 
of a more liberal clause,) may also be passed over, and we shall 
thus be enabled to get with greater readiness at what formed the 
main object ofa Grecian banquet, viz. the discussion of some im- 
portant topic, on which each of the guests delivered his senti- 
ments in turn. Socrates, who had beheld, ‘ and, with no friendly 
eye,’ the various interruptions of the Syracusan’s little troop, ex- 
pedites this purpose as soonas possible. It is at last determined, 
that every guest shall declare, on what he most valued himself, as 
contributing to his own pleasure or the benefit of others, and his 
reasons for so doing. Callias leads the way. The son of Hippo- 
nicus takes his ground, upon the power he has of rendering his 
fellow-creatures better than they were by giving them money. 
The most valuable point about Niceratus (the unfortunate son of 
the unfortunate Nicias) was his memory, and his capacity to re- 
peat the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey without prompting. 
Critobulus prided himself on his beauty. Antisthenes, without an 
obol in his pocket, as he acknowledges, and with less land than 
would enable the young wrestler, Autolycus, to practise his exer- 
cises upon, valued himself upon his wealth; Charmides, on the 
contrary, boasted in his poverty, while Socrates, drawing up his 
countenance very pompously, (yara cepvms avarmacas To aeeraete,) 
declared, to the great amusement of the company, that Ais talent 
lay in pimping. When the mirth had a little subsided at this de- 
claration, the subalterns give in their opinions: the reader will 
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readily anticipate where Philip’s strong point lay, and Xenoplion, 
with a delicacy, peculiar to himself, makes the pride of Autolycus 
and his father to centre in their mutual affections for each other ; 
Autolycus owns this with a blush, and the mere sound of his 
voice, says the narrator, caused a great sensation: Hermogenes 
alone now remained, and the excellent feelings which he displays 
throughout the piece, would lead us to ae that Hermogenes 
is meant to represent Xenophon himself. _In secret allusion to the 
heavenly powers, he declares that his pride lay in the virtue and 
power of his friends, and in their union of capacity and will to 
watch over and preserve him; sentiments in which we readily re- 
cognize the historian, in whose character a manly and constant 
piety formed a prominent part; who does not allow a coursing- 
party to take place without a prayer to Diana, and who makes the 
first duties of a master of the horse to commence with a sacrifice 
‘to the gods. 

It now remained for each of the guests to explain and defend 
his position ; and if any proof were wanting of the conversational 
powers, the ingenuity, the playfulness, and with a certain degree 
of buffoonery, the urbanity of Athenian society, all might be 
found in this truly dramatic dialogue. But we cannot afford to 
give even the heads of the conversation. Callias’s mode of im- 
proving mankind was, as we have seen, by giving them money, 
a proposition attacked and defended with equal ingenuity. The 
utility of Niceratus’s knowledge of Homer ends in its enabling 
him to improve the drinking part of the banquet by the introduc- 
tion of onions.—The speech of Critobulus in praise of beauty will 
not bear a close examination. The charms which poverty had 
for Charmides will be explained hereafter. The riches of Antis- 
thenes, as the reader will anticipate, lay in his mind—and the most 
valuable part of this treasury consisted in its leaving him his time 
at full command, and enabling him to idle away whole days in 
company with Socrates. Hermogenes, the jester, and the Syra- 
cusan all defend their particular provinces, and thus at length 
leave the field open for Socrates, who, by a short and ingenious ex- 
planation, shows that however his premises might be laid in the 
body, his conclusions always came out in the mind. 

A pause in the conversation now afforded an opportunity for 
deciding a little previous dispute, which the guests had agreed to 
reserve as a bonne bouche, when better matter was not on hand. 
Critobulus, in his discourse on Beauty, not content with hazarding 
some of those remarks on the personal appearance of Socrates, 
in which his friends continually indulged, had insisted that his 
great master exceeded the ugliest of those fantastic persons, who, 
m the satyric dramas, as they were called, of the Greeks, usually 
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attended as the companions of Bacchus. Socrates, instead of 
resenting this impertinence, boldly offers to contest the palm of 
beauty with his pupil, agreeing to admit the two young persons, 
whose flute and cithara had hitherto amused them, as the umpires. 
Lights are accordingly brought forward, an exammation takes 
place, and the matter is gravely put to the vote. The suffrages 
of the guests evince, that in beauty a tout ensemble must always 
carry the day over separate features, for Socrates incontestibly 
proved that in point of eyes, nose, and lips, he had infinitely the 
advantage over his pupil; yet the cast of the votes, collected with 
all proper caution, determined that Critobulus was entitled to 
the salutations which was by agreement to reward the decision, 
and some of his companions urge him not to lose the promised 
remuneration. ‘ Pish!’ says Socrates, when the decision is an- 
nounced, ‘ your gold, Critobulus, and that of Callias differ very 
widely; for his wealth is calculated to make men juster than they 
are ; your’s has the common property of money, that of corrupting 
the judges in the courts of law (8ixasas), and the judges in the 
theatrical entertainments,’ *(xg:tas). One of the company at least 
had the grace to feel, (what perhaps even our scanty and cautious 
notices may suggest,) that this was not precisely a scene which 
ought to pass between a preceptor and his pupil; and Critobulus, 
the son of his earliest and best friend Criton, had been in a parti- 
cular manner consigned to the care of Socrates. A continued 
silence on the part of Hermogenes, imparted to Socrates what 
was passing in his mind, and it draws down a little rebuke from 
the philosopher, having too much reference, however, to the 
occurrences of the day to be now perfectly intelligible. 





* Demosthenes, in his excellent speech contra Midiam, asserts the corruptibility o. 
the theatrical judges with the same op as Xenoph Aristophanes, through the 
medium of his Bird-chorus, has an opportunity of insinuating his opinion more covertly, 

Grave professors and assessors, masters of the comic fray, 

With submission we petition for your ear and beg to say ; 

If by your adjudication our’s should prove the glorious prize, 

Vast remuneration, mark me! our gratitude supplies. 

We will gift you and will lift you to proud heights of worldly blessing, 
Granting more, sirs, than of yore, sirs, fell to Paris’s possessing. 

First well heeding what your breeding and profession most demand, 
We will bring on speedy wing from the mines our aowlet band. 

In your purses they shall nestle, there abiding fast at pleasure, 

And instead of young ones hatching silver coin and golden treasure. 
Next like gods shall you be hous’d : are we birds, and cannot make 
Roofs like those on holy temples, eagle-fashion’d for your sake? 

If in office you would finger a little plunder for the nonce, 

We have hawks, whose claws shall aid you, close to grasp as quick to pounce. 
Speed your worships to a banquet? crops have we in close abeyance, 
Crops in plenty and will send them by the speediest conveyance. 
Must our hopes be disappointed ? &c. 








, The Athenian coius had a head of Minerva on one side, and on the reverse, an owl, 
During 
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During this dispute, the Syracusan’s troop had been left wholly 
disregarded ; and the master of it, evidently considering Socrates 
as the cause of this neglect, and perhaps having tact enough to 
discover, from what had already passed, that an attack upon 
a guest, who paid for his entertainment by making himself 
a little too much the buffoon of the company, would be neither 
unsafe nor misplaced, assaults him with a series of quotations 
from the Clouds; he ridicules the taste of Socrates for ab- 
struse inquiry, rakes up the old story of the flea’s hopping, and 
fairly flings m his face one of those ridiculous nicknames, which 
the muse of Aristophanes had thrown upon the Socratic school at 
their first outset, and which it appears they were not afterwards 
able to shake off. The unruffled good-humour of Socrates, under 
this attack, fails to disarm the angry Syracusan ; but his self-in- 
terest could not resist an important proposition made by the for- 
mer, that, instead of those wonders (Savyara) which it was the 
business of his company to exhibit, and some of which were not 
unattended with danger, alittle ballet should be substituted, such 
as might display the talents of his troop, and give unmixed plea- 
sure to the spectators. The Syracusan readily accedes to the pro- 
posal, and leaves the room, under a clapping of hands, to prepare 
accordingly. 

During the absence of this person, the grand display takes 
place; a long speech by Socrates in praise of love, evidently the 
object which had suggested the composition of the Xenophontic 
Banquet. After the full account given of the Socratic speech in 
Plato’s Banquet, it is unnecessary to enter into details, which 
would call forth, as in the former case, alternate pleasure and 
disgust. Its final tendency is best explained by the effect it has 
upon a — situated as Lycon was, and the commendations it 
wrings from him towards the speaker, who apparently had not 
before stood very high in his graces. ‘ May Juno turn away 
from me, Socrates,’ said he, as he left the company to join his 
son in his training exercise, ‘ if [ do not set you down for a com- 
plete gentleman.’ After this, says Xenophon, who now com- 
mences the lighter part of his entertainment, a large chair of state 
was brought in and arranged, and next came the master of the 
troop. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ I have to announce the entrance of 
Ariadne: the lady will enter the chamber appropriated to herself 
and Bacchus; by-and-bye comes the latter from the table of the 
gods, somewhat fuddled—he advances towards Ariadne—they dally 
together.’ The particulars of this scene, however, are of such a 
nature as not to be capable of being presented to the reader. It is 
sufficient to say, that at the conclusion of it the guests depart; 
and with this annunciation and a notice that Socrates and a few 

others 
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others had walked out with Callias for the purpose of joining 
Lycon and his son in the latter’s regular qveneadl; embiaea the 
Xenophontic Banquet. 

There are several points of view in which it would be desirable 
to consider the two productions of antiquity, of which so hasty 
and imperfect a sketch has been submitted to the reader. Our 
limits oblige us to confine ourselves to one, and that perhaps will to 
many readers appear the least important of any. ‘That aman, like 
Socrates, should have created an extraordinary degree of enthu- 
siasm, is not to be wondered at; but the enthusiasm, though 
pardonable in the main, has been carried sometimes too far. 
Two writers, Heumannus and Fabricius, in despite of the direct 
testimony of Plato and Xenophon, have asserted that the son of 
Sophroniscus was a very handsome man. Others have invested 
him with a supernatural sweetness of body, and an odour, such as 
Cujacius, the great civilian, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and others 
have since laid claim to, without considering such a distinction, 
by the way, as any excuse for inattention to the duties of 
ablution. The Socratic demon was the possessor’s own inven- 
tion; but he would not perhaps have wished to know, that poste- 
rity would find him sharing it in common with such a woman as 
Catharine* of Medicis. Wieland, the head of the anti- Aristopha- 
nists in Germany, as far as the personal relations between the poet 
and the philosopher are concerned, (for no man is more rapturous 
than he in praises of the intellectual powers of Aristophanes,) 
evinces great earnestness in proving that Socrates lived in good 
society: and not to have added, that his personal enemy (if such 
a name must still be given to Aristophanes) lived in society of 
a very contrary description, would leave the thing quite incom- 
plete. Such 1s the discrepancy of human opinion, that the very 
work upon which Wieland grounds the first of these positions, is 
chiefly the one which we shall take up for assuming the contrary. 
The dispute evidently depends upon words, and a preliminary 
question, by no means unimportant, or easy to settle, arises, what 
is good society? Without attempting to draw the line very close 
as to the conventional bases on which a few hundred families 
live among ourselves, comprising all that is great in birth and cul- 
tivated in education, and to whom the possession of long-vested 
estates leaves no other employment than to encounter time (a 
sharp reckoner with people even in this world) with the best wea- 
pons they can, or at least to keep on the safe side of him in the 
best way they can;—without attempting to enter into minute par- 
ticulars respecting the constitution of this part of society, it will 





* See the Queen of Navarre’s Memoirs. 
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be sufficient to say, that its besetting sin consists in seeing things 
a little too much on the side of mere exterior and manners, and 
that its commonest virtue is an entire absence of affectation in 
themselves and an abhorrence of it in others. Thus far good so- 
ciety must be pretty nearly the same in all great towns; in Lon- 
don, in Paris, at Weimar and in Athens. Now deducting from 
our computation all inquiry into the Socratic abstraction in the 
Banquet of Plato, we think that even our scanty notices of the 
Xenophontic Banquet have furnished materials for concluding, 
that the habits of Socrates were not such as would introduce him 
into polished society; and many minute particulars, we think, 
testify that he had not subjected himself to the discipline which 
such a state of society demands, and to which a member of it 
is ultimately compelled to submit, or to retire. The biographer 
of Socrates, however, has given us testimony which leaves the 
question not entirely one of opinion. 

Wealth constituted good society in Athens: or, at any rate, that 
principleof separation, which runs so much through antiquity, had 
a more marked character in private tercourse than we are accus- 
tomed to see it assume. The opulent manufacturer of modern 
times, who has the privilege of entertaining the fashionable com- 
pany of London, and of detailing downwards what he has received 
from above, found little place at Athens, any more than a 
character approximating to the rich fermier général of Paris, 
whose well-spread table was allowed to bring into contact the 
man of rank and the man of letters. In Athens, society was 
divided into high and low, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, educated and the contrary. The middle-man, who so 
nicely cements and mortices the extremes of modern society, 
was supplied by the much more inharmonious intervention of 
slaves. And how stood Socrates in this respect? Did he assort 
with the rich and the wealthy? An extract from the Banquet, 
lately described, while it negatives the question, presents a gene- 
ral picture of society of infinitely more consequence to lay before 
the reader, than it is to establish what particular rank a single in- 
dividual held in society. Charmides, as we have seen, being 
questioned on what he most valued himself, replies, on his poverty ; 
and he gives the following reasons for his choice—reasons too well 
substantiated by other Greek writers to allow them to be entirely 
thought caricature. ‘I prefer poverty,’ says he, ‘ to wealth, be- 
cause it is confessedly better to be of a bold confident disposition, 
than a pusillanimous one;—because it is more agreeable to 
be a freeman than a slave—to find court paid to yourself in- 
stead of paying it to others, and to live in the confidence ra- 
ther than in the distrust of your countrymen. When I was a 
rich man in this city, (meaning Athens,) I had, first, my fears 

lest 
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lest some ruffian should break into my house, despoil my 
treasures, and do my person an injury: next I had to pay 
court to the informers, who, I was conscious, had more power 
of inflicting injury on their side, than I had on mine. Then 
there was ever some disbursement* to be made by order of the 
city; but to quit the city, or to travel, was a thing wholly dis- 
allowed. But now that I am stripped of my foreign property, 
and reap no benefit from my native property; now that all m 
household goods have been set up to sale, I sleep pleasantly, 
stretch myself at my ease, and | am a man, (mimics) in whom the 
city can place every confidence. Instead of being bullied, I now 
bully others: my actions are my own, and I walk im and out of 
town at mypleasure. The rich who are seated rise at my entrance; 
those who are walking make way for me. I am now a. perfect 
despot ; 1 was then on the face of things a mere slave.. Then, I 
paid tribute to the people; now, the city feeds the taxes and the 
taxes feed me. When | was rich, it was the reproach of every 
body that I consorted with such a man as Socrates; now that I am 
poor, not a single man in the wide world troubles his head one 
moment about it.’—(exers ede weds vdevs). The Greek language 
does not furnish a stronger expression... 

For some years therefore, after the exhibition of the Clouds, it 
is evident that Socrates had not found a place in good society, 
and in truth it was not the place desirable for him to find. The 
mighty stirrings of his mind required retirement and seclusion, 
and not the interruptions of society, however intellectual. ‘ The 
horse and the deer,’ says Ariosto, ‘ feed and browze in companies ; 
the lion walks alone.’ Whatever deductions have been made from 
the personal character of Socrates, we trust we still feel that, in 
intellect, he was of the lion race, and among the noblest of the 





* The occasions which called forth these disbursements from the rich Athenians, are 
concisely enumerated by Aristotle in his Ethics, and are naturally alluded to by Lysias, 
the great advocate of democracy, in almost every one of those pleadings, where the ears 
of the sovereign multitude (ro igesrepoy @AnSo¢) were con‘inually tickled with the infor- 
mation, that all private property was in fact public property ; and where the chief argu- 
ment for leaving it undisturbed was, the assurance that its immediate possessor would 
be a better steward to the public, than the orators and statesmen and public peculators, 
Offerings in the public temples, (avaSyuara); the erection of sacred buildings, (xarac- 
xsvas) ; sacrifices to the gods (Suess), which were almost synonymous with a feast to the 
people; e ,uipment of ships of war, (remgagyew); defraying the immoderate expense of 
choral, gymnastic, and theatrical exhibition (zegnyuy) and festive entertainments to the 
citizens in general, (icsav nv wodw) constituted the chief. To these must be added 
the expenses of entertaining public guests, and of presenting them with suitable douceurs 
at their departure from the city, redemption of prisoners from captivity, marriage dow- 
ries to the daughters of poorer citizens, contributions to funeral expenses, that supreme 
object of Athenian vanity, with other things, tedious to mention. All these may be 
considered as forming the poor’s rates of Athens; and to furnish them promptly and 
liberally, constituted the political virtue, called in Athens, asyadowgertia.— Arist. in 
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breed. It is of very secondary consideration to take up the other 
side of the question, and to show that Aristophanes did live, as his 
rank and fortune allowed, in good society; that he has described 
the lower classes of Athens with just that power of playfulness, and 
even with that exaggeration of vulgarity, which might be expected 
in a gentleman who found his genius, but not his inclinations, 
formed to that particular portion of society; and that the mob, 
passionately fond in all countries of a man of rank, who thus de- 
scends to their level, repaid the condescension by an extravagant 
admiration of his writings, and by a permission to take such licenses 
with the sovereign people, as Cervantes, to the alternate delight and 
terror of his fellow-captives, presumed to take with his despot at 
Algiers. Retournons a nos moutans. 

When the little catholic boy finds his pockets filled with sugar- 
plums on St. Nicholas’s day, he has a right to suspect that his 
patron-saint has a sweet tooth as well as himself; and the more 
aged catholic, who sees St. Lawrence presiding in the kitchen, 
feels a pious satisfaction, no doubt, in giving way to what Homer 
calls the holy ardour of eating. The hungry Greek, in the fullest 
gratification of his appetite, had an example and an excuse m the 
favourite divinity of the Thebans. The following scenes, there- 
fore, which play off the *Hercules gourmand, are not foreign to 
our present purpose. Our remarks will thus assume the form of 
a three act piece, and the scenes which have been laid in the 
kitchen, and the salle 4 manger, cannot be better followed than by 
one in the open air. In porcelain and glass, and perhaps in some 
other circumstances, modern tables possess a manifest advantage 
over those of the ancients; but till balloons assume a more decided 
ey and consistency, a dinner in the air must remain a no- 
velty to us. 

* A little dialogue recorded by Alexis, shows that the inclinations of Hercules dis- 
covered themselves very early in life. (Scene, a room filled with books.—Linus, 
Hercules.) 

Tutor. See books, and plentiful, my boy ! 
The letter’d backs will give you their contents : 
Be master of your choice ; feast at your leisure, 
* And good digestion wait on appetite !’ 
Suit hymns? here’s Orpheus for you : suits theogony ? 
Lo, Hesiud !—and see! tragedies will draw 
A torrent from your eyes, and Epicharmus, 
With a merry strain, to dry them up again. 
Choose, choose, my boy ; make manifest, my darling, 
How the diviner part is fashion'’d in you, 
And what it’s impulses. 
(Taking down a volume) My choice rests here. 
. The topic, subject, boy ? what says your title ? 
*The Art of Conkerg— 
Blessings, yea, blessings 
Upon the younker! he will rank, I see, 
Among our schoolmen and philosophers! 





(Peisthe- 
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(Peisthetzrus, a voluntary fugitive from Athens, has found his 
way to the kingdom of the Birds: he bamboozles the feathered 
songsters,—insists that they have been robbed of certain valuable 
charters by Jupiter; and persuades them to starve the gods into bet- 
ter manners by erecting a town (Nephelococcygia or Cloudcookoo- 
burg) between the earth and the heaven.) 


* NEPHELOCOCCYGIA.—Sceneg, tne Air. 
PRoMETHEUS, PEISTHETERUS, CHORUS. 


(Prometheus enters cautiously, his person closely disguised, and an Umbrella 
in jis hand.) 
Prom. Thus shelter’d, and cloak’d, haply Jove may not see ; 
If he catch but a glimpse—(who’s within ?)—woe is me! 
(Aloud.) Peisthetzrus I call. 
Peis. (entering.) He is present: how now? 
What imports this disguise, muffled cheek and cloak’d brow? 
Prom. Look behind me, my friend ;—aught of godhood at hand?— 
Peis. Nota soul; who are you that such question demand? 
Prom. How goes time?—is it eve, or wheels night on apace? 
Peis. (aside.) His wits are unhinged!—(aloud)—wretch, I spit in your 
face. 
Prom. Gathers Jove up his clouds, say, or scatters them wide? 
Peis. Away, scurvy knave, and the pest be your guide! 
Prom. But why thus disguise me and shun a friend’s ken ?— 
I uncloak me. (throwing off his disguise.) 
Peis. Prometheus ! thou dearest of men ! 
Prom. (hastily.) Not a word— 
Peis. Why, what now? 
Prom. (whispers.) As you love me, have done.— 
Peis. Marry why? 
Prom. If Jove hear—death and I are but one. 
Of matters above I have much to unfoid ;— 
Softly—take this umbrella and over me hold— 
Now my tongue is at ease, and thus shelter’d defies 
The malice of Heaven, Jove’s ears and his eyes. 
Peis, (laughing.) Live Prometheus for wit and device ever keen !— 
But come, sir, discuss—you are under your screen. 
Prom. Then list to my words— 
Peis. Speak, and fear no reply. 
Prom. Reckon Jove a dead man— 
Peis. What the hour saw him die? 
Prom. The same which this town—zther-built—to birds gave ;— 
Tis a cradle for them—but for him, ’tis his grave. 
From that time, fatal hour! flesh nor incense men deal ; 
Heav'n’s a bankrupt in scents, and the gods want a meal. 
Most devoutly they starve, most decorously pine ; 
Ceres”* self not more strictly forbids men to dine. 


* The third day of the Thesmophore, or Festival of Ceres, was solemnized by a most 
strict fast. 
Nor 
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Nor this all ; who the sky’s upper tenements own, 

The coarser bred gods,—threaten rudely his throne. 

And we hear them exclaim ’twixt a shriek and a shout, 

(The Illyrians are like them, a starv’d rabble rout,) 

“ War, War to great Jove, till his markets once more 

Are open’d, and we have our scraps as before !” 

Vulgar rogues! but, excuse me—you move my surprise ; 

Are there attics, and vagabond gods in the skies ? 

. To be sure: how would else Execestides fare! 
How find tutelar saints and fit deities there! 
What dost call them? 
Triballians. 
What's that ? 
Under grace, 
It imports— 
I forestall you—the damnable race. 
. Right: one thing I announce, and thus much, sir, depend: 

Special legates are sent, and ere long will attend. 

These dispatches great Jove, those the rebels above ; 

Their commissions alike ;—instant truce, peace and love.— 

But peace nor love grant, till the Thund’rer restore 

To the birds the proud sceptre their ancestors bore. 

For yourself bargain thus, that you close not the strife, 

Till he grant you the fair Basileia* to wife. 

Who is she? 

’Tis a maid deep in heaven’s own plans; 

Who for Jove turns off thunder as potters turn pans. 

Good laws deals she, prudence and modest pretence ; 

She is calumny now, and anon she’s good sense. 

’Tis she frames the docks—judges pay she assigns— 

And the mint, under her, three-pieced obols still coins. 
Peis. No potter this maid; rather sov’reign I deem!— 

Prom. Win her hand then, and with her win power supreme: 

For the world is her dowry ;—thus much to unfold, 

Drew me down from the skies:—love for you made me bold. 
(Fondling.) Man had ever my heart—but my failing you know. . 
Peis. Who e’er broil them a herring, nor feel what they owe ? 
Prom. For the gods—but nor Jove, nor yourself may deny— 
Peis. How prodigious your hate— 

Prom. A mere Timon am I! 

But soft, my umbrella—time speeds—I am gone : 

One flight and thus screen’d, I’m in heaven anon. 





* Basileia here stands for the sovereignty of Greece. These allegorical weddings are 
by no means unusval in Aristophanes. The heterogeneous mixture of attributes, 
ascribed to Basileia, paint, very significantly, the mixed blessings and evils of Athenian su- 
premacy. In Plato's excellent dialogue, Protagoras, Prometheus is equally desirous to 
procure Policy, ‘ the mother and queen of social life, who stood by the throne of Jupi- 
ter,’ for his favourite mortals. 

Let 
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Let Jove mark an he will: hid beneath this disguise— 
He'll think "tis some festival* servant he eyes. 
Peis. To help the deceit—take this stool.—(gives him a stool.) 
Prom. A good plan. 
Pas. Adieu—fare thee well—( laughing )—thou most god-hating man! 
(Exeunt.) 


CHORUS. 


The Chorus (men drest fantastically as birds) take a flight round the 
Orchestra, and then record (in obscure and mystic language, which 
our readers would not thank us for laying before them) various prodigies 
which they have seen. 


Scene II. 
Neptune, Hercures, a TrrpaLiian Gop, Cuorus. 
Nept. Our journey is closed, and our footsteps we place, 
Where the town—ather-built—looks us full in the face. 
(To the Triballian.) Hearkye, clown, why your mantle thus o’er the 
left side ?— 
Is't the gout to conceal, or two left} legs to hide? 
To the right, gods of fashion wear mantle and cloak ;— 
Still it hangs to the left ; oh thoupig in a poke! 
(aside to Her.) If such be their envoys,{ tell me who would belong 
To a popular state? 
Tr. Prithee, mon,§ hold thy tongue. 
Nept. Vulgar god that thou art! to the skies a disgrace; 
Unschool’d in what's due to thy birth, rank and place; 
No decencies know’st thou, no air of the town, 
No decorum, no fashion :—hang, rot, starve, or drown! 
To Alcides I turn—What, my dear, ’s next to do? 
Her. (surlily.) My voice has been given,—I hold nothing new,— 
Who has wall’d up the gods—this | give him to know— 
’Tis a point—and I change not—his heart’s blood must flow. 
Nept. You mistake quite your part, child: we come from above 
On a different charge—we bring offers of love— 
We are envoys, in short— 
Her. (fiercely.) " Who the mission denies? 
Our object is peace—so much rather he dies. 





* An allusion to the females, (the wives and daughters of metics,) who, in 
the sacred processions of Minerva and Bacchus, were compelled to carry parasols and 
a s for the accommodation of the Athenian Canephore, or bearers of the 
mystic baskets. 

The blow in the original is aimed at a field-officer of the name of Leespodias, who, 
contrary to the usual eustom, used to throw his cloak over the left side, in order to con- 
ceal an ulcer on his left leg. 

¢ A stroke at theAghenians, the nature of whose government often united men of the 
most honourable and the most despicable character in the same office and eu .ployment. 

§ In the original this outlandish god speaks sometimes bad Greek, and so metimes his 
native Triballian. 
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Scene III. 
Neptone, Hercures, PeistHeTe£Rvs, TRIBALLIAN, Cyorvs. 


(Various birds are seen suspended by the legs. In the back ground are 
servants making preparations for a feast. Peistheterus superintends.) 


Peis. Who attends there the fires? let him quicken the flame : 
Bring spices and cheese—hand a knife for the same. 
Briskly, lads— . 

Her. Worthy sir, three immortals attend, 

And such greetings as fit them, their presence commend. 
Sir, we give you good day. 

Peis. (without looking up.) I am busy—excuse— 
These spices I scrape, and when scraped I infuse. 

Her. ( sniffing.) Under favour allow me—this flesh smells not ill— 
What's the meat ?— 

Peis. "Tis a few* bird-reformists we kill ; 
Some varlets who needs must remodel our state ;— 

We thought them ill-judg’d—and you see what’s their fate. 

Her. You season them first ?— 


Peis. Who in accents thus bland 
The soft question puts forth? (looking up) ha! Alcides, your 
hand! 
Say your business with us? 
Her. From the skies we are come :— 


Our object a truce; war has pinch’d us full home. 
Servant. There’s no oil in this cruse.— 
Peis. (looking at Her.) And ’twere very ill-bred .... 
Her. To roast birds without basting... . 
(softly to Peis.) For, sir, as I said, 
War to us is all loss; and, I err, or to you— 
From a friendship with heav’n no small blessings ensue. 
Imprimis, your ditchés with water we fill ; 
Then your days, halcyon-like, shall be soft, calm and still. 
Such the mission was given, and as such we relate— 
Our powers are full, and your answer we wait. 
Peis. For myself and the Birds, to your words I reply :— 
War began not with us, and the charge we deny ; 
Peace is dear to our hearts, and if peace the gods please, 
Be they just and ’tis theirs:—the terms simply these,— 
The birds once were kings, and in ages of yore 
The sceptre they held—Jove those rights must restore. 
If my argument please, well and good ; if it fail,— 
I....make.... feast—and messieurs—(looking steadfastly at 
Her.)—must not hope to regale. 





* This is pleasant enough. Peisthetwrus, himself a reformer upon the largest scale, 
has no sooner the reins of power fully in his hands, than he lays all the moderate refor- 
mists by the heels, ' 

Her. 
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Her. (aside.) He sees friends then to-day: (aloud,) To the terms I 
agree ; 
Voice, interest and vote—count on all, sir, from me. 
Nept. Hold your peace, shameless wretch, nor such gluttony own! 
See you not, such assent costs your father his throne? 
Peis. There—your pardon—you err: let the birds hold command 
O’er the empire below, and Jove strengthens his hand. 
Marry why ? in the clouds guilty man finds a screen ; 
He perjures, and crouches, and thinks him unseen. 
Be Jove’s partners the birds—what ensues? man below 
Swears him henceforth conjointly by Jove and a crow.— 
Is he false to his oath? down the bird-partner flies; 
One peck, and adieu to the criminal’s eyes! 
Nept. By myself this is good, and well said—(to oy )—what think you? 
Her. 1 agree with the praise, and take just the same view. 
Peis, (to the Trib. And, sir, your opinion is— 

Trib. (nodding his head.) Na be sa treu. 
Peis, Good! his voice goes with yours—other vantage we bring :— 
Listen, friends, what you gain by the sons of the wing. 

To some goddess or god hasty vow has been made— 
Sheep or ox—’tis no matter :—the rite yet unpaid, 
Lucre steps in between, and “ Avaunt, friend,” cries she, 
“‘ Are you foolish or mad? with your purse why so free? 
Let the gods even wait; and to tell you my mind, 
There's no race half so calm, or to wrong so resign’d.” 
The rogue hears and assents—but his vow he shall pay ; 
For the birds will enforce it. 
Nept. Resolve me, which way? 
Pes. As he counts at his ledger his still growing wealth, 
Or sits at the bath, paying duties to health, 
While pleasure or business engrosses his mind, 
Heigh—presto!—down slips, on the wings of the wind, 
The quick-stirring Hawk ;—sly the purse-strings he draws, 
And the price of two sheep is borne back in his claws. 
Her, Live the birds once again, and the sceptre be theirs ! 
Nept. Ask and hear what this brute, this Triballian, declares. 
Her. (to the Trib.) Hearkye, how lies your mind? somewhat this way, 
I guess, (makes a sign of hanging.) 
Trib. Saunac bactaricrous, 
Her. Which, translated, means—“ yes.” 
He assents, sir, in full. 
Nept. Then the treaty I sign. 
You agree both? 
Her. Nem. con. 
Nept. What is your will is mine. 
Her. Your demands have been weighed—we the sceptre allow. 
Peis. It escap’d me—no matter—I mention it now : 
To great Jove as before, leave we Juno’s lov’d bed ;— 
But for me—'tis a point—Basileia I wed. 
GG2 Nept. 
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Nept. All is false—we’re deceived, and no longer I treat ; 
Let’s away— 
Peis. As you please.-— (aloud )—Cook, you'll season that meat ; 
Let the sauces be spiced and the jellies made sweet. 
Her. (to Nept.) My dear little sea-god—plague—prithee—now—fie ! 
Must we still be at war ?—why what wind’s in your eye ?— 
For a woman, too !— 
Nept. Would you endanger our weal?..... 
What's to do? 
Her. What's to do? strike a peace—sign and seal. 
Nept.  Half-witted and blind! you will school you too late :— 
When you give the birds empire, you seal your own fate. 
If Jove die, what ensues? from the skies you are hurl'd ; 
You're a pauper at once, and are thrown on the world. 
While his life rich succession in prospect secures ; 
And defunct ;—both his throne and his chattels are yours. 
Peis, Sugar’d words these in faith! but their sweetness 1 fear— 
(To Her.) Harkye, child, come this way—I’ve a word for your 
ear— 
You're bamboozled—gull’d—cheated—what’s further, child, 
know, 
"Tis your uncle, ’tis Neptune, that deals the sly blow. 
Put the case that Jove die; think you, simple, to you 
All his property falls? by the laws, not a sous— 
(Whispers.) You're a bye blow, and born, as we say, the left side. 
Her. 1a bye blow! 
Peis. E’en so: it may not be denied. 
Lawless love gave you birth : wherefore else, d’ye divine, 
Did Jove vest his estates, and exclude the male line? 
Why is Pallas his heiress ?— 


Her. Well, well ; this I grant.— 
But the personals, sir :—Jove will not see me want— 
And his will— 

Peis. Hold: the law no such testament knows ; 


And your uncle, the first, all such claims will oppose : 
He’s the next lawful blood, and he looks to succeed ; 
Solon’s statute is for him, here ’tis: shall I read? 
“* No bastard—{pray mark me? a bastard it runs) 
Succeeds, but defaulting legitimate sons. 
If no issue be left,—but of spurious blood, — 
Let the next of kin claim ; and his claim be held good.” 
Her. O’er my father’s own chattels then own I no right? 
_ And may I not claim— 
Peis. By the laws not a doit ; 
Say, has Jove on the registers enter’d your name ? 
Her, He has not, and I’ve oft been surpris’d at the same. (Looks in- 
dignantly at the skies.) 
Peis. Never frown at the skies, man; such menace forbear : 
You've a shelter yet left ;—this our town you may share. 
I'll 
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I'll make you a king—and, a word to the wise— 
We drink bird’s milk* with us. (whispers ) 
Her. I abandon the skies :— 
Your claim is well urg’d—all its justice I see— 
Sir, the Virgin’s your own—none may question your plea. 
Peis. Thinks great Neptune the same?— 
Nept. (with dignity.) Just the converse we hold. 
Peis. The Triballian decides then, (to the Trib.) if it be not too bold . . 
Trib. This Virg’um so lofty, this mamsel so bright, 
Let the Bird wed and wivet— 
Her. (to Nept. slapping him on the back.) Bully rock, said I right? 
(To the Trib.) You allow then the claim? 
Nept. Hold—I bar the intent ; 
He twitters;—excuse me, that marks no assent. 
"Tis a mere swallow’s voice— 
Peis. How wouldst have him, man, speak? 
When swallows are link’d, must the banns run pure Greek ? 
Nept. Let the pair please themselves, Neptune’s functions here cease : 
Sign and seal ; I stand by, and.... 


Peis. Aught more ? 
Nept. (with dignity. J Hold my peace. 
Her. (to Peis.) Your claims are allowed; and the deed’s ratified ;— 


Give your hand, mount with us, and we'll show you your bride. 
Her. Apropos of these fowls, (to Peis.) if your worship think fit— 
Your..return... I'll... await, and. , mean time turn the spit. 
Nept. O monstrous! unshock’d who such offer may hear? 
What! abandon your friends? 
Her, ’Twill improve your good cheer: 
I can roast, boil or fry ;—but my uncle makes words; 
Exit Hercules then— (mournfully) 
Peis. (laughing. ) With a glance at the birds.’ (exeunt omnes.) 





* Bird’s milk ranked, in Athenian imaginations, with the utmost extent of human 
luxury, and consequently furnished a very appropriate enticement for persuading the 
coarse-minded Hercules to settle among the feathered race. Persons of more delicate 
taste would need no other inducement for domestication among these happy beings, than 
the little songs, which the poet, as free and as tuneful as themselves, continually puts 
into their mouths. Were we not so nearly arrived at the conclusion of our article, we 
should scarcely be able to resist the temptation of inserting one or two of them. 

t Wieland, wishing to give a proper substitute for the Triballian's barbarous Greek, 
and not feeling his own language equal to it, has recourse to a very singular remedy. 
He inserts a literal English translation in the text, and for the sake of those readers 
* who do not think the English language so Triballish aud twittering as himself,’ he 
adds a barbarous German version in a note. Much must be mutually forgiven by 
nations on this point: we remember ourselves, that in passing one of the frontier vil- 
lages in Germany, and seeing a great part of the inhabitants without their fair propur- 
tion of teeth, we immediately ascribed it to the nature of the words which were in the 
habit of passing through them. 
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Art. 1X. The Works of the Reverend William Huntington, 
S.S. Minister of the Gospel; at Providence Chapel, Gray's 
Inn: Lane, completed to the close of the Year 1806. 1820. 
In 20 volumes 8vo. 

TWENTY volumes! says the reader. Yes; ng | of the 

handsomest octavos that have ever issued from Mr. ey’s 
press. Who then is William Huntington? Some persons may re- 
cognize him as the preacher who, when the unnamed part of his 
apparel was worn out, used to pray for a supply, and receive a new 
air, as he represented it, by the special interposition of Providence. 

Few will know any thing more of him, and perhaps no. person, 

who is not of his congregation, will have thought it worth while 

to inspect, much less to peruse his voluminous writings. But an 
account of him, composed with care and fidelity from those write 
may perhaps be found neither uninteresting nor incurious, : 

Coalheaver who, by virtue of his preaching, came to ride. in his 

coach and marry the titled widow of a Lord Mayor, could be no 

ordinary man. 

The S. S. was born in the year 1774, and has described the 
place of his nativity in the Weald of Kent with curious minute- 
ness, for the use of those who may be disposed to make a pil- 
grimage thither. ‘ The house in which I was born,’ says -he, 
‘lies between Goudhurst and Cranbrook, about the midway be- 
tween the two parishes, but in the parish of Cranbrook; If 
a person walks from Goudhurst to Cranbrook on the main 
road, he comes to a little green, with what is called the Old 
Park on the left, and Glassenbury House, once the seat of Sir 
Walter Robarts, on the right hand. On that green is a road that 
turns to the left, and leads through the woods to Cranbrook. 
About a quarter of a mile from that green on the high road, isa 
place called the Four Wents, where four roads or ways meet. At 
that place are three houses; a farm-house on the left hand, and 
two small houses on the right: in the first of those small houses, 
on the right hand, is the alone where my mother brought me forth 
to see many an evil day.’ His nominal father was a day-labourer, 
who worked for seven or eight shillings a week in the winter, and 
nine in the summer :—‘ a poor, quiet, honest God-fearing man,’ 
says the S. S. ‘ who was shut out of his own bed for years by 9 
wretch that defiled both his wife and his bed.’—‘ I am a bastard,’ 
he says, in another place, ‘ begotten by another woman’s husband, 
and conceived in the womb of another man’s wife,—the offspring 
of double adultery.’ Barnabas Russel, the real father, secretly 
owned this boy for his child, and put him to a day school ; where 
he learnt to read and to write a little, but nothing’ more. The 
nominal father who, however honest and God-fearing he may have 
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been, was a little too quiet, had, by the help of this neighbour, 
eleven children, five of whom died young. » He received no sup- 
port from the parish, and the children fared scantily as well as 
hardly; seldom knowing what a sufficient meal was, except on 
Sundays, when they had generally a portion of meat., ‘ Suffering 
with hunger, cold, and almost nakedness,’ says he, ‘ so em- 
bittered my life in my childhood, that I often wished secretly I had 
been a brute, for then I could have filled my belly in the fields.’ 
His condition was not improved when he was taken from school to 
thresh in a barn, with his legal father. Getting weary of bad living, 
cold weather, rags, hard labour, and four-pence a day, he obtained 
a place in a yeoman’s family; who engaged him for three years, at 
twenty shillings a year: he was to have two coats, two waistcoats, 
aud two hats, in the term, and his perquisites were to find him in 
linen and other necessaries. Unluckily for him, his master one 
day entertained the militia officers. His perquisites on this occasion 
amounted to thirteen shillings; the maid-servants demanded two- 
thirds of this sum; the mistress supported their claim, and ordered a 
distribution in breach of the boy’s bargain; his mother advised him 
to insist upon his right to keep the money ; and in consequence he 
was obliged to pull off his livery, put on his old rags, ‘ and go 
home to the old trade of pinching.’ 

At. his: next place a reprobate fellow-servant hardened his 
heart, corrupted his mind, and made him cast off all the reli- 
gious impressions which he had received in his childhood, and 
which consisted, as may easily be supposed, less in any right be- 
lief than in superstitions which he had framed for himself, of 
caught from others, He hated the church-yard more thay all the 
ground in the parish, and he imagined that an ill-looking excise- 
man, whom he saw always going about with a stick covered with 
fi and an ink bottle at his buttgn-hole, was employed by the 
Almighty to keep an account of children’s sins. ‘This new sort of 
recording angel he eyed as a most formidable being and his greatest 
enemy inall the world, ‘If, says he, ‘ he happened to meet me 
unawares in turning a corner, you might have struck me down 
with a feather. I hung down my head, bowed and scraped till L 
could get out of his sight, and then 1 fled when none but con- 
science pursued. This man was a terror to me a long time, and 
caused me to say many prayers.’ Battle Abbey was the next place 
where he served; there he continued hardened in sin, aud stifled 
the thoughts of death by getting into company as much as possible. 
Then he went to live with a clergyman, at Frittenden, in the Weald 
of Kent, and there commenced-an adventure worthy to be nar- 
rated by Mr. Crabbe. 

He was at this time in the prime of youth, of a cheerful dispo- 
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sition, stored with jests, and quick replies. ‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘ I 
believe I was born with them, for they grew up with me.’ Acci- 
dent made him intimate with a tailor, who had a daughter, an only 
child ; a little black-eyed girl, possessed of no small share of beauty, 
as far as he was a judge of ‘ that vain and fading article.’ With 
this girl he became familiar, without having a thought of courtship. 
One evening, however, when he and some of his companions were 
going to ring the bells, he went into the tailor’s house to light a 
thorn, and said something to the girl which made the father 
suppose there was some danger in their intercourse, and he 
was therefore given to understand that his visits would no 
longer be agreeable. ‘This offended him, though it gave him no 
pain upon any other account than that of pride. e mother, 
after some days, sent a message desiring to speak with him, but he 
refused to go. ‘Some time after the mother came herself, and 
gave me to understand’ (he is telling his own story) ‘ that she had 
no desire to see me herself, but that her daughter had; and in 
apparent trouble she said that she was entirely ignorant of there 
being any courtship between us. I told her I was entirely ignorant 
of it also, for I had never courted any one, nor did I ever men- 
tion any such thing to her daughter, nor had I any thought of it, 
nor could I believe the girl had any affection for me: for though I 
was both proud and conceited, yet pride itself could never persuade 
me to think that any such thing as beauty had ever fallen to my 
share; and to be honest, my being destitute of this vanishing 
shadow has been matter of grief to me in the days of my vanity.’ 
(Indeed his old enemy, the exciseman, could hardly have been 
uglier.) ‘ But to return. I went with the woman to the house, 
and waited till she had got her daughter up; and when she came 
down stairs, I saw the reality of her affection. I was much 
moved. I took her on my knee, and endeavoured to cherish her 
all that I could, and while 1 was performing the part of a tender 
nurse, the patient performed the part of a conqueror, and insen- 
sibly took me prisoner. Having assuaged the grief and cheered up 
the drooping spirits of my patient I went home; but soon found 
that I was as effectually entangled in the labyrinth of love as my 
patient could be: for she had shot me through the heart, and killed 
me to all but herself, and I believe I could have served as many 
years for Susan Fever as Jacob did for Rachel.’ 
Little as the parents expected that he would be able to support 
a wife, they now encouraged his visits. Some lucky chance 
wnight occur, the suitor was hardly eighteen, the girl somewhat 
younger, and, as he observes, ‘ there- was no time lost.’ He 
fretted, because being of no trade he had no prospect of any thing 
better than the life of a day labourer, and this kept his heart con- 
tinually 
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tinually upon the rack. ‘ There was no likelihood,’ he says, ‘ of 
my ever being able to keep her, and I was fully persuaded that her 
beauty would gain her a husband; the thought too of missing the 
= was a double death, and I often fancied myself in the strong 

Id of jealousy as a disappointed lover. But all these cutting 
considerations were fetched as from futurity, for I was by no 
means an injured lover; as I found her the most chaste, affec- 
tionate, constant, prudent, indulgent soul that I ever met with. 
She would have made an excellent wife if Providence had cast her 
into the lap of a person worthy of her. But I am fully convinced 
that persons are coupled in Heaven; for never did two souls love 
each other more than we did, nor could any bind themselves to 
each other stronger with mutual promises and vows; but every 
effort proved abortive, for whom God hath not joined together, a 
mere trifle will put asunder.’ 

The sequel of the story is characteristic im all respects. After 
living about a year and a half in what he calls not unhappily ‘ this 
lingering happiness,’ a brother-in-law offered to teach him the 
trade of gun-making. Accordingly he left his place, walked now 
and then thirty miles with a light heart to visit his mistress, applied 
diligently to his new occupation, and expected soon to be in a 
situation which would enable him to work for himself and marry. 
But this brother-in-law became a drunkard, neglected his business, 
and at length ran away. ‘1 was now,’ says Huntington, ‘worse off 
than ever. My clothes were bad, so that I was not fit for servitude ; 
nor had I learned enough to get my bread at the business; and as 
for my endeavouring to save money for clothes at day labour in the 
Weald of Kent, it is like fetching a penny at a time out of Pha- 
raoh’s brick-kilns, where a double task must be performed, and no 
materials allowed.’ The tailor and his wife began to look coldly 
on him, and secretly to wish that their daughter would disengage 
her affections, and he honestly acknowledges they were night 
in this, for that he was ‘ as whimsical as an Arminian prophet, 
and as wild as an ass’s colt.’ A suitor, in advantageous circum- 
stances, presented himself, and was encouraged, but not by the 
girl herself; and when Huntington had lost all hopes of ever 
making her his wife, then, and not till then, the consequences 
which were to be expected from such an attachment ensued. It 
is a black story, and he himself has not concealed that he was 
mainly influenced by malice towards the man who was likely to be 
his successful rival. He engaged himself to serve in a distant part 
of ‘the country; she vowed constancy at their parting, and he ac- 
cepted those vows though with a persuasion upon his mind that she 
would never be his wife, and that he should never see her more : 
such persuasions are sometimes nothing more than — 
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which a man has not yet acknowledged to himself. ‘ When I took 
my leave,’ says he, ‘ [ left her with a heavy heart, and a heavy 
heart I carried with me; and it was a final leave that I had taken, 
for I never saw her again from that hour to this.’ In due time he 
received’a visit—from the parish officers of Frittenden; and, if 
he might be believed, the father refused to let him marry the girl, 
and the parish officers opposed the marriage also, because he be- 
longed to their parish at that time, and they were afraid of .a large 
family coming on them as a charge. But he may reasonably 
be suspected of falsifying this part of his story. Be that as it 
may, he engaged to pay the regular sum for the maintenance of the 
child; and when he was obliged by illness to give up his place, 
and could pay it no longer, he eloped and changed his name that 
he might date inquiry. 

The S. S. has related part of this story with feeling .as well as 

truth; in other parts there is a strange mixture of canting, and of 
more extraordinary effrontery. It is evident that he loved the girl. 
‘ Since I have been capable of judging,’ he says, ‘ I have often put 
her in the balance, and of a moral person i never saw a more 
amiable character. Though Solomon found not one faithful in 
a thousand, yet I found the first faithful to me.’ He strove to 
attach himself to other women, but in vain; the first in his affec- 
tions would be the uppermost: the more he strove against that love 
the more it preyed upon his spirits, and be laboured under this 
burden for many years. ‘Conscience also (in his own words) 
began to make strange work within for what | had done; insomuch 
that at times my sleep departed from me, and I scarcely closed 
my eyes for whole nights together, and yet at certain intervals 
cruel jealousy gathered a desperate balm from the crime itself.’ 
He declares that he kept his vows to her till she was married to 
another, and that, if he remembers rightly, he had heard of her 
death before he married. But the manner in which he reconciles 
the story with his faith, and the impudence with which he com- 
ments upon it, are no less curious than characteristic. ‘ She was 
appointed for another,’ he says, ‘ and | have got the woman that 
was appointed for me. I believe these things are as firmly settled 
in God's decrees, as the certain salvation of God’s elect.’ 

The character of the man and of the congregation to whom his 
writings were addressed, is shown in a more remarkable light by 
the manner in which he reconciles himself to the remembrance of 
his own conduct. ‘ Notwithstanding every crime that I have com- 
mitted,’ says the minister at Providence Chapel, ‘ I verily believe 
I shall be found in the great day among those “ which were not 
defiled with women,” who are called virgin souls.’ This uncom- 
mouly impudent assertion he makes upon the ground that this sin 
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was committed against his own body; but our vile bodies must be 
changed, for ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ 
With regard to his assuming a false name also, he affirms that there 
is refuge in Scripture, for Abraham, and Israel, and Sarah in the 
Old Testament, and Simon in the New, had been ordered to 
change theirs; and a person, he says, who is a partaker of two 
natures has a just right to two names. Further casuistry than this 
was required, and he has related, with apparent truth, that which 
passed in his own mind at the time. 


‘“ My parent’s name is Hunt, and the man who is my real father, his 
name is Russel.—But then he has got sons in good circumstances, and 
they may sue me for assuming his name, though their father never 
disowned me.—If I change my name, the law may follow me for that; 
and, if I let the present name stand, I may by that be traced by means 
of the newspapers. There is but one way for me to escape, and that 
is by an addition ; an addition is no change, and addition is no robbery.” 
This is the way that iniquity creeps out of so many human laws. When 
the thoughts of an addition started up, ‘* Well thought on,” said I, “ it 
is i, n,g,t,o,n, which is to be joined to H,u,n,t,; which, when put 
together, make Huntington.” And thus matters were settled without 
being guilty of an exchange, or of committing a robbery; for the let- 
ters of the alphabet are the portion of every man, And from that 
hour it was settled; nor did I ever make a single blunder for any body 
to find it out.. The wisdom and assiduity that I showed in the con- 
trivance and quick dispatch of this business, are a sharp reproof to the 
sluggishness of my informers; for there are some hundreds of them 
that have been labouring for years in pulling this name to pieces, and 
they have not removed one letter of it yet ; when I, though a very in- 
diferent compiler, fixed it in Jess than an hour. 

* With this name | was born again, and with this name I was bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost ; and | will appeal to any man of sense, if 
a person has not a. just right to go by the name that he was born and 
baptized with —I had no name before my first birth; the name was 
conferred on me atferwards; but I had the name of Huntington before 
I was conceived the second time, and was born again with it: and thus 
“ old things are passed away, behold, all things are become new.” ’— 
pp- 70—72. 


Thus was the name of Hunt prevented from becoming thrice- 
illustrious, and left to receive all its honours from the Examiner 
and the Orator. ‘The worthy who might first have raised it to cele- 
brity condescends to inform his readers what is meant by the other 
addition which he had thought proper to make to his name, of the 
mystical initials, S.S. 


‘You know we clergy are very fond of titles of honour; some.are 
called Lords Spiritual, though we have no such lords but in the persons 
of the ever-blessed Trinity ; others are named Doctors of Divinity, and 
Prebends, though God gives no such titles; therefore I cannot con- 

scientiously 
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scientiously add D.D. to my function, though some hundreds have been 
spiritually healed under my ministry; nor have I fourteen pounds to 
spare to buy the dissenting title of D.D, Being thus circumstanced, I 
cannot call myself a Lord Spiritual, because Peter, the pope's enemy, 
condemns it: nor can I call myself Lord High Primate, because su- 
premacy, in the Scriptures, is applied onl = eee and never to minis- 
ters of the gospel. As I cannot get at D.D, for the want of cash, neither 
can I get at M.A. for the want of learning; therefore I am compelled 
to fly for refuge to S.S. by which I mean Sinner Saved.’—p. 30. 

It is sufficiently plain in what this man began, and the reader 
may think it equally evident, in what he ended,—but in many of 
the intermediate stages his character is of so mixed a nature that it 
is difficult to know where he should be classed,—sometimes knave, 
sometimes fanatic, and not unfrequently both in combination, like 
the colours of a shot-silk, according to the manner in which the 
light falls on them. After some years of an unsettled life he mar- 
ried, and took ready-furnished lodgings at Mortlake. An accident, 
which disabled him for a short time, and a hard winter soon after- 
wards brought the young couple to want, and their first child, then 
about four months old, died suddenly, in a manner which may easily 
be understood, though happily for themselves the parents seem not 
to have suspected it. ‘One morning early,’ he says, ‘my wife asked 
me for the tinderbox, seemingly in a great fright, crying out, I 
wonder the poor child has not waked ail. night ! She lighted the 
candle and took up the child; and behold it was dead, and as black 
as acoal. It went off in a convulsive fit, as five more have done 
since, all of whom turned black also.’ The lessons of affliction are 
too often and too easily forgotten, but few hearts are insensible 
to them while under its severe though wholesome discipline. Hunt- 
ington had lived a life of poverty and hardships; but he had never 
before this event experienced so sharp a sorrow. Lameness, po- 
verty, distress of mind, the loss of his child and the sufferings of his 
wife, made up a more complicated distress than he had ever felt 
before. ‘To this was added a sense of divine wrath; for it came 
upon him now that all these evils had been brought upon him for 
his sins; that he neither knew, feared, loved, nor served God as he 
ought; and that it was a great mercy he himself had not been cut 
off instead of the infant. ‘ From this time,’ he says, ‘ spiritual con- 
victions began to plough so deep in my heart as to make way for 
the word of eternal life.’ 

In this state he describes himself as seeking comfort in secret 
prayer, and using such forms as he had learnt, with some expressions 
of his own, because no form seemed sufficient to suit the compli- 
cated diseases of his troubled mind. He now regularly attended 
church, shunned the acquaintances with whom he had formerly as- 
sociated, worked diligently, lived regularly, kept up private and 
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family prayer with his wife, laboured to recommend himself to 
the favour of God, and learned short prayers to repeat on the 
road as he walked, or at his labour, or on his bed. According 
to a mischievous custom which prevails too generally, he was 
obliged to go to a public house on the Saturday evening to receive 
his week’s , and the custom was that every man should spend 
rman —~4 songs and conversation which he could not 
choose but hear while waiting for his turn, disturbed him greatly. 
He says, ‘ this I found scattered all my religious thoughts, and 
made many breaches in that poor false heart which I had been 
patching up by the mere dint of hard labour: however to close 
up these gaps, I generally worked the harder, said more prayers, 
read more, and got up earlier in the morning im order to perform 
a greater task ; and so by these means I pacified conscience with a 
double portion of dead works.’ 

In most of those psychological cases which have been stated by 
enthusiasts and professors of religion in their accounts of their own 
experience, that state in which sometimes the body is deranged 
and sometimes the mind, and sometimes both, each acting upon 
the other, appears usually to have been produced by sympathy. 
But in this man’s case it arose out of the workings of his own 
heart and intellect. For in this part of his narrative he is entitled 
to full belief; it bears the genuine stamp of passion and truth. 
One evening, reading the Bible by his fire-side, he came to these 
words,‘ At that day ye shall know that I am in my father, and ye 
in me, and I in you.’ Upon considering these words he clearly per- 
ceived that there was something more in religion than he had ever ex- 
perienced or understood ; and the first effect of this perception was a 
paroxysm of horror and despair. The thought of all his offences 
came upon him, and the fear of judgment. ‘ Immediately,’ says 
he, * such an intolerable flood of divine wrath was poured forth 
on my guilty soul, that it swept away all my refuge of lies. This 
removed all my false hope, drove away all my vain props, and left 
me without one particle of that sandy foundation which I had laid 
for myself to stand upon ; and down I went into the deep waters, 
where there was no standing, so that the floods overflowed me, and 
I feared the pit would shut her mouth upon me.’ He felt himself 
violently tempted to blaspheme, and, to the astonishment of his 
wife, cried out ‘that be was undone for ever, and that there was 
no or merey for him. He went to bed, but could find no 
test, the room seemed ‘to be running round, and his soul, he says, 
sinking so fast under the wrath of God, that it was as if he fell 
a thousand fathoms in a:mimute. He rose im the dead of the night, 
knelt down to read the Bible, and attempted to pray, but the pro- 
pensity to blaspheme continually intruded. He went to aay 
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head swimming, and his legs staggering, like a drunken man; and 
he describes himself when he got upon Hampton-Wick Green as 
standing to look upon the horses and bullocks and asses which 
were feeding there, and envying their condition. ‘ Ah!’ said he, 
* you have no sin to answer for, no judgment seat to appear before, 
no wrath from God to feel, no hell to fear! When you die there 
is an end of you, but eternity is our lot.’ In the same passionate 
strain he proceeds to record his feelings at this time; and he 
confesses that he was frequently tempted to throw himself into 

the Thames. 
The temptation to suicide grew stronger when this state of de- 
spair induced a hope that the Bible might be false, that there was 
-no God, and no judgment to come; but it was not in his power to 
lay that narcotic unction to his soul. He sought to obtain ad- 
vice from the minister of the church which he frequented ; but 
he feared that if he were to confess the blasphemous thoughis 
with which he was afflicted, the clergyman would order him 
to be confined in prison as a madman, or smothered between 
two beds; so he resolved only to consult him, about going 
to the sacrament, and not finding him at home, he went to the 
clerk. The clerk took him to a public house, drank at his expense 
as long as he could find money to pay for it, and promised to direct 
him how to behave at the Communion Service. But he was too 
violently diseased in mind to find relief in the performance of 
his regular duties, and that disease was soon aggravated by a cir- 
cumstance which might have affected any ignorant mind, even 
though less prepared to receive frightful impressions. His wife 
had left him for a time to visit her relations; and having removed 
to Sunbury to take a gardener’s place, he was lodged in the room 
where his predecessor had cut his throat, having been detected in 
embezzling his master’s money: the wretched man had lived long 
enough to say that a black man who stood in the corner had 
tempted him to the act ; and the stain of his blood was still visible 
in the boards, though they had endeavoured to plane it out. To 
complete all he was to sleep in the suicide’s bed. ‘ I nowthought, 
says he, ‘ every thing conspired together in order to bring me to 
death and destruction. 1 was all day long tempted to do as this 
man had done. He was left to do it, and why not 1? I thought 
his temptations could not be stronger than mine were. And he 
was left of God, and why should not I, seeing my mind was daily 
harassed with such bnaphonsign against him. [ think I was never 
before so sunk in despair; my sins standing perpetually before my 
es; the guilt of them so keen within me ; the Scriptures levelling 
their dreadful threatenings at me as a sinner; temptations very 
violent 
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violent all day long; a room to lie in where the devil had gained 
his point over a fellow sinner: and I at the same time so timorous 
and fearful, that 1 was almost afraid to walk alone, having been so 
long haunted with these terrors. I used to go to bed with as much 
reluctance as the ox goeth to the slaughter, being fearful that every 
night would be my last.’ 

Some of those imaginary conflicts and dialogues with the Devil 
ensued, which would naturally occur in such circumstances. 
During one of these insane conferences, these waking dreams of a 
disordered imagination, when he had taken courage and for a 
minute non-plused the Devil, he lifted up his head m prayer and 
beheld a beautiful and perfect rainbow, upon which he completed 
his. victory by crying out ‘ There is a God, and the Bible is true! 
God’s word says I do set my bow in the clouds,—and there it 
is!’ ‘Lovers are not the only persons liable to strange fits of 
passion. It is recorded of a crew of Portugueze, whose ship 
struck in the night, and who were certain of shipwreck, that 
when. in utter darkness and almost utter despair they had been 
singing litanies and making vows to all the saints in heaven, 
the moon rose in great beauty, and such was the effect produced 
among them at beholding the brightness and serenity of that 
orb, that most of the men began to lift up their voices, and 
with tears and vows to.call upon the Virgin, declaring that 
they saw her in the moon. Many parallel cases might be 
adduced from Catholic and from Sectarian history. Huntington 
relates another similar instance in his own experience, and of a 
beautiful kind. One morning as he was going at daybreak to his 
work, it came into his mind that Christ was born in the east, and 
that if he directed his eyes round that ane of the horizon, they 
would look straight to the spot of his blessed nativity. Just at that 
moment, as his eyes were slowly moving, the sun rose above the 
hills, and he says that a sudden feeling, such as he had never felt 
before at the thought of our Saviour’s birth, seemed to flow into 
his soul and filled his heart so that he could not refrain from weep- 
ing aloud. 

hatever this man’s impudence and knavery were in after-life, 
when his character had settled, the progress of his mind at a time 
when he was unquestionably sincere is not the less interesting, 
perhaps, indeed, it may be the more valuable as showing how possi- 
ble it is for perfect enthusiast to ripen into perfect rogue, and how 
imperceptibly. this natural transition sometimes takes place. . For 
this end ouly, were there no other advantages to be derived from 
studying the morbid anatomy of the human mind, it would be worth 
while to sift the facts from the rubbish of his own relation. Being 
a littke encouraged, he says, by the sight of the rainbow, he prayed 
and 
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and struggled more earnestly than ever against the blasphemous 
thoughts which assailed him ; and, in the hope of acquiring spiritual 
strength, while he was again preparing for the sacrament, be fasted 
so rigorously that it was more than his constitution would bear; 
he went to the communion table in a state of the utmost horror, 
and of such debility also that he had almost fainted, and was 
obliged immediately to go to bed. ‘The thought now came upon 
him that he bad cut himself off from mercy by having communi- 
cated unworthily; and the Devil, as he believed, beset him so 
closely that he was afraid to look at a knife or a razor, lest he 
should follow the example of his miserable predecessor whose fate 
was always before his eyes. The next was a step of desperation; 
he began to wish that he had never thought about religion, for then 
he should have had some ease in this world, whatever was to be- 
come of him in the next; and he determined to try how far he 
could suppress all thoughts of God and futurity by a course of 
alehouse excess. In this he continued for some weeks, till an ac- 
quaintance, whom he describes as a moral man and a great reader, 
one day brought him a sermon which he had transcribed from a 
book. Huntington took him to an alehouse and treated him 
before they parted, ‘ in order to keep conscience down, for,’ says 
he, ‘1 knew I should have dreadful work if it ever got the 
advantage of me again.’ But, as if this very fear had pro- 
voked his curiosity, as soon as he got home he opened the sermon 
and found a tremendous text—‘ For Tophet is ordained of old; 
yea, for the king it is prepared; he hath made it deep and large! 
the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord 
like a stream of brimstone doth kindle it.’ The sermon, as might 
well be expected, inflamed the fever of his imagination to mad- 
ness. He read it, he says, till the hair stood erect u his 
head, and for a few minutes he fancied he was in bell. Ble stript 
himself stark naked to read and pray. He laid the Bible under 
his pillow for fear the Devil should attempt to fetch him away 
in the night. He wrapt himself in the bed-clothes and lay till he 
sweated with mere anguish of mind. In the fear of immediate 
- damnation he looked upon every day of life which was now vouch- 
safed to him as an especial favour of Providence, and under this 
impression, beginning gradually to think it was the intention of his 
Maker that he should not be a cast-away, he determined to go 
from church to church till he should find a minister who pointed 
out in his sermons the way whereby Gob inthis junio’ toyld expe 8 
sinner. 

At this time he entertained a dutiful love for the church, which it 
is remarkable that he should have acquired, considering how his 
moral and religious education had been neglected ; but in — 
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when he was thriving upon the profits of a successful schism-shop, 
he looked back upon the former state of his mind .with great con- 
tempt. Thus when he describes himself as going to Kingston 
Church, to hear a favourite minister, after an absence of some time, 
he says, ‘ as soon as I had got into the bowels of my old solid 
mother, I bedewed her pavement with many a silent tear, and 
blessed her sacred walls in the name of the Lord of hosts. When 
I had taken my seat, I viewed her venerable inside, and secretly 
vowed that nothing but death should ever separate that insensible 
revered parent from her poor blind child.’ His foolish and blind 
heart, he says, had long been swaddled up in the gown and cas- 
sock, but now and then some things happened which gave them a 
rent. One preacher offended him by levity of manner after the 
service ; and another, who, he says, wound up his incoherent odds 
aud ends in about twelve minutes, provoked him so greatly by a 
short and flimsy sermon, that he longed to fall upon him and beat 
him in the churchyard. While he was thus dissatisfied with him- 
self, and in too diseased a state of mind to receive the wholesome 
food which the church has prepared, some person lent him a little 
book, (probably the work of Richard Allein, the nonconformist,) 
which recommends the reader to enter into a covenant with the 
Almighty, and prescribes the form. We have formerly* adverted 
to this presumptuous and most perilous practice which is still en- 
couraged by some of our Sectarians: the book before us might 
have been cited in confirmation of those remarks. Huntington 
says that he stript himself naked, and in that manner read the cove- 
nant upon his knees, and vowed to perform all its conditions; he 
then went to bed, wept and prayed during the greater part of 
the night ; rose in the morning (to use his own words) ‘ pregnant 
with all the wretched resolutions of fallen nature,’ and in his own 
strength manfully engaged the world, the flesh and the devil. ‘I 
had bound myself,’ he continues, ‘ with so many promised condi- 
tions, that if i failed in one point I was gone for ever, according 
to the tenour of my own covenant, provided that God should deal 
with me according to my sins and reward me according to mine 
iniquity. But before the week was out I broke through all these 
engagements, and fell deeper into the bowels of despair than I had 
ever been before.’ 

In this miserable condition his bodily strength began to fail him, 
and he thought of leaving his wife to provide for herself aud child, 
quitting his employ, and wandering about to starve} and die, think- 
~~ * Vol. IV. pp. 500—502. 

t Cennick, a person well known in methodistic history, had formed a similar resolu- 


tion in the same stage of his progress. He had determined ‘to travel y night to 


Salisbury plain, and there sit or wanger about without food, till be should be cased of 
his tedious life.’ -’ 
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ing that the sooner he was dead the better, for he should then 
know the worst. He now took to studying the Bible, and, he 
confesses, with intellect so little equal to the task, that some- 
times he thought it was written purposely to perplex mankind, 
and yet he did not doubt its divinity, because his own heart 
bore witness to the truth of the representation which is there 
made of human nature and the condition of fallen man. It appears 
that his chief object was to ascertain whether the doctrines of elec- 
tion and preterition were to be found there; and he resolved to 
read the Bible through, and write down every text which related 
to this point. A hard task it was, for he confesses that he could 
not read one chapter with propriety, but he does not seem ever to 
have suspected his utter incapacity for such an inquiry. The result 
was that the farther he searched the plainer it appeared to him, for 
‘ the doctrines,’ says he, ‘ of eternal election and absolute predes- 
tination seemed to be the principal arteries of that whole body of 
divinity. [ was like,’ he adds, ‘ to tear my hair and run distracted ; 
and I believe had I gone to hell in my sin, I should have taken the 
doctrines of election and reprobation confirmed in my judgement 
with me.’ 

The crisis was now coming on. He has declared it to be the 
desire of his soul that whosoever might re-publish his writings 
should not alter his description of this particular event, either in 
the matter or the spirit, but leave it as he wrote it. He calls it his 
testimony for God, and says ‘ I am the best judge where I got it, 
and how I came by it; and at the day of judgment it will be 
known whether it was from heaven, from earth, or from hell.’ 
The account indeed is so extraordinary that, after all the allowance 
which can be made for the power of self-delusion and for the 
phenomena of actual disease, a suspicion must remain that the 
writer had already commenced knave; so much more does the case 
resemble the impious extravagance of a lying Romish legend than 
the experience of one of our home-bred enthusiasts. He was 
standing on a ladder, he tells us, a little before Christmas, in the 
act of pruning a large pear tree against a wall, in a miserable state 
of iechinaleily; repining because he could obtain no deliverance 
from blasphemous temptations, and with his thoughts < all cap- 
tured and kept in hold under the sceptre of eternal death.’ A long 
soliloquy passed through his mind. The dreadful doctrine of elec- 
tion, he said within himself, was truth ; he had searched and proved 
it in the Bible; do what he would he never could be saved if he were 
not elected; and therefore he would strive no more, but expect 
the worst, which ere long he should surely know. 

While he was lost in these frightful musings, he says, that sud- 


denly a great light shone round about him ; quick as lightning, and 
far 
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far exceeding the sun in brightness. He does not assert that he saw 
this with his bodily eyes, neither does he affirm the contrary; but 
leaving that point designedly doubtful, he declares, that it shone 
into his heart, and brought the scriptures which he had read to his 
remembrance, and impressed them forcibly upon his mind in their 
spiritual meaning. And there appeared to him in the vision two 
straight lines, drawn throughout the whole world; one, belonging 
to the wicked, consisted of commandments, conditional promises, 
threatenings and curses; the other belonged to the elect, and con- 
sisted of unconditional promises and sweet invitations from Christ. 
The one was the line of confusion, the other the line of inheritance. 
The human race was divided between them into two classes, and 
there was no more, no middle state. This would seem like mere 
allegory of no very ingenious kind, and the more so from the 
scriptural references to chapter and verse with which it is larded. 
He says, however, that it was arranged before the eyes of his mind, 
in open vision ; that he was as though he had been enwrapped in 
the full blaze of the sun-beams; that his hair stood upright and 
his blood rankled in his veins, for fear this was to bring him to his 
end; that he came down from the ladder, and looked round him on 
all sides, but could see nothing except the vision ; and presently a 
voice from Heaven said to him in plain words, Lay by your forms 
of prayer, and go pray to Jesus Christ. Do not you see how piti- 
fully he speaks to sinners? ‘These, he says, were the words, ver- 
batim. He immediately retired into the tool-house, and as he 
usually did when about to pray, pulled off his blue apron, and 
covered his face with it, like the publican not daring to look up; 
and not yet having conceived the slightest hope, prayed ‘ in the 
language of one desperate,’ precisely thus: ‘ Oh Lord, I am a 
sinner, and thou knowest it. I have tried to make myself better, 
but cannot. If there is any way left in which thou canst save me, 
do thou save me: if not, | must be damned, for I cannot try any 
more, nor will not.’ That moment, he says, ‘ the spirit of grace 
and supplication was poured into my soul, and I forthwith spake as 
the Spirit gave me utterance. I immediately prayed with such 
energy, eloquence, fluency, boldness, and familiarity, as quite asto- 
nished me; as much as though I should now suddenly speak 
Arabic, a language that I never learned a syllable of. And the 
blessed Spirit of God poured the sweet promises into my heart 
from all parts of the Scriptures, in a powerful manner, and helped 
my infirmities greatly, by furnishing my faultering tongue with 
words to plead prevalently with God.’ ‘Thus he continued pouring out 
prayer for about a quarter of an hour, and then he affirms, Christ 
appeared to him in a most glorious and conspicuous manner, his 
whole body stained with blood. He fell on his face, but the vision 
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was still present; the more he strove to avoid it, the brighter it 
became, and the deeper impression it made; and when at length 
he arose and went into the garden, all his temptations were gone ; 
his sins, which had stood before him during so many months with 
their ghastly and formidable appearance, had spread their wings 
and taken flight. 

Such tales as these are common in Romish hagiography ; and 
had Hunt the First lived in an age and country wherein it would have 
suited him to seek for accomplices as well as believers, in the 
part which he was now preparing to act, the stigmata might have 
been added, and in due time he would have attained the regular 
honours of canonization. Not that the S.S. would have chosen 
to make and rigorously observe a vow of poverty, like St. 
Francis of Assissi; nor to flog himself against time, with or with- 
out an iron jerkin, like St. Dominic, the cuirassier. His austeri- 
ties would rather have-resembled those of St. Francis de Paula, 
of whom it is recorded that by a special favour he was permitted 
to appear in the eyes of all men fat and in good condition, when in 
reality his prodigious abstinence had reduced* him to a skeleton! 
‘This man’s history would be worthy of notice were it only for the 
resemblance which it shows between knavery at one extreme and 
at the other; were it only for exemplifying of what stuff saints are 
made in London as well as at Rome, in the 19th century as well 
as in the 15th. The Romanists boast that their church is the only 
one which lays claim to the power of working miracles; they are 
mistaken: the history of every fanatical sect abounds with mira- 
cles as veracious as their own. ‘There is this difference; those of 
the Romanists are usually the most monstrous; those of the fana- 
tics the most uncharitable. In other respects, par est improbitas, 
eadem impudentia, gemina audacia. 

The first effect which this vision produced upon the S. S. was to 
make him give up all hopes of being able to work. ‘ Christ,’ he 
says, ‘ was come; it was the year of jubilee with me, and the 
earth must bring forth for herself, for f could not till the ground. 
The servant was now freed from his master, and my hands were 
delivered from the pots. My soul had got on the wings of a dove 
and had fled to keep holiday, and [| was determined to keep holi- 








® The authority for this stat is subjoined for the satisfaction, or perhaps the 
dissatisfaction of the Catholic correspondent, who thought proper to question the accu- 
racy with which we reported the feats of St. Dominic, the cuirassier, in a former num- 
ber. In the Acta Sanctorum, the first volume for the month of April, the 110th page, 
the first column of that page, and under the letter C, he will find these words concern- 
ing the Bonus Pater supernominatus Franciscus de Paula. ‘ Erat corpore satis pleno et 
uature robusta; quamvis autem esset abstinentie prorsus stupende, non erat tamen ulla- 
tenus debilitatus ; sed vultu colorem praferebat roseum, veluti si vesceretur quotidie deli- 
eatis cibis. Agnoscchetur igitur Dei Gratia in eo elucens ; NAM QUI OBESUS VIDEBATUR 
EXTERIVS, INTHRIUS SOLA MABEBAT 0584.” 
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day also.’ He therefore went upon Sunbury Common, where he 
could walk for miles in solitude, and there blessed and praised God 
aloud. The whole creation appeared in such divine embroidery 
as he had never before seen. He saw the wisdom and the power 
of God in every thing. ‘I knelt down,’ he says, ‘ and begged of 
my Saviour to let me die. _I earnestly entreated him to take me to 
himself, lest I should be left to sin again. Indeed [ used such 
simple expressions and such familiarity with my sweet Saviour as 
I choose to conceal.’ ‘I walked home in the evening and went 
into the green-house to pray. While I was at prayer, such unutter- 
able joy flowed into my heart, springing higher and higher, and I 
felt my soul swimming in such inexpressible ecstasy, that I thought 
it was as though I had been in eternal glory. Fearing that an 
angel would be sent to me, I arose and went away, lest I should 
not be able to behold the sight.’ He went into the house laughing, 
crying, and exclaiming, ‘ | have heaven enough: what can heaven 
be more? what can it add to this?” He took down the Bible, and 
reading it by the light of that revelation which he feigned or fan- 
cied that he had received, understood whatever had before appeared 
to him dark and obscure. ‘ I could trace,’ he says, ‘ the spirit and 
feelings of the inspired penmen, even from the gates of hell to 
the highest pinnacle of revealed felicity. My spirit and experience 
could pursue them go where they would, y faith as naturally 
sought after the promises as a child does after the breast; and I 
found them scattered throughout the Bible.’ 

The truth seems to be, that he had taken to his Bible less for 
the purpose of seeking there for comfort and the means of salva- 
tion, than with the design of taking to preaching as an easier way 
of life than manual labour, and of storing his memory with texts, 
as a stock in trade. The next Sunday when he went to church, 
his eyes having been opened, he says, that the whole service ap- 
peared a string of shocking contradictions and a solemn mockery 
of the Almighty. Instead of joining in it, or even conforming 
outwardly, he sat still, listening both to the prayers and the ser- 
mon ‘ with all the ears of a critic’!) He never before, he says, un- 
derstood what the prophet Isaiah meant by these words, ‘ His 
watchmen are blind; they are all ignorant; they are all dumb 
dogs, they cannot bark; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber. 
Yea, they are greedy dogs which can never have enough ; and they 
are shepherds which cannot understand.’ ‘ Blessed be the Al- 
mighty,’ he says, ‘ who has promised to teach his own elect him- 
self, and to open our eyes to see our teachers! When I came out 
of the church I shook off the gown, the cassock, the building, and 
the discipline, and left all behind. I then experienced in reality 
what I had often confessed, that God's service is perfect freedom.’ 
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So he went home, and burnt the Whole Duty of Man and some 
other books of rational devotion, which he calls old stuff of the 
same linsey-woolsey manufactory. 

He began his new trade cautiously, by trying his hand in private. 
Telling his wife that the church people were all wrong, and that he 
would not any more go to a place of worship, he made hymns 
and sung them on Sundays, read the Bible and expounded it to his 
wife; exercised his gift of prayer, and satisfied himself of his own 
powers, as well as of his own infallibility. After a while he was 

ersuaded to hear one of Whitefield’s fiery Calvinists preach at 
Riches It happened to be one of the most intolerant of that 
intolerant class; a personage whose uncouth name was Toriel 
Joss, and who is celebrated among his brethren for what they call 
the holy indignation with which he opposed the proposal of an 
union between the Arminian and Calvinistic Methodists. ‘ This 
man,’ he says, ‘ handled his text like a workman, and I could see 
eye to eye with him in all he said: he came without any popish 
robes or ornaments about him. I went home and informed my 
wife that I had found a man who preached the Bible ; a wonder 
I had never seen before ; and that he preached without any gown 
or cassock ; that the people called Methodists were the Lord’s 
elect, and I was delighted even with the appearance of them.’ So 
he began to attend their meetings at Kingston, and tried his 
strength by delivering what in sectarian language is called his 
‘ experience,’ in the vestry, and defending it against those who 
maintained that he was under a delusion. 

About this time the S.S. began to draw upon that bank of faith 
which afterwards answered all his demands so largely as to supply 
him not with the comforts alone, but with the luxuries of life. 
Having left Sunbury, and engaged with a person who manufactured 
gunpowder at Ewel, for eleven shillings per week in the summer, 
and ten in the winter, he found himself at first pinched for means, 
for he had been obliged to pawn his clothes to support himself 
during the few weeks that he was out of employ, and to defray the 
expenses of his wife’s lying-in. The furnished room in which they 
lodged cost them two shillings a week, and when he took possession 
of this lodging on a Monday morning, he had but ten-pence half- 
penny to provide for himself, his wife, and child, till Saturday night. 

e, however, entertained the woman with whom he lodged and 
her comections with spiritual conversation, and prayed with them 
and for them, and they, in return, entertained him and his wife with 
solid food. Reading of the five barley loaves in the gospel, he re- 
collected that barley was cheaper than wheat, and purchasing some 
of the refuse grain which was usually sold for pigs and poultry, he 
and his wife kept house tolerably well, he says, for half-a-crown a 
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week. But this barley was helped out, as well as savoured, by an 
eel which he had the good fortune to catch sleeping in the mud, by 
a partridge which he found dead in his master’s garden, and by the 
carp in his master’s fish-poud, two or three of which were found 
dead and floating on the water every morning, just as he wanted 
them, till there was not one live fish, six inches long, remaining in 
the pond, which was nearly a hundred yards in length. His master 
thought it was the heat of the sun that killed them, ‘ and I believe 
it was,’ says the SS, ‘ but I knew that the sun and his heat were 
both from God, and that the sun shone in due season for me.’ He 
learned cobbling also at this time, and thus got his clothes out of 
pawn; and his wife gleaned in the season so diligently that sheaves 
enough were piled on each side of their bed to serve instead of 
curtains! So, what with wages, gleaning, cobbling, and finding, 
the S. S. maintained his family well, and not the worse for being 
invited frequently to some of his neighbour’s houses, that he might 
read, and expound, and pray with them. 

The Calvinistic preacher at Kingston when he heard that 
Huntington was beginning to set up as a teacher, gave him no 
encouragement to proceed ; he read to him the chapter im Ezekiel 
about the duty of a watchman, and expatiated on the momentous 
responsibility of the office into which he was thrusting himself, 
with such force as almost frightened him out of his senses. So 
he says; but we are now arrived at that portion of his history 
where his assertions are not always to be admitted without hesita- 
tion, for, notwithstanding this discouragement, it appears that he 
now began to ‘ speak regularly’ twice a week, to a few ‘ awakened’ 
persons who gathered together to hear him. His master, he says, 
dismissed him because he would not work in the garden on the 
Sabbath, and because he had persuaded some other men in his em- 
ploy to persist in a like refusal. ‘This is not very probable; a more 
likely cause may be suspected when the story of the carp is re- 
membered, and when it is stated from his own account, though 
he disguises the fact, that whenever his wife appeared in the 
harvest fields she was hunted out of them as being too notorious a 
gleaner. He removed therefore to Thames Ditton, and there car- 
ried coals in the river for fourteen months at ten shillings per week, 
preaching on Sundays, and at one evening-lecture every week. 
Here he began to acquire that notoriety which made him afterwards 
so generally known by the name of the Coal-heaver. One person 
rigged him in what he calls parsonic attire; others gave him 
money; a professor, who was a shoemaker, taught him to make 
childrens’ shoes, as an easier employment than coal-heaving; but, 
at length, finding it impossible to mend and make shoes, and preach 
five or six times a week, he determined, he says, to give up this em- 
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ployment and continue in the work of God only, whatever he might 
suffer by it. In consequence of this resolution, he continues, ‘ I 
went to a poor cobler whe lived in the same place with me, and to 
him I gave my kit of tools, threw myself entirely on the propitious 
arms of kind Providence, and gave myself wholly to the ministry 
of the word and prayer.’ 

There was little risk in this determination. Stu/torum numerus 
est infinitus. The example of all impostors, from Mahomet down 
to Dr. Solomon, may show that they who calculate upon the cre- 
dulity of mankind are seldom deceived, and the more impudent the 
imposture, the greater is the likelihood of success. Had Hunt the 
First begun his career in the present times, he would probably 
have turned to the trade of politics instead of religion, and 
commenced Gorgon or Black Dwarf, for he was a fellow of that 
stamp, perfectly qualified for reformer, orator, and patriotic jour- 
nalist, by his talent of utterance, the coarseness of his mind, his 
brazen effrontery, his perfect self-conceit, and his utter contempt 
of-truth. He boasts of the happy effect of the assurance which he 
had received, in producing an assurance of another kind, not less 
comfortable in its effects. ‘'The preacher,’ he says, ‘ who has got 
his pardon signed and sealed on his conscience, is not afraid to face 
either men or devils.’ His ordination, such as it was, was performed 
by Toriel Joss, with the assistance of other persons equally compe- 
tent to that office, Toriel declaring before the whole congregation, 
that William Huntington had certainly received a call from God, 
and that he should never be at a loss to prove it, while he was iu 
possession of a Bible; he then told him to take his axe and go to 
work. At first he encountered a little of that riotous opposition 
which is always of use to the persons against whom it was direct- 
ed, by placing their enemies in the wrong, and by bringing them- 
selves into notice, and making them for a time objects of com- 
passion. The rabble broke into the meeting, and burnt assafcetida 
there (an operation known among school-boys by the name of dum- 
deviling); they also burnt the Coal-heaver in effigy before his 
own door, read a mock sermon over him, and sung a scurvy ballad 
upon the occasion as.a mock psalm. He has given a detail of the 
various calamities which fell upon all those who opposed him, in 
one of his treatises entitled the Naked Bow of God, or a Visible 
Display of the Judgments of God on the Enemies of Truth, taking 
for his motto these texts, ‘ He ordaineth his arrows against the per- 
secutors ;’ and, ‘ Thy bow was made quite naked.’ The temper 
of this book is plainly indicated by the title; it is in that pre- 
sumptuous and uncharitable strain by which sectarian writings are 
0 ay and so generally distinguished. Whosoever offends 
the S.S. or speaks of him contemptuously, is punished by some 
visible manifestation of divine vengeance ; one breaks a leg, _ 
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ther becomes a cripple for life ; a third loses his senses; some die 
of drunkenness, others in a state of raving madness; and a man 
who stood at the door of his meeting and ‘ curst’ the fellow for 
preaching lies, ‘ was thrown out of a gig, and falling against some 
pieces of timber broke his jaw-bone, received a wound quite 
through his cheek, and had one of his ears almost beaten off.’ 
‘ Here,’ says this hard-hearted professor of holiness, ‘ God seemed 
to single out the offending members; the mouth that had cursed, 
and the ear that had heard, were distinctly punished. The wounds 
proved incurable ; bis cheek, in particular, baffled the efforts of the 
most skilful, and laid him in bis grave. I shall forbear mentioning 
his name, nor shall I descend to any particulars respecting his death, 
choosing rather to suppress them, as his widow, who lives in Lon- 
don, often attends my ministry ; and is, as I am informed, a woman 
who truly fears God.’ Whether this be the language of impious 
bigotry or of impious hypocrisy, may possibly admit of a doubt, 
but of all the presumptuous professors of religion who have ever 
laid claim to the especial favour of heaven, this man for uncharita- 
bleness must be aliowed to bear the bell. He advises one of his op- 
ponents, a baptist minister of great respectability, to take heed lest 
God take away his speech, and not his breath, as he had done in ano- 
ther instance. He threatens him with divine judgment for not ad- 
mitting him to preach in his pulpit. ‘Two clerical gentlemen at Bris- 
tol treated me,’ he says, ‘ without any cause, just as Mr. Ryland has 
done, but it did not pass unresented; both of them are now no 
more. Another at Lewes, in Sussex; another at Basingstoke, in 
Hants; another at Plymouth; and three in London acted the same 
part; but they found the law of retaliation put into execution against 
them; and as they measured, so it was measured to them again; 
pressed down, shook together, and running over. If Lam asin- 
ner saved, if a servant of Christ, and if a minister of the Gospel, 
Mr. Ryland has done wrong, and the Lord will, by some trial or 
other, requite.’ A person bought the house which he inhabited 
for his own residence, and compelled him to remove. ‘ Vengeance,’ 
says the bitter professor, ‘ belongeth to God, and he will repay ; 
and so I found it, for in less than nine months my successor and 
his wife were both in their graves, and the house sold again; they 
removed me, and God removed them.’ 

This detestable language requires nv comment; it could pro- 
ceed only from a temper the most uncharitable and the most pre- 
sumptuous, in all things most opposite > a Christian spirit. It 
suited his purpose, however, to represent “mself as living under 
the special favour of Providence, because ‘.. ‘atended to live by it; 
that is, upon the credulity of those whom he could persuade to be- 
lieve him ; and the history of his success, which he published under 
the title of ‘Ged the Guardian of the Poor and the 7 " 
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Faith; or a Display of the Providences of God, which have, at 
sundry times, attended the author,’ is a production equally singular 
and curious. There is nothing like it in the whole bibliotheca 
of knavery and fanaticism. He dedicates it to his own fol- 
lowers, because those providences, he says, which appear out of the 
common line, are hard nuts in the mouth of a weak believer; but 
some among them had known him from the beginning, and had 
been eye-witnesses of most of the facts which he related; and he 
has the blasphemous effrontery to set out with expressing a hope, 
that, as he had neglected the duty of keeping a diary, and minuting 
down the providences which had attended him, the Lord would be 
pleased to send the Comforter to him, and so bring all things to 
his remembrance ! 

One reason which he gives for writing this marvellous treatise is, 
that we are often tempted to believe that God takes no notice of 
our temporal concerns. ‘I found God’s promises,’ he says, ‘ to 
be the Christian’s Bank note ; and a living faith will always draw 
on the divine banker; yea, and the spirit of prayer, and a deep 
sense of want, will give an heir of promise a filial boldness at the 
inexhaustible bank of heaven.’ Accordingly, for great things and 
for little he drew boldly upon the bank. We have seen in what 
manner he was provided with game and fish. One day, when he 
had nothing but bread in the house, he was moved by the spirit to 
take a bye-path, where he had never gone before; but the reason 
was, that a stoat was to kill a fine large rabbit, just in time for him 
to secure the prey. When his wife was lying-in, and there was no 
tea in the house, and they had neither money nor credit, his wife 
bade the nurse set the kettle on in faith, and before it boiled, a 
stranger brought a present of tea to the door. At another time a 
friend, without solicitation, gives him half a guinea when he was 
pennyless; and, lest he should have any difficulty in obtaining change 
for it, when he crossed Kingston bridge, he cast his eyes on the 
ground and finds a penny to pay the toll. He borrows a guinea 
which he is unable to pay at the time appointed, so he prays 
that God would send him one from some quarter or another, and 
forthwith the lender calls and desires him to consider it a free 

ift. He wants a new parsonic livery; ‘ wherefore,’ says he, ‘in 
umble prayer I told my most blessed Lord and master that my 
year was out and my apparel bad; that [ had no where to go for 
these things but to him; and as he had promised to give his servants 
food and raiment, I hoped he would fulfil his promise to me, though 
one of the worst of them.’ So having settled it in his own mind that 
a certain person in London would act as the intermediate agent in this 
providential transaction, he called upon him, and, as he expected, the 
raggedness of his apparel led toa conversation which ended in the 
offer of a new suit, and of a great coat to boot. The S.S. had 
dis- 
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discovered how to turn to good purpose the art by which a juggler 
tells ‘any lady or gentleman their thoughts.’ Te 

Page after page is filled with anecdotes of the same kind, for he 
lived in this manner seven or eight years, not, indeed, taking no 
thought for the morrow, but making no other provision for it than 
by letting sometimes the specific object of his prayers, and their 
general tendency always be understood, where a word to the unwise 
was sufficient. ‘ Mentioning these minute circumstances,’ he says, 
‘has offended many: and some of an independent fortune have 
condemned my prayers as carnal, in praying for such temporal 
things; but I know that they have taken many worse steps, both 
to accumulate and to ae their independence; and I think it is 
better to beg than to steal, as say those who speak in proverbs.” 
Being now in much request, and having ‘ many doors open to him 
for preaching the Gospel very wide apart,’ he began to want a 
horse, then to wish, and lastly to pray, for one. ‘ I used my prayers,” 
he says, ‘ as gunners use their swivels, turning them every way as the 
various cases required ;’ before the day was over, he was presented 
with a horse, which had been purchased for him by subscription. 
The horse was to be maintained by his own means, but what of that? 
‘ I told God,’ says he, ‘that I had more work for my faith now 
than: heretofore ; for the horse would cost half as much to keep 
him as my whole family. In answer to which this scripture came 
to my mind with power and comfort, “ Dwell in the land and do 
geod, and verily thou shalt be fed.” This was a bank note put 
into the hand of my faith, which, when I got poor, I pleaded before 
God and he answered it; so that I lived and cleared my way just 
as well when I had my horse to keep as I did before.’ 

And now it was that the remarkable circumstance occurred con- 
cerning a certain part of his dress, which has made the S.S. known 
beyond the little sphere of his own followers. It has been told in 
various books, but this account would be imperfect if it were not to 
contain so matchless an instance of impudence and vulgarity. 
The old song says 

‘ A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Go thorough the world, my brave boys.’ 

but the latter qualification is better for going through the world on 
foot than on horseback ; so uncle Toby found it, and so did Hun- 
tington, who, in this part of his history, must be his own historian : 
no language but his own can do justice to such a story ; and it is 
in itself so pithy, that, to use the words of Fuller the Worthy, all 
compendium would be dispendium thereof. 

‘ Having now had my horse fof some time, and riding a great deal 
every weck, I soon wore my breeches out, as they were not fit to ride 
iu. I hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the word —- 
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which I should have avoided, had not this passage of scripture obtruded 
into my mind, just as I had resolved in my own thoughts not to men- 
tion this kind providence of God. “ And ‘thou shalt make them linen 
breeches to cover their nakedness; from the loins even unto the thighs 
shall they reach. And they shall be upon Aaron and upon his sons 
when they come into the tabernacle of the congregation, or when they 
come near unto the altar to minister in the holy place: that they bear 
not iniquity and die. It shall be a statute for ever unto him and his 
seed after him,” Exod. xxviii. 42,43. By which, and three others, 
namely, Ezek. xliv. 18; Lev. vi. 10; and Lev. xvi. 4; I saw that it 
was no crime to mention the word breeches, nor the way in which God 
sent them to me; Aaron and his sons being clothed entirely by Provi- 
dence; and as God himself condescended to give orders what they 
should be made of, and how they should be cut. And I believe the 
same God ordered mine, as | trust it will appear in the following 
history. ' 

‘ The scripture tells us to call no man master, for one is our master, 
even Christ. I therefore told my most bountiful and ever-adored 
Master what I wanted; and he, who stripped Adam and Eve of their 
fig-leaved aprons, and made coats of skins and clothed them ; and who 
clothes the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven; must clothe us, or we shall soon go naked; and so Israel 
found it, when God took away his wool and his flax, which he gave to 
cover their nakedness, and which they prepared for Baal: for which 
iniquity was their skirts discovered, and their heels made bare, Jer. 
xiii. 22. 

* I often made very free in my prayers with my invaluable Master for 
this favour; but he still kept me so amazingly poor that | could not get 
them at any rate. At last 1 was determined to go to a friend of mine 
at Kingston, whois of that branch of business, to bespeak a pair; and to 
get him to trust me until my Master sent me money to pay him. I was 
that day going to London, fully determined to bespeak them, as I rode 
through the town. However, when I passed the shop I forgot it; but 
when I came to London I called on Mr. Croucher, a shoemaker in Shep- 
herd’s Market, who told me a parcel was left there for me, but what it 
was he knew not. I opened it, and behold there was a pair of leather 
breeches, with a note in them! the substance of which was, to the best 
of my remembrance, as follows: 

“ Sir,—I have sent you a pair of breeches, and hope they will fit. I 
beg your acceptance of them ; and, if they want any alteration, leave 
in a note what the alteration is, and | will call in a few days and alter 
them. 

“Jj. 8.” 

* I tried them on, and they fitted as well as if 1 had been measured 
for them; at which I was amazed, having never been measured by any 
leather breeches-maker in London. I wrote an answer to the note to 
this effect : : 

“ Sir,—I received your present, and thank you for it. I was going 
to order a pair of leather breeches to be made, because I did not know 
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till now that my Master had bespoke them of you. ‘They fit very well, 
which fully convinces me that the same God, who moved thy heart to 
give, guided thy hand to cut: because he perfectly knows my size, hav- 
ing clothed me in a miraculous manner for near five years, When you 
are in trouble, Sir, I hope you will tell my Master of this, and what you 
have done for me, and he will repay you with honour.” 

* This is as near as I am able to relate it, and I added, 

“TI cannot make out 1.S. unless 1 put I for Israelite indeed, and S. 
for Sincerity; because you did not sound a trumpet before you, as the 
hypocrites do.” 

The language of scripture might almost appear to be used in 
this instance rather for mockery than for a mask ; but it was not so 
the man knew to whom he was writing: and in point of taste and 
feeling he was upon a par with the audience which he addressed.” 
Among professing religionists, as among politicians, there are cer- 
tain classes for whom nothing can be too coarse, too impudent, 
too vulgar, and too vile. The plan of purveying for himself 
by prayer, with the help of hints in the proper place and season, 
answered so well, that he soon obtained, by the same means, a new 
bed, a rug, a pair of new blankets, doe-skin gloves, and a horse- 
man’s coat ; and, as often as he wanted new clothes, some chosen 
almoner of the bank was found to supply him. His wife, who had 
left off gleaning, was instructed to provide for her own wants by 
the same easy and approved means. ‘ I endeavoured,’ he says, ‘ as 
much as possible to get my dame to live by faith, and often en- 
couraged her to prayer, by telling her that she had a right to expect 
her support from God as well as myself, seeing the Almighty had 
taken me from my daily labour to work in his vineyard ; and I sup- 
ported my argument from this consideration, that the whole Levi- 
tical tribe lived of old on the offerings of the Lord, both women 
and children, as well as those men who waited at the altar.’ Ac- 
cordingly she tried her fortune, and with good success; gowns 
came as they were wanted, hampers of bacon and cheese, now and 
then a large ham, and now and then a guinea, all which things he 
calls precious answers to prayer. 

Comfortably as he was going on by drawing freely on the bank 
of faith, he was always in fear that the story of the alias to his 
name should come to light, an untoward cident of which he lived 
in continual danger ; the place of his na‘! «» being at no great dis- 
tance, and he bimself of a countenance which was not likely to be for- 
gotten by those who had once known it. In this matter, however, as 
im most others, he acted with much worldly prudence. First he let 
his wife into the secret; and this communication being well ma- 
naged, he says she had more regard for the man than for the name, 
and so he escaped the scourge of the tongue from that quarter. He 
then in confidence confessed the sins of his youth to some of his 
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flock; those with whom he was most intimate, and on whom he 
depended most, so that whenever the discovery might take place, 
he was secure on that side. ‘ The last refuge I fled to,’ says 
he, ‘ was to God by prayer, that he would conceal it from the 
world for the honour of his own name. And many scores of 
petitions and tears have I offered up for this favour; but in 
this I never could prevail, though I was amazingly distressed 
about it, for fear the gospel should be despised on my ac- 
count.’ At length a carpenter, who was a ‘ professor,’ went to 
hear him preach at Sunbury, and recognized him at once for his 
townsman and schoolfellow William Hunt, who had absconded 
from his own neighbourhood, leaving an illegitimate child upon 
the parish. This happened at an awkward time, when the S. S. 
was about to prosecute some persons at Sunbury for riotous con- 
duct in interrupting his preaching; it was of some importance to 
them that the carpenter’s story should be authenticated, as in that 
case he would be a good witness in their behalf against the cha- 
racter of the preacher. Accordingly the carpenter, moved by no 
spirit of good will toward his townsman, travelled to Cranbrook, 
called upon a poor sister of the S. S., told her that her brother was 
alive and flourishing in the world, and advised her to make her poverty 
known to him, and ask his assistance, offering to be the bearer of 
the letter, and of his expected bounty in reply. The letter was 
written and directed to Mr. William Hunt, and on the next lecture 
night it was delivered into the hands of the preacher at the meeting 
door, in the presence of nearly an hundred persons, implicated in 
the riot, or connected with the rioters, and all eager to see their 
enemy puttoshame. The carpenter at the sametime made himself 
known, and claimed acquaintance with his oldschoolfellow. ‘I re- 
ceived the letter,’ he proceeds, ‘ went in, and wept bitterly ; but, blessed 
be Christ, he has fulfilled the promise which he made, “ Blessed are 
ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh,” and I believe I have laughed 
as heartily in writing this narrative, as ever I wept at the first report 
of the name.’ 

Black as the first offence by his own statement appears to have 
been, he might have been so changed in heart and life, as to 
be in reality as pious and upright a man as his followers be- 
lieved him to be: but the impudent manner in which he relates 
the discovery, and the more than impudent familiarity with 
which he introduces scriptural language and allusions into the 
relation, are truly characteristic of this evangelical Cobbett. ‘ Abra- 
ham’s idolatry,’ he says, ‘ Jacob’s lies, Moses’s murder, Da- 
vid’s adultery, Solomon’s apostasy, Paul’s bloody persecutions, 
and the Reverend Mr. Hentington’s forged name and first- 


born son, must all come to light; for all who trust in and boast 
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of a well-spent life must be cut off, that no confidence might be 
placed in the flesh; and that the world might see that the greatest 
grace could condescend to an ingrafture in, and thrive and 
flourish on, the basest of men.’ He got out of the scrape 
tolerably well; the friends to whom he had revealed the matter 
in confidence could not but stand by him, and their assertion 
that they had long ago been informed of it, weighed with 
others of the congregation, and turned the tide in his favour. 
As for the carpenter, he was soon removed,—shot no doubt by an 
arrow from the Naked Bow! And he settled with the parish by 
honourably giving it thirty pounds,—that is, by paying a legal de- 
mand which he could no longer evade. He foresaw that another 
part of his duty would be inquired into, and therefore answered 
the expected question with his proper effrontery, thus: ‘ I suppose 
my reader is desirous of knowing whether my first-born son be 
alive or not; to which I answer, yes, he is; and if God should 
enable me, I intend, when I can spare a little money, to take a pre- 
sent in my hand, and go down and see my son before I die. He 
is, I believe, at this time in the twenty-second year of his age, and 
lives with a reputable farmer at Tenterden, eight miles from Cran- 
brook, in the weald of Kent; and those who pretend to be skilful 
in family likenesses, say that he is so exact a copy of his father, 
both in humour and in person, that itis impossible the image of the 
parent can be extinct while the son liveth. What name he goes 
by I know not, nor have I had time to inquire, I have had so much 
to do about my own.’ 

By this time he became weary of Thames Ditton, aud desi- 
rous of establishing himself in London, where, while he derived 
all the advantages for which he looked from notoriety, he would 
be removed from personal ill-will, and might live unknown as 
well as unmolested by his next door neighbours. For the sake 
of the friends, however, by whose means this removal was to 
be effected, it was necessary that he should have a call to this effect, 
and called accordingly he was, in a dream, by ‘ the Lord, in a very 
shrill and distinct voice, saying, Son of man! son of man! pro- 
phesy, son of man, prophesy.’ ‘ I answered,’ he continues, ‘ Lord, 
what shall I prophesy? ‘The voice came again, saying, Prophesy 
upon the thick boughs! I immediately awoke, and felt a comfort- 
able power in my heart, and thought the voice seemed fresh in my 
ears.’ This well-timed vision he communicated to several of his 
friends, not, however, as yet communicating his wishes, nor re- 
ceiving any encouragement to take the adventurous step upon which 
he was secretly determined. Of that determination there can be 
no doubt. He tells us that he ruminated on the conduct of the 
people at Ditton, how long he had preached among them, and how 
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long they had persecuted the gospel in insulting or neglecting him. 
He was, besides, working too hard, (that is, by preaching at 
too many distant places,) and living too abstemiously, ‘ and such,’ 
says he, ‘is the policy of the devil, that I believe he would counter- 
feit holiness and tempt souls even to extreme abstinence, if he could 
by such means rid the world of an experienced believer, who he 
knows is a brazen wall and an iron pillar against his interest. In 
short, I secretly wished that God would remove me from that 
place ;’ and as London was the place where he might reasonably 
expect to work less and feed better, it was ‘ suddenly impressed on 
his mind to leave Thames Ditton, and take a house in the great 
metropolis where hearers were more numerous, and that this was 
the meaning of the words spoken to him in the vision.’ It was 
likewise suggested to his mind that the people had been permitted 
of late to persecute him more than usual, that they might drive him 
to this removal. ‘ And I much question,’ says this paragon of 
effrontery, ‘ if ever God sends his word there again, for I think they 
are left almost as inexcusable as Chorazin and Capernaum !’—The 
impression which he had now received was acknowledged as a plain 
and evident call by the good friends who negociated his bills upon the 
Bank of Faith, and accordingly to London he and his family went. 
His next draft upon the Bank was to a larger amount. During 
three years he had secretly wished for a chapel of his own, because, 
as he says, he was sick of the errors that were perpetually broached 
by some one or other in Margaret Street Chapel, where he then 
preached with Lady Huntingdon’s people ; and because, as he has 
not said, a chapel of his own would ensure the comfortable corol- 
laries of pew-rent and regular contributions. Much, however, as 
he desired this, he protests that he could not ask God for such a 
favour, thinking it was not to be brought about by one so very 
mean, low, and poor as himself. But Fortune favours the bold. 
One of his friends looked at a suitable piece of ground, by parti- 
cular impulse of Providence; and took the S.S. to look at it also. 
Another friend, under a similar impulse, planed a chapel one day 
while he was hearing the S.S. preach a sermon; and he offered to 
undertake the management of the building without fee or reward. 
Thus encouraged he took the ground, and began to build Providence 
Chapel, when he was twenty pounds in debt, and had no other funds 
than the free-will offerings of his hearers, and the money which they 
were willing to lend him upon his credit with the Bank of Faith. 
The first offerings amounted to no more than eleven pounds, which 
were soon expended on the foundations. He bespoke a load of 
timber, and going to the right person for it, it was sent him with a 
bill and receipt in full, as a contribution towards the chapel. Ano- 
ther ‘ good man’ came with tears in his eyes to bless Mr. Hunting- 
ton 
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ton for the good. which he had received under his sermons, and to 
request that he might paint the pulpit, desk, &c. asa grateful ac- 
knowledgment. A bed-room was very handsomely furnished for 
him, that he might not be under the necessity of walking home in 
the cold winter-nights. .\ looking-glass for his chapel study was 
presented by one person, a book-case by another, chairs for the 
vestry, a pulpit cushion, a splendid bible, a set of china, and a 
well-stored tea-chest, were supplied in like manner; money was 
liberally lent as well as given, the chapel ‘ sprung up hke a mush- 
room ;’ and when it was finished, ‘ 1 was in arrears,’ says this whole- 
sale faithsman, ‘ for £1000, so that I had plenty of work for faith, 
if I could but get plenty of faith to work; and while some deny 
a providence, providence was the only supply I had.’ 

In justice to the S.S. it must be allowed that after he had esta- 
blished himself in this line, he became a fair, open dealer, and 
went on regularly without any of the legerdemain which he had 
practised when he began trade. Huntington had found his proper 
sphere ; he was not, like the Methodists, desirous of increasing in- 
definitely the number of his adherents; being indeed as unlike 
Wesley in every thing as in doctrine: instead of going into the 
fields and highways to seek out the poor, the miserable, and the 
vicious, his object was to collect a snug congregation, who, being 
themselves in easy circumstances, would support him in respecta- 
bility and comfort. The poor would not answer his purpose, and 
among the higher ranks he had no chance of success; he was too 
illiterate for them, and his method of preaching appealed as little 
to the passions as to the judgment. But it was admirably adapted 
to the class from which he had raised his flock, thrifty and thriving 
shopkeepers, persons who had retired upon the moderate but suffi- 
cient profits of humble trade, and other orderly people in the lower 
walks of middle life. ‘The mercurial courses and the severe regi- 
men of methodism would have been inapplicable to their con- 
dition ; they stood in no need of drastics, and would have turned 
with disgust from nauseous medicines,—for them therefore he had 
prepared a Cordial Balm of Gilead,—a sort of spiritual syrup of 
gin and treacle, sweet in the mouth, comfortable in the stomach, 
and just strong enough to affect the head with a pleasant sense of 
its potency. e Methodist spears his trout; Huntington took 
them by tickling. 

_ Upon system therefore he condemned the outward symptoms 
which the Methodists delighted in producing. ‘ Whenever my 
reader,’ says he, ‘ sees people at God’s house turning up their eyes, 
lifting up their hands, and groaning at every sentence, he may 
suspect such to be young exotics, which have sprung up and been 
nurst at an experience meeting. All that affectation, crying aloud, 
VOL, XXIV. NO. XLVIII. 11 and 
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and ridiculous gestures, which are to be seen under the doctrines of 
Arminianism, are little better than a devilish frenzy.—In my greatest 
distress, or under the sweetest humblings, I never let any mortal 
hear my groaning nor acclamations, if [ could help it; aud I have 
always rebuked it in others, and am determined not to hatch any 
such cockatrice eggs, but to crush them lest they break out into a 
viper.’ Election, imputed righteousness, final perseverance, and 
antinomianism, were the ingredients of his syrup: and the sum 
of all his exhortations is only a comment upon Crede quod 
habeas et habes :—believe that you are chosen, and in that belief 
keep the heart at rest. As for works, ‘ a bribe in our hand to ob- 
tain Christ,’ he says, ‘is the only thing that keeps us from him; 
and a foolish notion of rubbing off some of the debt is the cause 
of the debt-book lying open so long against us, for when we have 
nothing to pay, he ‘ frankly forgives us.’ The fierce fanatics who 
preached before the House of Commons during the great rebellion, 
and manned the pulpits and the tubs throughout this miserable 
kingdom during that disastrous and disgraceful age, did not repre- 
sent Arminianism in blacker colours than the S.S. has done. ‘ Of 
the two,’ he says, ‘ I would rather be a Deist than an Arminian ; 
for an established Deist sears his own conscience, so that he goes to 
Hell in the easy chair of insensibility ; but the Arminian, who wages 
war with open eyes against the sovereignty of God, fights most of 
his battles in the very fears and horrors of bell.’ And he affirms 
that an enlightened mind might see the devil working in an Armi- 
nian preacher, as clearly as you may see the wind wave the standing 
corn, or a serpent wriggle in the grass. Their doctrines are what 
the Scripture calls the doctrines of devils. ‘I have often wondered,’ 
he says, ‘ what the Apostle Paul could mean by telling us to be- 
ware of dogs; but as the same Apostle calls the doctrine of elec- 
tion strong meat, I was led to see that the Arminian is that dog 
who is always gnashing his teeth at that doctrine, and turning that 
glorious truth into a bone of contention ; but it is such a tough 
morsel that he cannot rob God’s children of it, nor fill his own 
belly with it.’ 

manner in which he dresses this tough morsel for his spiri- 
tual guests affords a good specimen of his skill. It must not be 
supposed that this nian raised himself to the little popedom which 
he ager oe strong a talents, as well as much 
cunning, and a great share of worldly prudence. His language 
though offeusively coarse and vulgar, Gchen vigorous, wid lively 
illustrations are sometimes brought forward with a felicity and 
vividness of expression, which would never have been attained by 
him, if he had attempted to form his style upon the most ap- 
proved models. 


* When 
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‘ When you go to a fair to buy cattle, do you purchase all the droves 
that are brought for sale? do you not pick out this horse of strength for 
draft, that horse of heels for your saddle, and such a particular flock of 
sheep for your fold, and this and that calf for weaning, and bringing up 
for your dairy? And is there any in the fair so daring, as to come and 
abuse you, ridicule you, and call you partial and unjust, because you 
have not purchased his old ram goat? Now, sir, come to the bar of 
equity, and permit me to speak on God's behalf. God does as you 
have done ; he calls a number of poor wretched sinners, gives them one 
faith, one hope, one heart, and one way, and calls them his state 
horses ; “‘ I have compared thee, oh my love, to a company of horses 
in Pharaoh’s chariots.” He calls other poor sinners, and fits them for 
his saddle, does his business in the world with them, and makes them as 
his goodly horse in the battle, Zech. x. 3. He brings them sensibly 
into the bonds of the covenant, puts his mark upon them, and says, 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd ; and under his tender care, 
and in his good pasture he makes them grow up as calves of the stall, 
Mal. iv. 2; and so fits them to suckle others; and you are charging 
God with injustice, because he hath not chosen nor purchased the 
goats ; and he declares ‘he will not; for he says, he laid down his life 
as @ ransom for the sheep; and, that in the great day he will separate 
the righteous from the wicked, even as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats.’—vol.v. p. 119,120. | 

When he became satisfied of the doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness, which he calls a ‘ most soul-comforting and soul-establishing 
doctrine,’ it was to him, he says, like a second conversion. He saw 
that ‘it was the veil in which our spiritual Isaac receives his 
spouse; the skirt that covers all who lie at the feet of Boaz; the 
garment the Saviour made for Adam, and the skin that covers the 
dry bones after the spirit has entered into them.’ Antinomianism 
he states as broadly as he does Election, and illustrates it in the 
same specious and striking manner. ‘Should you go,’ he says, ‘ to 
the first born son of the first nobleman in the land, who is heir to 
all his father’s property, and tell bim that he is under the same 
yoke with all his father’s labourers, and under the same bargain or 
legal covenant with all the hired servants, and that he differs wo- 
thing from bond ‘slaves, or blacks, or any other that are in his fa- 
ther’s family; and not only during his minority or nonage, but 
during his whole life; would not such au heir laugh at the folly of 
such a fool? or else take him to be insane, and endeavour to pro- 
eure him a lodging in St. Luke’s? God is both a father and a mas- 
ter, and has both sons and servants.’ Comfortable doctrine this for 
all who had persuaded themselves that they were sons and heirs, 
and that there was no possibility of cutting off the entail ! é 

False doctrine in morals is usually ee as far as men dare in 
practice ; it is not generally so with false doctrines in religion; the 
consequences of practical evil to which they might lead are often- 
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times not Seen, and certainly not wilfully pursued, except in cases 
where a vicious disposition takes advantage of them for the pur- 
of reconciling conscience and sin. Huntington was well 
that his enemies should call him a rank antinomian; he 
owned the title, and avowed the doctrine in its plainest and 
broadest meaning. But he denied the consequences, and disclaimed 
all use of it as a cloak or an excuse for immorality, ‘ If ever my 
own lust,’ said he, ‘ should entice me to a loose and licentious wa 
of living, the right horse shall wear the saddle:. the Devil and Wil- 
liam Huntington shall bear the scandal, for I will never: palm it 
upon this doctrine.’ His antinomianism indeed, as he sometimes 
explained it, differed little, if at all, from the Methodistic doc- 
trine of assurance; but the S.S. was not fond of using the 
obnoxious term, and he disclaimed altogether the notion of per- 
fection upon which the Quakers first, and the Methodists after- 
wards, had so indiscreetly insisted. 

He seems indeed to have set himself up as an Evangelical Ish- 
maelite, and in that character to have considered himself at war, 
not with the church only, but with all sects and denominations. 
His attacks on the clergy are in the general spirit of dissent ; but 
when he falls upon the dissenters, it is with a more acrimonious 
feeling. The former was unprovoked, for the clergy knew no- 
thing of the S.S. But, in the sphere of schism the coalheaver was 
a portentous person ; his popularity made him peculiarly obnoxious ; 
and the preachers, who, from time to time, saw some of their own 
sheep stray into his. fold to be shorn as well as fed, attacked him 
both from the pulpit and the press with an asperity which he was 
at all times ready to retort. 

e most remarkable man, however, who attacked the S.S. was 
Rowland Hill—one of those men from whose lives more charity may 
be learned than from their writings or their preaching. By his in- 
terference the coalheaver was excluded from the Tabernacle at 
Greenwich, where he had been used to perform; and he was said 
to have taken up one of Huntington’s books with a pair of tongs, 
and given it in that manner to the servant to take down stairs and 
use it for lighting the fire. He had often preached against this re- 
nowned antinomian ; and one day, when notice had been given that 
this was to be the subject of his discourse, certain zealous members 
of Providence Chapel attended, took down his sermon in short 
hand, and sent it to their pastor that he might reply to it, seeing 
that the reproaches cast upon him from that quarter ‘ had long 
grieved the minds of many simple and godly souls, and served as a 
stumbling-block to many of Zion’s feeble travellers.’ Rowland 
Hill had brought against bim the unlucky story of the adias to his 
name; he had said that before a man_got into the pulpit and ad- 
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vanced such things as Huntington, he ought to put on a fool’s cap; 
had represented him as giving a license to sin, and preaching like 
a devil-sent minister to tell men that they may break God’s Com- 
mandments. The coalheaver upon other occasions had shown him- 
self expert in blackening his opponents; but in returning an Oliver 
for a Rowland, he did homage to the character of his antagonist, 
calling him Reverend and Dear Sir, and Brother Rowland. At 
the same time he was not sparing of sarcasm. He assured him 
that he had no desire to take one sheep out of his fold, nor one 
he-goat out of his stall. Alluding to the reproach which had been 
cast upon him for the sins of his youth, he says, ‘ if you were left 
entirely free and pure from every vice throughout your childhood 
and youth, all the better: glory in this. I neither covet nor envy 
either your purity or happiness, any more than the prodigal son, 
in his ring and robe, envied his elder brother, who had never at any 
time transgressed the commandment.’ Rowland Hill had said that if 
he preached such doctrines as Huntington he should expect horns 
to grow out of his head, and his feet to become cloven, ‘ And was 
I,’ says Huntington, ‘ to stand up in a congregation, as you did, and 
throw out such reproachful hints as these against a servant of God, 
who I know in my conscience exceeded me in experience, power, 
knowledge, usefulness, and conversation, I should have thought 
that I had made out a license to commit sin with a witness. ‘To 
conclude,’ he says, ‘ friend Rowland. Should you at any future 
period happen to come out of any street or lane, and unexpectedly 
clap your eyes upon me, as you once did by St. Paul’s Church, do 
not leap up and run from me at that distracted rate you then did. 
Never fly, Sir, unless you are pursued. As yet I do not under- 
stand the way in which you go; and till [ do you may depend upon 
it that I never shall become a follower of you: “the wisdom of the 
wise is to understand his way.” ‘That you may discover less pepper 
and more purity; less heat and more holiness: that you may per- 
form more good works and say less about them: that you may 
part with your tea-table stories for heavenly tidings, and your old 
wives’ fables for gospel doctrines: that you may sound the gospel 
trampet more, and your own trumpet less, is the desire and prayer 
of him who frankly forgives you all that is past, and hopes to take 
patiently all that is to come.’ 

Timothy Priestley was another of Huntington's antagonists. 
This personage, who held a conspicuous rank in the polyarchy of 
schism, was brother to Dr. Priestley, and as zealous fur the Calvi- 
nistic doctrines, as the Doctor was for his own Unitarian scheme. 
He and the S. S. had met in private life, and, as it seems, upon ami- 
cable, if not fraternal terms. Timothy, however, gave offence by 
opposing Antinomianism in a Treatise called ‘The Christian’s 
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Looking Glass, or the Timorous Soul’s Guide; being a descrip- 
tion of the work of the Holy Spirit upon the-heart: intended for 
the relief of the Disconsolate.’ The reply to this was sent forth 
under a title in the genuine old fashion of puritanical polemics— 
‘ The Barber; or Timothy Priestley shaved, as reflected from his 
own Looking Glass. The Operator, William Huntington, S. S.’ 
The texts also which were affixed as mottos were selected in the 
same temper: ‘ Thou son of man, take thee a sharp knife, take 
thee a barber’s razor.’ Ezekiel, v.1. ‘ And the Lord shall shave 
with a razor the head, and the hair of the feet, and it shall consume 
the beard.’ The reply itself was in the Martin Marprelate style 
which such a title indicates. ‘The Coalheaver had treated Row- 
land Hill with some degree of deference, but in engaging with 
Timothy Priestley, he laid aside all incumbrances of courtesy or 
decorum, and closed with him at once for a rough-and-tumble, 
All wise persons were at a loss, he said, whether to call his pro- 
ductions the effects of insanity, or intoxication: but for his own 
part, if he might be allowed ‘ to give his judgment, as one that 
had obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful,’ he believed they 
were a composition of both. _ ‘ This Timothy,’ said he, ‘ is a 
snake in the grass; he is rotten at bottom and empty throughout ; 
but by the help of God I will uncase him, and expose his secret 
treasures of darkness.’ ‘ Blessed be God, we are not ignorant of 
Satan’s devices ; for there is no more imitation or comparison be- 
tween the regenerating work of God in the soul, and the account 
of it in this book by Timothy Priestley, than between light and 
darkness, Christ and Belial. Satan is no more hid under the gown 
and wig of Timothy Priestley, than he was under the petticoat of 
the witch of Endor. The devil is the devil still, whether he comes 
in long clothing, a rough garment to deceive, or in the attire of an 
harlot. Yea, the scripture character of him appears in this very 
book. It is his business to draw ignorant souls into sin, and then 
to father it upon the instruments instead of himself; and it is veri- 
fied in this Looking Glass: ‘Timothy Priestley’s natae stands af- 
fixed to it, whereas any discerning Christian may see, with half an 
eye, that the devil, and none but the devil, was the sole and whole 
author of it.’ Timothy Priestley had said that the change in rege- 
neration is ‘ from darkness to light, from enmity to love, from sin 
to holiness, and from death to life.’ ‘ All this,’ says the S.S. 
* Tim took from my writings: I will not say he stole them, be- 
cause it may be he bought the book. But I know my own doc- 
trines, and [ know they are badly applied here. How Tim’s Chris- 
tian should have light without the candle of the Lord searching the 
innermost parts of the belly; and how he should get love without 
dwelling in God and God dwelling in him, I know not; and how 
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he should have life without the Lord of life and glory living in him, 
is what I cannot get at, and it is what Timothy cannot bring out.’ 
‘ A sinner, sensibly in the tormenting hands of the devil, can no 
more fill his belly with Timothy’s doctrines, which is nothing but 
the east wind, than the man in hell could satisfy his drought with 
devouring flames.’ 

This tone of coarse, bold, insolent invective and exultation is 
that which will always be most successful with the ignorant and 
the vulgar, and therefore it always prevails in those writings, whe- 
ther political or polemical, which are designed for such readers ; the 
object of the trading journalist and the trading pulpiteer being the 
same, at once to flatter the vanity of their dupes, to feed their self- 
conceit, exasperate their angry feelings, and impose on them by the 
language of scurrility and assumed triumph. Let but a man establish 
for himself a certain reputation among the vulgar (a word which 
must not be confined to the lower classes, for there are vulgar 
in all ranks) and any thing may pass current under his name ; cru- 
dities, inconsistencies, absurdities, extravagancies, obscenities under 
a gauzey veil, and impious scoffs and blasphemies without veil, will 
be received and admired in the literary world ; in the political one a 
plenary indulgence shall be granted for crimes of every kind; and, 
in what is called the religious one, no fooleries can be advanced, 
which will not find admirers and believers: for no man has ever 
calculated too largely upon the credulity of mankind. Pope Hunt- 
ington understood this as well as Pope Hildebrand, and acted upon 
it as successfully in his sphere. Whatever he wrote was accepted 
by his flock as the dictates of immediate inspiration, to which in- 
deed he laid claim, as boldly as ever the Quakers had done in 
their age of fermentation. He often went into the pulpit, he 
said, unprepared, without a word on his mind, and when he was 
there, in answer to a few petitions, matter enough to last him an 
hour and a half was poured in as fast as he could pour it out. ‘I 
believe,’ he says, ‘ the reader will never find that I publish any thing 
but my own divinity, which I had from God.’ His reason for 
never looking at any commentators on the bible was a fear lest they 
should quench the spirit, upon which he relied. For uninspired 
preachers he expressed the utmost contempt, and declared that no 
man, let his gifts be what they might, could be a minister of the 
spirit to another, unless he were born again of the Holy Ghost, for 
no man could communicate to others what he never had himself. 
Such assertions and such reasonings were deemed conclusive by 
those to whom they were < e ‘ Your writings,’ says one 
of his correspondents, ‘ are all the gospel that I have had for years 
past!’ Another gives ‘ ten tho times ten thousand thanks 
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to God and the Lamb for teaching Huntington to write for the 
instruction of poor sensible sinners ;’ and a third has profited so 
greatly by his structions, as to thank God that he differs from all 
the parish. 

The character of his writings may be seen in the extracts which 
have been interwoven in this account. His language is remarkably 
free from those* inaccuracies which might have been expected in 
one so totally uneducated; it is plain, straight-forward, idiomatic 
English ; and therefore, when the matter is of any value, it has a 
vigour and a manliness, which can never be attained by any artifices 
of composition : but there his merits as a writer end. Few proofs 
of thought are given, fewer still of feeling ; and after his feverish 
paroxysms were passed, there are no indications of a devotional 
spirit. He sometimes imitated Bunyan, and of all Bunyan’s bad 
imitators. perhaps the S.S. may deserve to be called the worst. 
He was a poet also: but here his only talent for composition failed 
him, and the doggrel which he produced is only a degree better than 
that of Joanna Southcote. A spiritual sea voyage in rhyme seems to 
have been his first publication. ‘ It was written,’ says he, ‘at the time 
I carried coals. I studied it while at my labour to prevent my ears 
being stormed with vain conversation: and what I studied at my 
work-I penned at my dinner hour, and corrected in the evening. 
The poetry was entirely spontaneous, but the printer made it worse.’ 
The printer must have been very ingenious to do this. When this 
curious poem was composed, Huntington had never been on board 
any vessel larger than a coal barge; the first edition, therefore, 
‘ savoured more of divinity than of the sea, which some seafaring 
men found fault with, for the want of knowing more of the bible.’ 
But after a second edition had sold, he went over a first rate at 
Chatham, and there laid in a stock of sea terms, which he introduced 
as glibly as if he had perfectly understood them all. ‘The subject 
of the poem is his voyage on board the good ship Free Grace, 
Christ, master, bound for the city of Zion. They make the Cape 
of Good Hope on the way, but when in sight of the port, they are 
attacked, and taken by the Dissolution, Captain Death; but after 
the action 

‘ The thunders they roll’d in perpetual peal 
And smashed Dissolution from pendant to keel, 
and then 
Death to his grief an emetic received !’ 
an coe perfectly original, and altogether worthy of its ingenious 
author. 





* In the whole twenty volumes of his collected works we have noticed but one slip 
slop blunder, the use of the word ‘ promiscuously,’ for ‘ by chance, ‘ he promiscuously, 
met with a rustic shepherd.’ 
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Another of his poetical productions is described in the title-page, 
as, 
‘A clownish poem on the Shunamite, 
A sinner call’d to be the Lord’s delight ; 
By the despised William Huntington, 
Both known and trusted now in Paddington.’ 
and the poem he directs in a prefatory address 
‘ To Mistress Sangster, now at number eight, 
‘Tis by the new St. Luke’s that’s built of late, 
At Old Street end, you'll find the dame’s abode, 
In Winkworth’s buildings on the City Road.’ 


Amid the heap of trash in these twenty volumes which now 
stand ranged before us, the correspondence of the author is of 
some value, as showing the influence which he possessed in his 
own sphere, and the sort of persons who chose him to be their 
Pope. ‘Two volumes of these are published under the title of 
Epistles of Faith, and many of them give the reader as good an 
insight into the concerns of some of his flock, as Don Cleophas, by 
the help of the unbottled Asmodeus, obtained into the intrigues of 
Madrid. A widow writer tells him that she and her children are 
left in distressed circumstances. He replies to her, 

* Dear Mother in Israel, loving kindness and terider mercy be with 
thee. I can truly sympathize with thee. But there is nothing fallen 
to thy lot by chance. All these things, says Job, are appointed for 
me. Call not thyself poor while faith can hold one single promise ; nor 
a widow, while one tender thought of God is left. Credit his truth, 
and cast all thy care upon him, for he careth for thee. Thou art not 
the first widow that has been left with a family in debt. One of this 
number came to the prophet Elisha, and God sent a spring into her pot 
of oil, and set her up an oil merchant. And I will be bold to say, that 
she sold the best commodity of that sort in the universe. What faith 
brings in answer to prayer, has a particular flavour which is peculiar 
to itself. Jesus has got an inexhausted fulness to supply thy wants, 
a powerful arm for thy aid, a — ear for thy prayers, and a 
— for thy tears; and what wouldst thou have more but the king- 
dom 

He desires to know how she goes on, promises to send her a 
little savoury meat, such as her soul loves, and tells her he had often 
observed, that the”blackest clouds have discharged the most fruitful 
showers. A young woman informs him as her spiritual father, that 
she is about to enter into the holy state of matrimony with an un- 
converted person. He replies, 

* My daughter in the faith, I received yours, and read it with indig- 
nation. There are but two families in this world ; the children of God 
and the children of the Devil. If a daughter of God marries. a son of 
Belial, she makes herself a daughter-in-law to the devil, and a7 Oe 
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infamous step labours to bring about an affinity between the most high 
God and Satan. What? is there nota son of Israel that will satisfy thy 
desire, but thou must go and take a husband of the uncircumcised ? 
All the plagues, persecutions, woes, and captivities that fell to Israel’s 
share, in the land of Canaan, began with these mixed marriages. God 
has set forth the miserable match of Samson as a caution to every be- 
liever. But if thy affections are saddled upon an ass, thou wilt go on 
unless the drawn sword of God should appear in thy way. I have showed 
you the word of the Lord, which is the sword of the spirit: and, if you 
rush upon the point of that sword, expect to pierce yourself through 
with many sorrows. You say he is a person of great property. This 
springs from the cursed root of covetousness. As for his beauty, that is 
but skin deep, and lies at the mercy of a cold ora fever. Jacob paid 
dear for this fading article-—You verily believe that he will be converted 
to God. Yes; a likely matter, that God should convert a man to 
satisfy your carnal desires, and nurse your rebellion against his word. 
Where will not a giddy woman run when her wantonness is kindled, and 
she is left to kick against Christ! God compares such as you, who have 
waxed wanton, to a wild ass braying after her male. He goes with you 
to hear the gospel, and approves of it! No doubt of that: and he will 
appear to get a deal of comfort from it, too, while your carcase is perched 
at his right hand.’ 

A young brother consults him whether he shall marry a reclaimed 
harlot. ‘ What she has been,’ says the spiritual counsellor, ‘ mat- 
ters not: if the dear Redeemer has espoused her to himself, you 
may take her to wife, if there be a mutual affection between you. 
Many a magdalen has made an affectionate wife. But take this 
by the way, if you marry her, you must expect now and then a 
taunt from some of her old acquaintances, and she may sometimes, 
when you are with her, meet with a vulgar salutation from her old 
companions. I would have you consider before-hand whether 
these things would sit easy upon your old man.’ He then advises 
him to make her dress like a woman professing godliness, or to 
have nothing to do with her, for if he could not make her pull 
down her high head before marriage, he was not likely to do it af- 
terwards. ‘I doubt,’ says he, ‘her heart is not truly humbled ; 
if it was, she would hate even the garments spotted by the flesh.— 
Why does she keep the sign out, if she has left off business? It ill 
becomes people, who have left off trade, to mock their customers 
with an empty sign.’ He points out the probability that she may 
only be dissembling, in order to entangle him in a marriage, and that 
then the unclean spirit may return with six more of the same stam 
Yet, if she were a chosen vessel, and effectually converted, he might 
under God be a blessing to her; but, ifhe were deceived, the yoke 
would bow his neck till the day of his death. Therefore he ex- 
horted him to pray and get an answer from God, who would direct 
him in the way he should go. This letter is so written, that the 
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writer might take credit to himself, whatever might be the issue. 
Another ‘ beloved friend’ has set his heart too much upon a cer- 
tain Hagarene. ‘ I must say to thee upon that matter,’ he says, 
‘as Samuel said to Saul, as for the asses, set not thy mind upun 
them, for they are found,—but it is upon their old common again. 
R. J. has done with religion, and it is high time thou hadst done 
with her.’ ‘ The highly favoured Hannah’ writes him a mournful 
epistle, dated in the month Nizan, from Abelmizraim. He ad- 
dresses his reply to her, ‘ at the sign of the Unstrung Harp, in the 
valley of Becca, between the tree of life and the weeping willow.’ 
This correspondent appears to have been a person of rank; he 
tells her she has ‘all the pomp and pride of life to cope with; 
besides perishing wealth, fading beauty, and soul-destroying honour 
to root up; and a deal of natural and acquired parts and abilities, 
flying imaginations, towering dignity, and a rooted attachment to 

leasure.’ She complains to him of being addressed by an unbe- 
fioving suitor. He tells her he can sympathize with her, as know- 
ing what an insipid thing carnal courtship must be ‘ when it is 
forced as a rape on the mind, and carried on over the shafts of 
wrath and the sting’ of death: that it is the worst trap which hag 
hitherto been set for her, and that her soul can expect no more 
pleasure in a deist, than it could in the witch of Endor. He ad- 
vises her to entertain her lover with lectures upon the wickedness. 
of man’s heart, the woeful state of graceless souls, the emptiness: 
of transient enjoyments, the sweet privilege of spiritual prayer, &c. 
and if any thing under heaven,’ he says, ‘ will torment his conscience, 
or provoke his indignation against you, I think that will.’ The ad- 
vice, indeed, if duly followed, could scarcely fail of proving effec- 
tual. 

One of the most characteristic epistles is addressed to a person, 
who having married one of the S. S.’s daughters in the faith, dimi- 
nished his flock by removing with her into Devonshire. The gentle- 
man’s offence was aggravated by the fact of his having been won from 
the simple Calvinism of Rowland Hill and my lady's preachers 
to the high antinomian faith by Huntington himself. And here 
again the dexterity of the writer is observable ; his upbraidings are 
couched in such language, that if the person to whom they were 
directed were so pleased, he might take them in good part. 


* Surely,’ he says, ‘ you must have forgotten whose daughter in the 
faith you married. During the time of your courtship | was politely 
invited to your house, and made an acceptable guest ; but no sooner 
had my presence granted consent to the marriage, and you obtained the 
ted em agp of my daughter, than you treated the parent with cold 
indifference, neither have you paid any respect or reverence even to 
my cloth. Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and steal from rey 
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and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away, if not with 
mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp, yet 1 might have sent 
thee away with counsel, caution, petitions, and blessings. Thou hast 
not suffered me to take leave of my daughter. Before you took your 
journey, did you propose to go by the way of Mespah? did you ascend 
the watch tower, descry the leadings of providence, and follow hard 
after Him who has promised to go before us, and to be our rearward also? 
did the angels of God meet you as a guard by the way, and as a sure 
token that your way was not perverse before him? or have you had an 
absolute promise applied by the spirit to assure your heart that you 
shall not make a Moabitish voyage of it ; go out full, and return empty? 
— It is safe abiding under the wings of the Almighty. Your very name 
appears big with meaning. Parker signifies a park-keeper, or deer- 
keeper, one who is generally prowling about among the herds: but 
who would have thought that aiter being so many years an established 
citizen of mount Zion, thou wouldest, in thy declining age, have become 
a ranger of the forest? If, like Israel of old, we are forced into exile, 
the Lord promises to be a little sanctuary in all places whither we may 
come. But it, like the prodigal, we make a peremptory demand of our 
portion, and without a divine warrant, set off into a far country, we may 
bring leanness into our souls, but we shall. never get much by trading. 
There were three that had a joint band in thy flight, and they are Satan, 
covetousness and unbelief, and these three are two: and there are 
three that bear witness against it, namely, William Huntington, my 
daughter, and Mr. Parker's own conscience; and we three agree in 
one. Had either of us been consulted and followed, the journey had 


been postponed to all eternity. I am in a great strait. I long to be pre- — 


sent with thee, and to change my voice; but alas! alas! thou art got 
too far from the first witness. Who then shall I appoint over this busi- 
ness? my daughter? she is the second witness, but she is the weaker 
vessel ; besides, her desire shall be to her husband, and he shall rule 
over her. I must appeal to conscience, then, and to conscience I will 


An anonymous correspondent declares an intention of wait- 
ing on him for spiritual advice, though he acknowledges it is 
not fitting that his time should be occupied with hearing the 
loquaciousness of a fool, or the ravingsof a madman. ‘I know 
to meward is vain all human help,’ says this miserable man, 
“ yet something may be a stay to my patience, if I have any 
left. What Job was outwardly, that I am inwardly. My case is 
similar to that of Francis Spira, the cause excepted. I am dis- 
tracted, almost dead, and on the verge of desperation ! My heart is 
broken, not only broken, but pulverized. My memory 1s almost 
gone, the executive power almost annihilated, and my conscience 
a wild beast, a roaring lion! oftentimes at death’s door, yet alive ! 
full of murder, theft, and all evil concupiscence. I cannot think 
a good thought, nor, I now find, ever did. Heretofore I have 
grappled with atheism, deism, and sadduceism ; now a more bitter 
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exercise awaits mie. Divines divide God's punishments into judi- 
cial and corrective, query, which is mine?’ The most afflictive 
cases of insanity are not always those which can be legally pro- 
nounced such; many persons are continually mixing in society 
with a perfect.command over their words and actions, but with as 
much madness in their heads and hearts as ever consigned a poor 
maniac to St. Luke’s. The S. S. tells this unknown correspondent 
that he sees nothing in his case more than is common to God's elect, 
when first apprehended by divine justice, expresses his readiness to 
see him, exhorts him to be as importunate in prayer as the widow 
with the unjust judge, who fairly tired him out, and advises him to 
‘sit under’ the most spiritual and experimental preachers that he 
could find. ‘To another person who consults him in like manner, 
ie says, ‘ you need not have made any apology, as the troubled 
minds of sensible sinners are my peculiar province. I am autho- 
rized and commissioned by the God of heaven to transact business, 
and negociate affairs between the king of kings, and self-condemned 
rebels.” 

One madman assures him that he was actually electrified, in body 
and soul, by one of his books. ‘ While I was reading it,’ he says, ‘an 
uncommion light darted forth, somewhat in the manner of a flash of 
lightning, which seemed to strike me across the forehead; and di- 
rectly it sunk into my inward parts, and | felt it within me as plainly 
as ever I felt any thing in my life. Surely it was the candle of the 
Lord searching all the imward parts of the belly ; for my soul was 
like a bird shot, it sunk in a moment, and my countenance imme- 
diately fell.’ This man saw a brilliant star appear over thehead of 
Huntington while hé was preaching ! and Huntington publishes the 
letter, and assures him ‘ that dreams (of which he has communi- 
cated a curious story) are from the spirit of God.” Sometimes he 
found that correspondents were troublesome, new-born babes be- 
ing never satisfied when they desire the sincere milk of the word. 
A certain Mrs. Bull writes to him rather more frequently than is 
agreeable. The Bull family are notorious for the facility with which 
they are duped. The S. S. lets Mrs. Bull know that he does not like 
her head dress; he finds fault with her preposterous streamers, 
and her first, second, and third tier of curls; but tells her that a 
little more furnace-work will teach her to pull down those useless 
topsails. ‘This prediction was verified rather more literally than it 
was meant, for the said Mrs. Bull, thinking it was not his business to 
interfere with her head dress, was about to resent it ina sharp letter, 
but, says she, ‘ happening to fall asleep by the fire as I was reading 
the Bible, the candle caught the lappet of my cap, consumed my 
cap and a good deal of. my hair, and 1 own it a great mercy that [ 
was not consumed myself, and you may be assured that you will 
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see neither streamers, curls, nor topsails again.’ Persons in all 
stages of spiritual disease applied to him: those who were raving 
in the high frenzy fever of fanaticism, those who were shaking: in 
the ague fits of fear, and others who mistook the tympany of spiri- 
tual self-conceit for the condition of health. Describing his 
practice to a brother in the trade, he says, ‘many groanings have | 
to attend, and many pregnant women who look every hour, and 
whose reckoning, according to their account, has been out these 
three, some four, some five years; these conclude that they have 

the time, and shall always be big, bring forth wind, or die 
in labour. Many, many difficulties, singular cases, and strange in- 
fluences attend our profession ;’ and he proceeds through the letter 
in the same coarse characteristic strain; requesting his brother- 
trader, as he calls him, to ‘ excuse the ins and outs, spelling and 
inditing, for the thoughts soon came, and were as soondown.’ Mr. 
Bramah appears among his controversial correspondents, and 
Huntington tells him that he makes a good patent lock, but cuts a 
sad figure with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Mr. Bensley 
the printer was one of his believers, which explains the handsome 
appearance of the S.S.’s collected works ; his spiritual employer 
ealls him dear brother in the Lord, and dear Tom in the flesh. 
Impudent quack and trader in faith as he was, there were some 
social qualities about him, which won and secured the attach- 
ment of hie friends, even of those upon whom he drew most 
largely. He mentions particularly Mr. and Mrs. Baker of Oxford- 
street, who, having no children of their own, kept caring and 
travailing many years for him ; and though ‘ sorely tried, by various 
Josses in business, bankruptcies, and bad debts, supplied him with 
money whenever he required it.’ ‘ While the chapel was building,’ 
he says, ‘when money was continually demanded, if there was one 
shilling in the house, I was sure to have it.’ This couple and 
another, with whom he was upon terms of equal intimacy, agreed, 
as they were bound together with their chosen pastor, for life and 
for eternity, not to be divided in death ; and accordingly they jointly 
purchased. a piece of ground near Petersham, and ‘erected a 
ne nome tomb there, wherein they might rest together m the 


When the S.S. began his course he said, that if God’s wills and 
shulls did not hold him up, his own ifs and buts would sink him 
into irrecoverable ruin. So strong, however, was his confidence of 
euccess, that at a time when his only friends were two or three 

ymen shoemakers, and other such persons, and when. the 
people of Thames Ditton were endeavouring to remove him to his 
own parish, as a. man who was likely to become burthensome to 
their’s, be boldly affirmed that he should not only preach to thousands 
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before he died, but that the day would come when he should lend 
to many and borrow of none, and when he should ride in temporal 
we ripe over the heads of his enemies. Whether he was ever as 
beral in lending as he had been in borrowing, the books before us 
afford no means of determining ; the other part of his presenti- 
ments was fully accomplished. His never-failing friends settled 
him in a comfortable country house, stocked his garden and his farm 
for him, and, that he might travel conveniently to and from his 
chapel, they presented him with a coach and a pair of horses, and 
subscribed to pay the taxes for both. To crown all, having buried 
his wife, the gleaner, he preached himself into the good graces of 
—_ Saunderson, the widow of the Lord Mayor, and married 
er. 

His uniform prosperity received but one shock, and that in its 
consequences served to confirm it, and show the extent of his au- 
thority. The chapel in Tichfield-street, which he had raised from 
the ground, and carried up into the air, when ground room was 
wanting, was burnt down. The author of some remarks upon his 
character observes, ‘ that considering how much Mr. Huntington 
had accustomed himself to put the worst possible construction upon 
the misfortunes of others, be must have felt this blow, with what- 
ever face he might bear it.’ And this writer, who is otherwise, in 
many respects, judicious as well as temperate, hints at this catas- 
trophe as if it were a judgment upon the S. S. for having inclosed 
the free seats, and laid out the whole chapel ‘ in boxes, like an opeta 
house.’ But Huntington looked at his misfortune with that hopeful 
spirit which, when under the direction of prudence, bears a man 
through all remediable calamities. Writing to one of his best 
friends, he says, ‘such a stroke as this, twenty-seven years ago, 
would have caused our hope to give up the ghost; but, being a 
little in the Lord, faith has heavier burthens laid on. 
temple built by Solomon, and that built by Cyrus, were both burnt. 
It will cause a little rejoicing among the Philistines, as has been the 
case often; they once triumphed gloriously when the ark of God 
was taken, supposing that Dagon had overcome the God of Israel; 
but their joy was but short. ‘This I know, that it shall work for our 
good, buthow I know not ; if I did, I must wall¢by sight, and not by 
faith.’ His first thought had been, that he must remove into the coun- 
try, either into the North, or to Suffolk, or Ely, parts which he had 
visited, and where he had obtained considerable popularity.’ But his 
Londen followers were presently in motion, ‘some looking out for 
a spot of ground, some bringing their offerings, others wishing the 
glory of latter house may exceed that of the former.’ ‘ But,’ 
says he, ‘ it is to bear the same name: this I gave them to under- 
stand from the pulpit, and assigned the following reasons for = 
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that, unless God provided men to work, and money to pay them, 
and materials to work with, no chapel could be erected ; and if he 
provided all these, Providence must be its name.’ ‘The chapel ac- 
cordingly was built, in Grays-inn-lane, and upon a larger scale than 
the last: taught by his former experience, the S. S. took care not 
to make himself responsible for any part of the expenses, and when 
it was finished, managed matters so well with his obedient flock, 
that the chapel was made over to him, as his own, for he is said to 
have refused to preach in it on any other conditions. The author 
of the Remarks affirms, also, that in his will he disposed of the 
chapel as part of his estate, and bequeathed it to his widow ; but 
that she properly, as well as prudently, waived her claim, and re- 
signed it to the congregation. 

Men of Huntington’s stamp not unfrequently end in becoming 
their own dupes ; finding others accredit their pretensions, they at last 
accredit them themselves. Thus it was in the case of Joanna South- 
cote, and thus it appears to have been, in a less degree, with the 
S.S. It may have been mere audacious enthusiasm which made 
him believe, as he asserted, that the Three Persons of the Trinity 
were present when his soul was first espoused and united to the 
bridegroom of the church, (another of the innumerable parallels 
between the enthusiasts of sectarianism and of popery); it may have 
been an error of his inordinate self-conceit in mistaking ordinary 
foresight for su tural prescience, which made him say, that 
when he would have prayed for the recovery of a sick man, he felt a 
bar on his heart, so that he dared not make the petition, being assured 
that the sickness would prove mortal ; or it may have been craft to 
keep up the credit of his prayers, for he boasts of their efficacy 
when employed for others as well as for himself. But it could 
only have been the delirium of vanity and the intoxication of suc- 
cess that made him lay claim to a prophetic spirit, and boldly 
foretel future events. When Buonaparte went to Egypt, he 
preached upon this passage in Isaiah, ‘ Since thou hast been pre- 
cious in my sight, thou hast been honourable, therefore I will give 
men for thee, and people for thy life ; I gave Egypt for thy ransom, 
Ethiopia and Sheba for thee.’ This, he observed, was now about 
to be fulfilled, for Buonaparte would find his destruction in Egypt, 
and neither he nor a man of his army would ever return to France! 
If Nelson had been supplied with frigates the S.S. might, in all 
human likelihood, have seen his prediction accomplished ; but, as 
the event proved, he was unlucky in prophecy; nor, perhaps, is there 
nfuch credit due to him for his wishes. For, though his loyalty was 
so vehement, that he is said to have refused the sacrament to per- 
sons whom he suspected of disaffection, this is more likely in such 
a man‘to have proceeded from a hatred of the regular dissenters, 
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and a determination to be as unlike them as possible, than to any 
worthier motive. Their booksellers would publish none of his 
works : his chapels were omitted in their pocket-books when a list 
of all other aos was given as a sort of Evangelical Direc- 
tory; and his presence was thought to desecrate their meeting- 
houses, so that one in which he had preached at Bristol was for- 
saken, he says, for some weeks afterwards, by their preachers; and 
one of them declared he would never enter a pulpit after him. He 
had, therefore, great satisfaction in attacking them on the score of 
their politics, and in relating that in a large town, where above six 
hundred persons were convicted of using false weights and measures, 
more than five hundred of them were professors. 

In his other prophetical attempts he was more prudent with re- 
gard to time; but here too his good-will towards the dissenters was 
displayed. Popery, he said, was spreading, and would spread ; 
the Catholics would come into power, and then such as. called 
themselves the Evangelical Association would, by degrees, go over 
to the holy see. This hour of temptation would ‘ discover the 
hearts of the hypocrites in Gospel Zion, their disaffection to rulers, 
and their unruly spirits; the corruption of their hearts, their rotten 
principles, their perjury, their presumptjon in assuming the minis- 
terial office, and their craftiness and deception in it.’ The crisis he 
thought was at hand in 1810, when the late King was seized with his 
last and incurable affliction. That event he believed would bring 
the Papists into power, and he related a dream, wherein he 
imagined that himself and one_of his friends were burnt at a stake, 
and ‘a beautiful woman, most gaily attired, with a handsome face, 
but vicious appearance, came to look at the execution, and la 
for joy. I concluded,’ he says, ‘she was the whore of Babylon. I 
saw the remains of myself and friend lie on the earth black as a 
coal, and not bigger than two geese, which I thought was. the de- 

ted soul’s view of the body’s last remains, and then I awoke.’ 

n his opinion all ranks and classes of worshippers were paving 

the. Pope’s way, Churchmen, Arminians, Socinians, and all sorts of 
dead dissenters. The toleration acts would be taken away, the 
witnesses would be slain, and the great and last slaughter would 
take place; and in this miserable state we were to go on for nearly 
seventy years. But then the golden city would cease; the papal 
see should be turned into darkness, and the Turkish wine into 
blood. According to the best calculation of the number of the 
beast, this would take place-in 1866, or at farthest in 1870; ‘ but 
if the eastern way of reckoning years, which was shorter than ours, 
is meant, then the account might be shorter. Thus, reader,’ he 
says, ‘1 have given thee a true account of the work now on the 
wheels; nor shall the hypocrites in Zion, nor all the enemies that I 
VOL. XXIV. NQ. XLVIII. K K have 
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have in Britain, no, nor even time itself, prove me a false prophet 
in this, nor make this prediction a lie.’ 

This was laying the time of his prophecy at a safe distance. But 
his authority would not have been weakened if he had fixed upon 
a nearer date of fulfilment. ‘There were persons who persisted in 
crediting the dreams of Joanna Southcote after she was dead and 
buried ; and though the poor creature, before she died, was con- 
vinced that a delusion had possessed her, they believed in her, in spite 
of herself, and insisted that ‘she was gone to bring forth the pro- 
mised birth in heaven! So im onitlle is it for minds of a cer- 
tain character to be disabused! Most men have a disposition, 
however they may be disposed to think so, or to acknowledge it, 
to rest in 2 state of implicit faith and implicit obedience. The 
fact is exemplified even by the most mutinous and unbelieving 
spirits of these distempered times; they who neither fear God 
nor honour the King, but defy both, believe, with the most 
abject prostration of intellect, in- the blasphemous and trea- 
sonable journalist who has corrupted them, and are moved as 
he chuses to mislead them, with as much precision as the danc- 
ing ‘bear follows the hand of the Savoyard who leads him by 
the nose. The followers of the S.S. were in this state of 
perfect acquiescence, and the art with which he bad brought 
them to it is remarkable. He held forth none of those allurements 
by which persons are sometimes drawn to chapels and meeting- 
houses, as they are to mass. Singing, indeed, he permitted in his 
chapel, because it allowed him time to rest between the acts; but 
he seems rather to have tolerated than approved it, and charch 
music of every kind he held in abhorrence, quoting the prophet 
Amos, who says, ‘‘Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, 
for I will not hear the melody of thy viols.’ There were no prayer- 
meetings, which he said served only to nourish pride and hypocrisy ; 
no love-feasts, which he said were rightly named, because young 
lovers were very fond of them, and which he compared to the Mo- 
abitish festival, to which the men of Israel were imvited by Baleam’s 
advice. His people had not even any of those offices to fill which 
might have flattered their sense of self-importance, and given them 
consequence in the congregation. ‘Their sole business was to find 
the contributions; every thing else depended upon his single will. 
His church government was an absolute despotism ; he admitted or 
rejected the candidates, he expelled them by simply withholding 
the sacrament ticket at the next issue. While he fed their spiritual 
pride, he kept them in a state of intellectual submission, reminding 
them frequently that it was impossible for them to learn the true 
meaning of the scriptures without his aid; and that, do what they 
could, they could not do without him, who had received an un- 
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doubted and effectual call, not to salvation alone, but to the mi- 
nistry. 

His manner ia the pulpit was peculiar, and his preaching with- 
out the slightest appearance of enthusiasm ; while the singing was 
going on, before the sermon, he sate perfectly still, with his eyes 
directed downwards, apparently, as probably, musing upon what 
he was about to say. He made use of no action, except that he 
had a habit or trick of passing a white handkerchief from one 
hand to the other while he preached. He never raved and 
ranted, nor even exerted his voice, which was clear and agreeable ; 
but if it had ever been powerful, came softened, in his latter years, 
through a well-lined throat; for the doctor, as he called himself, 
bore all the outward aud visible signs of good living. Any thing 
which he meant to be emphatic was marked by a complaisant nod 
of the head; and not a syllable was lost by his auditors, who were 
open eared and open mouthed in profound attention. -His ser- 
mons were inordinately long, seldom less than an hour and a half; 
sometimes exceeding two hours. This must be admitted as a 
proof that he was in earnest, for certainly if he had spared bimself 
half the exertion, the greater part of his congregation would have 
been better pleased. He had texts so completely at command, that 
even an excellent memory could hardly explain his facility in ad- 
ducing them, ualess he had some artificial aid, and the probability 
is, that he made great use of Cruden’s Concordance. His prayers 
were little more than centos of scriptural phrases. 

That cunning and worldly mindedness were predominant in Hun- 
tington’s character, seems to be shown beyond all doubt by the 
whole tenour of his conduct; his bitter and uncharitable spirit 
appears throughout his writings; and instances enough have been 
adduced of his audacious, not to say blasphemous, pretensions. 
Yet, with all this, in his latter days at least, he seems to have se- 
riously believed that he was doing good. From whatever motives 
he had taken to the office of preaching, he continued in it till it was 
useful to himself as well as to others. ‘ Preach faith till you have it,’ 
was the Moravian’s advice to Wesley, ‘ and then because you have 
it you will preach it.’ So it may have been with the S.S.: by perpe- 
tually dealing in religion he may have become religious, as far as any 
one so swoln with spiritual pride, and so full of uncharitable feel- 
ings can be said to be so. That he was useful to others cannot 
be denied, and ought not to be dissembled. A writer who is far 
from being favourable to him, observes truly, that ‘so many hun- 
dreds of working men would not have come from all quarters, and 
assembled regularly to hear him, if they had not known and felt 
something of the power of Christ.’ The extent of our overgrown 
parishes in and about the metropolis, and the nature of our town 
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population, which render it impossible for the clergyman to have 
that wholesome and parental influence among his parishioners upon 
which so much of his utility depends, at once explain the cause of 
Huntington’s success, and show that notwithstanding his gross per- 
sonal faults, and his perilous antinomianism, he must, upon-the 
whole, have produced some a The flock which he collected 
consisted chiefly, almost wholly of sheep who had been without a 
shepherd, in which state let us remember there are at this time 
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nearly a million of souls within the circle of ten miles round Lon- ‘ 
don! He may have folded them for the sake of their wool; fold ‘ 
them however he did, and they were running wild and astray before. ‘ 
They heard from him much that was exceptionable, much that a 
was erroneous. But their religious faculties were quickened and t 
expanded, and these, which are the noblest faculties of man, might I 
otherwise have remained undeveloped and inanimate. Let not v 
this be misconstrued into a declaration of /iberality, that modern v 
liberality which now serves to cover the laxity of irreligious in- ¥ 
difference, and the treachery of implacable and ever watchful b 
malice. We understand the use and the importance of forms nu 
and ordinances, and history has shewn us that great evils may h 
ensue from speculative errors, however apparently insignificant as 
and even innocent in themselves. But we also know that in the ° 
wise government of earthly affairs, evil itself is made subser- fa 
vient to good ; and wishing at all times to impress (if it were pos- ¥ 
sible) upon the ptblic mind a deep sense of the paramount im- “i 
portance of religion, we ask, if Christianity, when preached as it Ss. 
was by this man, could produce good, as undoubtedly in many so 
cases it did, what may not be expected from a national church th 
like ours, when that efficiency shall be given it, which from se; 
many causes it has hitherto in great part wanted, but which there We 
is now equally a desire in the government, the heads of the church, tu 
and its rising members, each in their separate station, and to the Gi 
utmost of their power, to impart? | sto 
As Huntington advanced toward the grave, the only fear which get 
he expressed was, lest his ‘ old age should be attended with a bar- nac 
renness in the ministry,’ lest ‘ as youthful vigour decayed, and the Ol 
faculties of the soul got impaired, so the life and power of godliness of 
would abate also.’ This was a temptation which beset him often, age 
* otherwise,’ he says, ‘ you may believe me when I say, despicable for 
and despised as k am, God knows that I envy not the angels of God thin 
in heaven, nor is there a human being in existence whose felicity I gav 
crave, whose state I covet, or with whom I would exchange’ my goir 
life,” The manner in which he writes of his increasing infirmities, upo' 
and comforts his best and most attached friends, when, like himself, of | 
they were breaking down under the weight of yeurs, is character- will 
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istic, and sometimes even beautiful. In one letter, where he speaks 
of having been laid aside for a whole week, and still being very 
feeble, he says, ‘ many warnings come about quitting this clay cot- 
tage, and much daubing, plastering and new materials have been 
spent upon it, but the plague is in the house, the leprosy is in the 
walls, and the sad infection has spread itself, and therefore it must 
come down.’ At another time he says, ‘my breath is short, my 
cruse empty, my oil fails, my heart is chilled, my old man is alive, 
and the devil is not idle.’ And again to his true friend Baker, 
who was a greater sufferer than himself, exchanging with him a 
melancholy account of the effect of weather upon a crazy constitu- 
tion, and those ailments which are the forerunners of natural disso- 
lution, he says, ‘ Oh that we were but safely landed in the hea- 
venly country, where the inhabitants shall no more say I am sick; 
when there shall be no more heat and cold! but till we arrive there 
we must be clogged, bowed down and burdened with this wretched 
body of sin and death, which miserable load gets more and more 
intolerable tome. But through grace, the inner man is still alive in 
hope and faith, and is often looking out and looking forward to that 
country which Abraham sought. Were it not for this, I should be 
of all flesh most miserable, sick of life and afraid of death; but the 
faster and heavier these burdens and infirmities come on, the sooner 
will they be over. All our afflictions are dealt out to us in weight 
and measure ; what is appointed for us we shall have, and no more.’ 
Sometimes he addresses these friends in a cheerful strain as old 
soldiers who had been engaged on the Lord’s side, and having won 
the victory and being invalided, were now to be dismissed from 
service, and to receive their reward. ‘To the husband he says, ‘ I 
Was sorry to hear my poor dear friend had got his old disorder re- 
turned upon him; but we must come to our end some way or other. 
God has not hurled you, as Job speaks, out of your place like a 
storm ; nor, like a tempest, stolen you away in the night. You are 
gently gathered, not hastily plucked. God takes down your taber- 
nacle a pin at a time, and loosens the cords as you are able to bear it, 
Oh what must the change be to go from a body of death to a fulness 
of life, from a bed of sickness to eternal health!’ After visiting this 
aged couple, he writes to them in a strain which might make one 
for a time forget his faults. ‘ My poor old dears,’ he says, ‘ little 
think what a glee and heavenly sensation rolled over my mind when [ 
gave my last look at them getting into the coach, at the thought of 
going shortly to our eternal home and safe abode. I looked back 
upon you with pleasure and with unspeakable delight, and something 
of heaven springing up in my heart, seeming to say, ere long you 
will all be gone, and talk over again the things which are so imper- 
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fectly known in this vain world. I cannot describe what F felt, 
but something yet to come shall make it manifest’ Baker had 
been a diligent, kind-hearted, honest, circumspect, upright man ; 
but in his religious state what Huntington calls ‘a poor afflicted 
creature, much bound in spirit, very dark, and little comforted. As 
his end drew near, however, he was full of peace and hope, and his 
last words were those of the prophet Joel, “ Let the weak say I 
am strong.” ’ 

Huntington did not long survive his aldest and steadiest friend. 
He died in 1813, at Tunbridge Wells; and, playing his part to the 
last, as well as old Earl Seward, who had his armour put on that he 
might die like a warrior, he indited his own epitaph iv these words: 

* Here lies the Coalheaver, 
Beloved of his God, but abhorred of men. 
The Omniscient Judge 
At the Grand Assize shall ratify and 
Confirm this to the 
Confusion of many thousands ; 
For England and its Metropolis shall know 
That there hath been a prophet 
- Among them.’ 

He was buried at Lewes, in a piece of ground adjoining the 
chapel of one of his associates, and it was his desire that there 
should be no funeral sermon preached on the occasion, and that 
nothing should be said over his grave. 

In drawing up this account of the S.S. and of his writings, we 
have neither exaggerated nor extenuated any thing. Much has 
been omitted which would have exemplified more fully the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of his mind, and as much which would have shown 
in a strong light the real talent which he possessed, and his occa- 
sional felicity, as well as command of language. Curious matter 
might also have been added concerning persons with whom he was 
connected, and the preachers who adopted his opinions, imitated 
his manner, and might, perhaps, have enabled him to organize 
a sect in the country, if that had been his object. But we have 
already occupied too large a space. And, perhaps, some of our 
readers may think that in the days of Alderman Wood, Jeremy 
Bentham, and Dr. Eady, whose fame is written in chalk upon all 
the walls, we have bestowed too much attention upon an inferior 
quack. 
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Art. X.—Anastasius, or the Memoirs of a Greek ; written at 
the close of the 18th Century. ‘Third edition. 3 Vols. 1820. 
pus is an extraordinary work in every sense of that word; 
and we owe some apology to the author as well as our rea- 
ders for not taking earlier notice of it. It seems to be the object 
of the writer to unite the entertainment of a novel with the infor-. 
mation of a book of travels, and instead of giving a didactic de- 
scription of the customs and characters of the different countries 
in which the scene is laid, to leave his readers to collect this 
knowledge for themselves, while he rivets their attention by the 
deep interest which many of the adventures of his profligate hero 
cannot fail to excite. Such a plan obviously requires a more in- 
tumate acquaintance with the people described than falls to the lot 
of an ordinary traveller; but, in skilful hands, it would perhaps 
furnish the best as well as the most amusing mode of conveying 
an account of national manners. If we could suppose, for in- 
stance, that a foreign visitor to our own island had become sufti- 
ciently conversant with our habits and character to write the [is- 
tory of a Foundling; it is certain that while he delighted by the 
happiness of his invention im the construction of the plot and the 
management of the story, he would have given a more complete 
representation of the state of English society during the reign cf 
George the Second than could now, perhaps, be collected from all 
the works of travellers and historians put together. 

We do not mean, however, for a moment to compare Anastasius 
with Tom Jones, between whom indeed there is nothing in com- 
mon, except, perhaps, the profligacy of the heroes; and even in 
this respect there is no comparison. ‘The licentiousness of Jones, 
which partakes of the coarseness of the age in which Fielding 
wrote, is at least attempered by some redeeming qualities :—a 
high spirit of generosity and benevolence of disposition are asso- 
ciated with his failings :—but Anastasius is a scoundrel of the 
deepest dye, with no mixture of the milk of human kindness to 
blend with the harsher ingredients of his character. If at any 
time a spark of better feeling is struck out by the collision of cir- 
cumstances from his flinty nature, it is as immediately extin- 
guished, and ‘ straight is cold again.’ He seems to belong entirely 
to that modern school of worthies, who, by the aid of a white 
forehead, a curling lip, raven hair and eyes, and the Turkish cos- 
tume, have contrived to excite so powerful a sympathy in their 
favour. ‘These heroes, however, 

* Link’d with one virtue and a thousand crimes,’ 
owe much of the interest they create to the quality of this ‘ one 
virtue,’ which is always a wild and enthusiastic, but fixed and 
KK 4 faithful 
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faithful attachment to woMAN. Even this attraction is wanting 
to the character of Anastasius; and if it were not for the parental 
affection which springs up at the close of his career, we should be 
at a loss to discover a single quality to bring him within the range 
of the very comprehensive verse which we have quoted. 

The plan of the work may perhaps have been suggested by the 
travels of Anacharsis, which set before the reader very happily the 
state of ancient Greece at its most interesting period; but the 
Abbé Barthelemi makes his traveller, like the showman of a spec- 
tacle, the mere instrument of exhibiting his pictures, while the 
narrator himself is kept altogether in the back ground. ‘The hero 
of Mr. Hope, on the contrary, is a prominent figure on the can- 
vass, and the model may therefore be rather supposed to have been 
taken from Le Sage or from Smollett. Altogether, it is a work of 
ability; but the inequalities in matter and manner are so remark- 
able, that, until the name of Mr. Hope was prefixed, we had been 
led to conclude that it was not the production of a single mind, 
but a compilation from a variety of sources; and indeed, to sup- 
port this idea, it must be confessed that there are many parts 
which seem to have more than the semblance of a translation. 
Still, whatever be the history of its origin, it is an extraordinary 
performance ; displaying not only an intimate acquaintance with 
every thing peculiar to the east, but a knowledge of mankind in 
general. e writer looks at nature with the eye of a painter and 
a poet; and-his scenes, particularly his sea-pieces, are as perfect 
as any verbal descriptions can be. The effect of such descrip- 
tions, however, must always be faint and indistinct ; for light and 
shade, hill and dale, wood and water, are subjects better suited to 
the pencil than the pen;—but itpis otherwise with his living 
scenes. The phrenzy of passion, the bloody business of war, the 
pining misery of captivity, the hopes and fears of love, the agonies 
of remorse, and the lust of vengeance, are placed before our eyes 
with a terrible reality, surpassing what the pencil of the painter 
could hope to achieve. ough there is throughout the book ‘ a 
learned spirit in human dealings,’ and a deep insight into character, 
yet it is the bold and the bad, the savage and the sanguinary traits 
of our nature which Anastasius seems to take most pleasure in 
pourtraying ; and this is often done in that bitter and deriding tone 
of ridicule and sarcasm, in which the selfish and unprincipled 
libertine delights to indulge, who, conscious of no virtuous senti- 
ment in his own breast, enjoys a malignant satisfaction in endea- 
vouring to demonstrate that no such quality exists in any other 
bosom, and that all mankind may be summarily divided into two 
classes—knaves and fools. 

Anastasius is the youngest child of the drogueman (i. e. inter- 
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preter) of the French consul at Chio. As is too often the case 
with youngest children, he is spoiled by his parents, and allowed 
to grow up from an infant to a lubberly boy in idleness and 
vice. His parents, not knowing what else to do with him, design 
him for the church; but Anastasius, who has a dislike to reading 
in the abstract, instead of pursuing the necessary studies, em- 
ploys himself in organising a band of juvenile marauders, and 
passes his time in heading their schemes of depredation. Though 
thus early disposed and trained, as he expresses it, to the 
business of tithing, he refuses to enter the church, and threatens 
to turn Turk, rather than comply with his father’s wishes. He 
now professes a fondness for trade, and an application is accord- 
ingly made to a Smyrna merchant to receive him. In the mean 
time, he contrives to get admittance into the house of the French 
consul; and here begins the series of his adventures. The con- 
sul has an only daughter, the blue-eyed Helena. Deprived of 
the care of a mother, this lovely girl is allowed unrestrained free- 
dom within her father’s house, a privilege of which she avails her- 
self in the freedom of unsuspecting innocence. Anastasius under- 
takes to teach her to play upon the lyre, an instrument which she 
fancies in preference to the harpsichord,—that huge cumbrous 
fixture to which the performer, she thought, looked like a mere 
appendage. 

* Parents,’ says Anastasius, ‘ who do rot particularly wish your 
daughters to fall in love with their teachers, be cautious of admitting 
under your roof any music master, except such as are positive antidotes 
to that passion. Where harmony alone is to rule the sense, can souls 
remain unattuned to each other? The boy’s hand in guiding the taper 
fingers of his pupil, will sometimes make them stray from her chords to 
his heart, and mistake for the pulsations of the one the vibrations of the 
other. The very lips of the fair one, accustomed to re-echo the sounds 
of her teacher’s voice, will by degrees respond to his feelings; and he 
who has so many means of disclosing his passion, and of insinuating a 
reciprocal warmth, without any imputation of forwardness or violation 
of respect, will be more anxious to interpret the sounds he utters than 
to disavow their sense. 

* For my part, I almost immediately felt my heart on fire, and soon 
Helena too caught the consuming flame. Nothing could tear us away 
from eachother. The duets, begun in the heat of the day within doors, 
were repeated in the cool of the evening on the stone seat before the 
house. Sighs interrupted the songs; and when the advancing night 
forced Helena to retire, her blue eyes looked like drooping violets 
steeped in dew.” 

The sequel may easily be imagined. The poor confiding He- 
lena looks to a marriage with her lover; but Anastasius, who finds 
that the French pitt. has nothing to leave his daughter. but his 
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consular pride, tries, in the true cold-blooded spirit of calcula- 
tion, to impress her mind with his utter inability to support her as 
his wife. Exasperated at such discreet suggestions, Helena treats 
him with haughtiness and contempt, which Anastasius’s feelings 
can ill brook; and as his home is now intolerable to him, through 
the altered disposition of his parents, who, from permitting 
every species of latitude, had commenced the opposite system 
of restraining him even in reasonable freedom, he resolves in the 
first phrenzy of his resentment to abandon his home for ever. 
In this amiable resolution, and under the influence of intoxica- 
tion, he hears the evening song of the sailors on board a Venetian 
brig in the harbour. He hails it as the summons for executing 
his design, and rushing out of the house rows to the vessel, which 
he reaches just as the sails are unfurling. The captain receives 
him as a simple cabin boy, and in this capacity Anastasius leaves 
his native city. 

* The moon was just rising in all her splendour, and a bar of silvery 
light shot along the spangled waves. The gradually increasing breeze 
carried us rapidly out of the straits of Chio. The different objects on 
the shore—mountains, valleys, villages, and steeples—seemed in swift 
succession first advancing to meet us, then halting an instant alongside 
our vessel, as if to greet us on our passage, and lastly, again gliding off 
with equal speed, till launched into the open main, we saw the whole 
line of coast gradually dissolve in distant darkness. 

* Various and opposite were the feelings which, as I stood contem- 
plating the luminous track we left in the rippling wave, agitated my 
bosom : but, whatever direction I tried to give my thoughts, they always 
reverted to Helena. In vain I sought to banish from my guilt-struck 
fancy her upbraiding image. As if in mockery of my endeavours, it 
seemed to assume a tangible shape. I persuaded myself that I actually 
saw the pale form of my mistress, half rising from the boisterous billows, 
follow, with piteous moans, the fleeting vessel, and call back her Anas- 
tasius, to her outstretched arms. I wished I could have stayed the 
mighty mass,—could have converted the swiftly moving keel, which 
hurried away my person and my fate, into a solid motionless rock, in 
order to enable the dear phantom to join me, or, at least, in order to 
have a few instants more to reflect on my conduct, and to retract my 
errors ere the opportunity should pass by for ever. In vain! I felt as 
if an uncontrollable force kept impelling me on,—and at last, “ it is 
useless,” I exclaimed, “ to contend! I must yield to my destiny: I 
pee perform the things set down for me—be they good or be they 
evil.”’ 

We have entered into this minute detail of the beginning of 
Anastasius’s career, that his character may be fully understood; 
for the sequel answers to the commencement; and he conti- 
nues Quulis ab incepto to the last scene. We must now pass 
more rapidly over his wanderings. The captain of the brig be- 
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trays his crew into the hands of Maynote pirates, and the betrayers 
and the betrayed soon after are captured by the fleet of the pow- 
erful Hassan, capitan-pasha, alias commander in chief of the 
Turkish navy. Mavroyeni, a Greek, the drogueman of Hassan, 
takes a fancy to Anastasius, and the miserable tarred jacket of the 
cabin boy is exchanged for the smart habiliments of the favourite 
page of the capitan-pasha’s prime minister. 

The advice which he receives from an old domestic for the re- 
gulation of his conduct in the service of his new master, displays, 
in a striking manner, the peculiar talent, shrewdness, and observa- 
tion, in which this singular book abounds. 

* Know first, that all masters, even the least lovable, like to be loved. 
All wish to be served from affection rather than duty. It flatters their 
pride, and it gratifies their selfishness. They expect from this personal 
motive a greater devotion to their interest; and a more unlimited obe- 
dience to their commands. A master looks upon mere fideiity in his 
servant as his due;—as a thing scarce worth his thanks: but attachment 
he considers as a compliment to his merit, and, if at all generous, he 
will reward it with liberality. Mavroyeni is more open than any body 
to this species of flattery. Spare it not therefore. If he speak kindly 
to you, let your face brighten up. If he talk to you of his own affairs, 
listen with the greatest eagerness, A single yawn and you are undone! 
Yet let not curiosity appear your motive, but the delight only of being 
honoured with his confidence.—His vanity knows no bounds. Give it 
scope therefore.—He wishes to persuade the world that he completely 
rules the pasha. Tell him not flatly he does; but assume it as a fact 
of general notoriety. Be neither too candid in your remarks, nor too 
fulsome in your flattery. Too palpable deviations from fact might ap- 
pear a satire upon your master’s understanding.’—vol. i. p. 45. 

Anastasius soon becomes tired of the business of a page ; 
and pants for the honour of wearing a sword. His wishes are 
gratified, and his first feats in battle are described with a force of 
expression that makes us feel all the horrors of the scene. While 
his valour recommends him to the capitan-pasha, he rises higher 
in the favour of his patron and master; and after a series of ad- 
ventures sets sail for Constantinople. 

* A most favourable wind continued to swell our sails. Our mighty 
keel shot rapidly through the waves of the Propontis, foaming before 
our prow. Every instant the vessel seemed to advance with accele- 
rated speed ; as if—become animated-—it felt the near approach to its 
place of rest; and at last Constantinople rose, in all its grandeur, 
before us. 

* With eyes riveted on the opening splendours, I watched, as they 
rose out of the bosom of the surrounding waters, the pointed minarets, 
the swelling cupolas, and the innumerable habitations, either stretching 
along the jagged shore, and reflecting their image in the mirror of the 
deep, or creeping up the crested mountain, and tracing their outline re 
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the expanse of the sky. At first agglomerated in a single confused 
mass, the lesser parts of this immense whole seemed, as we advanced, 
by degrees to unfold, to disengage themselves from each other, and to 
grow into various groups, divided by wide chasms and deep indentures, 
—until at last, the clusters thus far still distantly connected, became 
transformed, as if by magic, into three distinct cities, each individually 
of prodigious extent, and each divided from the other two by a wide 
arm of the sea, whose silver tide encompassed their base, and made its 
vast circuit rest half on Europe, and half on Asia. Entranced by the 

nificent spectacle, I felt as if all the faculties of my soul were in- 
cuflicient fully to embrace its glories: I hardly retained power to 
breathe; and almost apprehended that, in doing so, I might dispel the 
gorgeous vision, and find its whole vast fabric only a delusive dream.’ 
—vol. i. p. 68. 

Constantinople is welldescribed in all its details. ‘The scene 
of the Bostandjee Bashee, the Turkish censor, putting to flight 
the trainbearers and attendants of his mistress, a scene to which 
Anastasius owes his disgrace and dismissal, is divertingly pour- 
trayed, and we should be tempted to give it; but our extracts are 
multiplying upon us, and we forget that we are not yet in the 
middle of the first volume. 

The revolution of the wheel of fortune which removes Anasta- 
sius from the service of the drogueman to plunge him into the 
lowest depth of misery, affords Mr. Hope an opportunity of intro- 
ducing us to the prisons and the hospitals. Anastasius’s first 
attempt to better his condition after his fall is as the assistant of 
an itinerant apothecary, and the course of their practice conducts 
them at last, owing to the enmity of ‘ the regular practitioners of 
the killing college,’ to a dungeon in the Bagnio—or great prison 
of the city. 

* Here, as in the infernal regions, are mingled natives of every coun- 
try—Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Gipsies—Here the proud 
and the humble, the opulent and the necessitous, are reduced to the 
direst of equalities—the equality of fortune. But I err: for should 
some hapless victim—perhaps guilty of no other crime .but that of 
having excited the sultan’s cupidity—still wear on his first entrance the 
livery of better days, his more decent appearance will only expose him 
to harsher treatment. Loaded with the heaviest fetters, linked to the 
most loathsome of malefactors, he is compelled to purchase every al- 
leviation of his burthen, every mitigation of his pain, at the most exor- 
bitant price; until the total exhaustion of his slender store has ac- 
quired him the privilege of being at least on a level with the lowest of 
his fellow sufferers, and being spared additional torments, no longer lu- 
crative to their inflictors.’—vol. i. p. 112. 

The horrors of the prison are increased by the breaking out of 
the plague, which is described in the same vivid style, at once 
picturesque and poetical, which distinguishes many parts of the 
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work. At last Anastasius obtains his liberty; but he is scarcely 
out of prison before he gets into the hospital. His next appear- 
ance is as a /uquais de place, and interpreter to foreign visitors at 


‘Constantinople. A love adventure lifts him again into prosperity ; 


and the danger into which the prosecution of it leads him, brings 
about what he had long meditated—his conversion to Islamism. 
The manner in which his amour with the fair Esme is hurried 
over, prevents the reader from feeling much interest in the narra- 
tive ; and the omission of the means used to carry on the intrigue 
does not argue much for the fertility of the author’s invention. In 
comparing this book with Gil Blas, to which it bears some ana- 
logy, the characters of the French author pass before us like 
figures in a camera with all the colouring and truth of nature ;— 
those in Anastasius often glide by, as in the present instance, like 
the Ombres Chinoises, with a well designed outline, but without 
any filling up. Anastasius, under the new name of Selim, soon 
learns all that appertains to a true Turk, and continues as accom- 
plished a scoundrel in his new, as he had been in his old faith. 
At length the news of his mother’s death induces him to revisit 
his native island, in order to recover, in his quality of Moslemin, 
the estate which she had bequeathed to his sister. 

The voyage affords Mr. Hope fresh opportunity for the display 
of that lively colouring and dramatic effect which give so vivid a 
reality to his descriptions. 

* Just as we got under sail, an Israelite, who had heroically deter- 
mined to go by water whither he could not get by land, begged admit- 
tance. He pleaded poverty so piteously that no other conditions were 
attached to the granting of this favour, save the diversion he might 
afford. Another Jew, seeing his countryman so readily taken in, 
begged hard for the same boon ; but the sailors, thinking they had pro- 
vided sufficient pastime for the voyage, now became obdurate, and 
when the supplicant attempted to creep up the sides of the vessel, 
stoutly beat him off. In this ungracious operation no one was more 
active than his brother Jew, who, concealed behind the’sailors, gave 
him with his stick the last rap over the knuckles, which put an end to 
his attempts. I could not help noticing this want of charity in one who 
had experienced ours so recently; but, on imparting to Mordecai my 
feelings on that subject, I found he was acting from the very impulse 
of that virtue in which I thought him deficient. The other Jew, he in- 
formed us, was an arrant rogue, and if admitted, no one could tell 
what mischief he might do.’ 

The vessel is becalmed on her passage. Anastasius, wader 
the oppression of ennui, prays for any relief from so horrible a 
tedium, and his prayer is immediately answered by a tremendous 
storm. 

* When the tempest ‘became so furious that a crew ten times more 
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numerous than ours would have found ample employment, each sailor 
left off his work to fall upon his ‘knees and say his prayers. Had St. 
Spiridion, the protector general of ships in distress, been ears all over, 
he scarce could have heard or have heeded half the vows addressed to 
him on this occasion, But the more we prayed, the more the blast 
increased, until our ship must inevitably have sunk, had not the sailors 
at last most providentially hit upon an infallible expedient for appeas- 
ing the tempest.’—vol. i. p. 230. 


This was to fling the poor Jew over board, as a sacrifice to 
the angry waves :—but we must hasten on. The storm abates, and 
Anastasius pursues his voyage, returns to his native town and 
seeks an interview with his father, who drives him with reproaches 
from his presence. He also hears of the ical end of Helena, 
who perished in bringing into the world a lifeless child; and a 
letter, addressed to him, which had been consigned by her to the 
care of the female attendant who supported her in her last mo- 
ments, is now put into his hands: 

* I neither reproach you with my ruin, which was my own fault, nor 
with your want of love, which was not yours. It depends not on our- 
selves to love; but it does to be merciful, and you were inhuman: you 
deliberately pierced that heart in which you were worshipped; and of 
this deed I die.’ 

After an amusing account of the manner in which he recovers 
his mother’s estate from the gripe of a knavish relation, Anasta- 
sius directs his course towards Egypt, inflamed, by the account 
he hears of that country, with a desire to enrol himself amongst 
the Mamelukes; and, filled with the most ambitious hopes of 
future fame and fortune, he arrives at Alexandria. This is the 
dullest portion of the book. We are plunged over head and ears 
into the history of the Caliphs, the Sultans, the Beys and the Ma- 
melukes ; all which may be better read, and, what is as much to 
the purpose, sooner read,—in Volney, Savary, or Bruce. 

Anastasius rises rapidly to the height of power. His skill in 
martial exercises recommends him to his patron Bey ; whose life 
he has the further good fortune to save, by administering a dose 
of James’s powders! His first advancement is to the office of 
Caimakam, and soon afterwards he obtains the hand of the Bey’s 
daughter in marriage, and becomes Kiashef of a province. His 
fall is as rapid as his elevation. His wife dies, and in the civil war 
which takes place amongst the Beys, his interests are sacrificed. 
The hero of the history makes his escape from Egypt by way of 
the Red Sea ;—and the reader will rejoice at his own deliverance 
from this country, in which he has had to work his way through 
many a page of bondage. It would seem as if the climate, to 
which, during his residence in it, Anastasius attributes such bane- 
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ful effects, had exerted its enervating influence over his -narration, 
for we certainly seem to imbibe from the perusal much of the 
‘ languor, listlessness and apathy with which its humid exhalations 
by degrees affect foreigners.’ When this languor is interrupted 
by incidents, they are of a character to offer continual violence to 
probability. It is a good maxim which recommends a wise man 
not to tell such a ¢ruth as all the world will believe to be a lie. 
If Anastasius had attended to this rule, much of the contents of 
these chapters would have been suppressed, or rendered more 
probable. There are, however, in this, as in every other part of 
the work, occasional bright spots, which will cheer the reader in 
his progress. The death of Assad is a picture worthy of the 

cil of Spagnoletto ; and the horrors of a famine are described 
m terms that chill the blood. ‘ 

There is, we fear, no human enjoyment without alloy; we had 
scarcely finished congratulating ourselves upon our safe passage 
of the Red Sea, when the seventh and eighth chapters stopped 
the current of our feelings. ‘The attempts of Spiridion, the 
friend of Anastasius, to recall him from his apostasy are so long 
and so tedious—we wander in such a desert—that we are almost 
incilned to wish ourselves back amang the Egyptians. ‘These 
two friends are made to navigate the Archipelago together for no 
other purpose, as it would seem, but to debate the question of 
Liberty and Necessity; and we sympathise in the coniplaint of 
Anastasius, who angrily interrupts the reasonings of his friend, 
exclaiming ‘ it is unfair to get me into a small boat out at sea, in 
order to pursue me with lectures from which I cannot escape.’ 
The arguments for Necessity are combated so weakly that it 
would lead us to infer the author leaned to that side of the ques- 
tion ;—but we have no intention of following him. ‘ All theory is 
against the freedom of the will; all experience for it,’ said John- 
son in conversing upon this question ; ‘ we feel that we are free, 
and there’s an erid‘on’t.’ 

After a series of adventures, Spiridion, who had abandoned his 
duty as a son to devote himself to the call of friendship, and left 
the house of his father to follow Anastasius, with the hope of 
effecting his reformation; finding all his efforts fruitless, bids him 
farewell, and leaves him to tis fate. That fate leads him a 
strange dance over land and sea, through sickness and sorrow, 
carrying him back to Egypt, and thence again to Constantinople, 
till at length it conducts hint. into Wallachia, of which province 
his old acquaintance Mavroyéni has risen to be governor, or 
rather, as his title is,—Hospodar. The cares of ambition, and 
the miseries of greatness, are exhibited with much force in the 
character of Mavroyeni. In this part of the story we are again 
reminded 
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reminded of Gil Blas, in the service of Count Olivarez, be- 
tween whom and the Greek there is some resemblance, parti- 
cularly in the invisible spectre by which they are both haunted. 
Anastasius had brought with him letters of introduction from the 
most powerful personages in the Turkish empire; but, knowing 
the character of his old master, he fears lest the very weight of 
his recommendations may induce him, in order to shew his-inde- 

endence, to receive his former favourite with greater coolness. 
as therefore, of announcing, in an authoritative tone, upon 
his arrival at the palace, that he is the bearer of letters from the 
Captain Pasha, and the Grand Visier, he presents himself in a 
modest dress, and creeps into the audience-chamber with the hum- 
blest air, standing demurely with his hands in his sleeves at the 
lower end of the room. The confusion of the courtiers, when the 
obscure neglected stranger is summoned into the actual presence 
of the governor, is sketched with the same happy power of dra- 
matic description, which we have before noticed. 

By judiciously playing upon the weakness of his patron, Anas- 
tasius soon gains his favour completely, and is appointed to a 
high command in his army. In the mean time the political hori- 
zon is darkened. War breaks out between the Sublime Porte, 
and Russia and Austria. Wallachia is threatened by the latter; 
and the Grand Visier, in order to satisfy the politicians of Con- 
stantinople, who had begun to murmur at his inactivity, sends 
orders to Mavroyeni to force the passes between Wallachia and 
Transilvania. The execution of these orders falls to Anastasius 
and his Arnaoots, who work wonders throughout the whole 
struggle : there is, in particular, a spirited account of their attack 
upon an Austrian corps. The campaign, however, terminates in 
discomfiture, and retreat, and Mavroyeni is chased from his domi- 
nions: The Visier, who is equally unsuccessful, makes use of 
Mavroyeni’s defeat to excuse himself, and throws upon him the 
whole blame of his own disaster, so that the unfortunate prince 
considers his ruin as inevitable. 

Anastasius leaves his master to return to Constantinople, and 
endeavours to cheer him with hopes of being able to effect some- 
thing in his favour. Shifting his quarters from one place to ano- 
ther, as if to elude pursuit, the Hospodar still hovers over the 
bounds of his principality—‘ like the moth which, with wings al- 
ready singed, still flies around the candle; but at every circle nar- 
rows more and more its orbit, until it pitches on the spot marked 
for its final fate.’ 


* To Mavroyeni this spot was Bella. There it was that suddenly ap- 
peared before the Bey, no longer a mere airy phantom, but the Capid- 
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jee of flesh and Blood, commissioned to confer upon him the palm of 
martyrdom. Mavroyeni had kept in reserve, when all other means 
should fail, an expedient on which he placed implicit reliance. “ My 
firm conviction,”—said he to the Sultan’s messenger—“ has always 
been that a good Christian must be a bad subject. For how can he 
shew zeal for his sovereign and his country, whose religion enjoins en- 
tire detachment from this nether world? I therefore have long in- 
wardly bowed to the truth of Islamism; and now only wish publicly 
to embrace its holy law, and to be numbered among the faithful.’’ 
Upon this the prince took from his bosom a small koran, which he 
carried on purpose, kissed it devoutly, and desired to make his profes- 
sion of faith. Such a request even a Capidjee durst not deny him: he 
was suffered to perform at his full leisure his orisons, his genuflexions, 
and his ablutions: and not until all was concluded did the Capidjee ex- 
press his satisfaction at being now enabled to send to heaven so sincere 
a believer. —vol. iii. p. 358. 

In the whole of this there is too much of real history, and of 
that sort of history too, which is neither important nor impres- 
sive. We cau contemplate with pleasure the well imagined 
thoughts and actions of the unfortunate Mary Stuart in her prison 
at Loch-leven; but we are neither delighted nor mterested in the 
unprofitable squabbles of Turks and Russians in the wilds of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. ‘The introduction of such topics is 
injudicious in a work of this kind; for before we have tume to 
refresh our memories by a reference to historical authorities, the 
scene changes, and we are whisked away to follow Anastasius 
through a new series of adventures, under a new character. 
The love of money now becomes his ruling passion, and Selim,— 
the gay, the extravagant, the dissipated Selim,—is transformed 
into a plodding financier; carefully calculating the interest of 
each incoming piastre; cultivating the acquaintance only of steady 
punctual dealers; looking with pity on the extravagance of spend- 
thrifts; lending money at fifty per cent.; and as proud of a shabby 
coat and a half-starved waiting boy as he had formerly been of 
the splendour of his dress and the number of his retinue. Alci- 
biades of old prided himself upon his power of accommodating 
himself to all situations, in excelling the Spartans in abstemious- 
ness, and in outdoing the Persians in luxury. The character of 
the Modern Greek is, we believe, equally pliant, but this sudden 
transformation is so unskilfully related as to stagger belief. 
There are no accompanying circumstances to account for the 
change; and if we could believe such a complete revolution of 
temper and habits possible, it could only tend to make the next 
metamorphosis more incredible ;—for in a few chapters this pa- 
tient, plodding calculator (who acquires a large fortune by trade 
in two months, in a sort of Aocus pocus way which is not explained) 
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is again transmuted, in a manner equally abrupt, into Anastasius’s 
former self, who reappears at Constantinople, in his old costume, 
as a profligate libertme, whose first scheme is to set out to St. 
Petersburgh, with a hope of succeeding Potemkin, by storming 
the favour of Catherine. From this adventure he is turned aside 
by the furtive glances of a nearer neighbour,.which rob the 
mighty autocratrix of all the Russias of her self-destined minister, 
and bring him back to Smyrna; the scene of the most affecting 
episode in the whole work. 

It is here that he enters into a club with a set of profligate 
companions, the principle of whose association is a rivalry in vice, 
and whose emulation is to distinguish themselves by the seduction 
of female inuocence and virtue. ‘To recommend himself to such 
associates, Anastasius engages to find favour with the most inac- 
cessible beauty in the city; and he is induced, m the warmth of 
wine, and heat of argument, to confirm his engagement by staking 
immense sums upon the success of his enterprise. The subject 
of the wager is Euphrosyne, a young lady who resided in. the 
family of Chrysopulo, a wealthy Greek merchant, to whom she 
was nearly related. His first step is-to gain Eupbrosyne’s wait- 
ing-woman, Sophia: through her means he contrives to throw 
himself in the way of Euphrosyne and. her companions, in their 
morning’s walk, and the transient glance which he then obtains 
of the grace and playful manner of his destined victim, mflames 
him with the strongest desire to see more of her. In order to 
effect this object he determines to enter unannounced into the 
house of Chrysopulo, during the evening of a Greek festival, 
when he would be sure of finding the whole family assembled. 


‘The peals of merriment which resounded through the house, both 
guided my footsteps, and drowned the noise of my approach. I éntered 
received into the very place of entertainment. Euphrosyne, seated 
in her costliest attire, had just begun to recount—half in speech, half in 
still more expressive pantomime—a playful story. Every eye and ear, 
riveted on her performance, was turned away from the door, and I had 
already advanced a considerable way into the room before my visit was 
perceived. When indeed my presence became noticed, such was the 
sensation it created, that a kite could scarce have made a greater on 
alighting among the timid tenants of the poultry yard. All the females 
set up a warning shout, rushed forward, threw a veil over Euphrosyne’s 
still unconscious. fate, and formed round her person an impenetrable 
fence. The merry tale with which the thoughtless girl was entertaining 
the company immediately ceased; the magician whom she was in the 
act of killing with her bodkin remained alive to do his mischief, and, in 
the confusion which pervaded-the assembly, her own form—as if con- 
jured away by witchcraft—rapidly vanished from my searching sight.’ 
vol. aii. p. 41. 
Anastasius 
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Anastasius becomes the victim of his own designs, and falls 
really in love with the woman whom he has engaged to ruin and 
betray. He is now ready to sacrifice all the wealth that he has 
staked upon the success of his undertaking, and looks with delight 
to the thoughts of being able to unite Euphrosyne to his fate, by 
the holy ties of wedlock. Sophia, after endeavouring im vain to 
make him abandon this purpose, at last discloses to him, that 
‘ kisses have already pressed the lips of her, for whose embrace 
he is about to resign his freedom ; and that though the plant may 
still flourish green and gay, other hands had culled the fruit.’ 
Anastasius is disposed to doubt the truth of this intelligence ; 
when, as it were to confirm the story, he receives a note inviting 
him to Euphrosyne’s bed-chamber; reproaching him with that 
conduct on his part which compelled a lady to make the first ad- 
vances ; and stating that the morrow would see her married to a 
Greek merchant and render further intimacy impossible. He 
obeys the summons, and armed with pistols, makes his way un- 
molested to the place appomted. He is surprised to find Euphro- 
syne asleep, and more so at the obstinate continuance of her 
slumbers ;—when she does awake, it is to start with horror, and 
shriek aloud for assistance. Her father, alarmed by her cries, en- 
ters the room, and mistaking Anastasius for a common robber dis- 
charges his carbine at him, the report of which raises the whole 
family from their beds. Anastasius conceals himself, and the 
scene closes with his escape from the house, without the know- 
ledge of any ove but Euphrosyne, and her father, who waits upoa 
Anastasius the next morning before he is awake, to entreat him 
not to boast of the ruin he has wrought in the happiness of his 
family,—that so Euphrosyne may preserve her husband and her 
honour. 

It-is Euphrosyne herself however who prevents the accomplish- 
ment of her nuptials. She shrinks from adding deceit to disho- 
nour, and unable to impose upon her intended husband, she avows 
the story of her shame, and leaving her father’s house, seeks refuge 
in the protection of him, upon whom she feels she has claims. 
All the comfort she receives from Anastasius is reproachful 
counsel, which ends in his insisting upon her returning to her 
home. 

* “ Ah no,” now cried Euphrosyne, convulsively saoping my knees: 
“ be not so barbarous! Shut not your own door against her, against 
whom you have barred every once friendly door. Do not deny her 
whom you have dishonoured, the only asylum she has left. If I cannot 
be your wife, let me be your slave, your drud No service, however 
mean, shall I recoil from when you peas nem At least before you I 
shall not have to blush. In your eyes I shall not be what I muat seem 
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in those of others: I shall not from you incur the contempt which I 
inust expect from my former companions; and my diligence to execute 
the losvest offices you may require will earn for me, not wholly as a 
bare alms at your hands, that support which, however scanty, I can 
elsewhere only receive as an unmerited indulgence.’—vol. iii. p. 65. 


This pathetic appeal makes less impression upon the heart of 
Anastasius, than the attempt of Euphrosyne’s relations, which 
immediately follows it, to take her away from him by force. Re- 
sistance to them, rather than compassion for her, induces him to 
afford her an asylum in his house. His next step is to claim 
payment of the sums which he had won. To his great dismay 
he finds that Sophia had already divulged to the whole club the 
tale of Euphrosyne’s former frailty, and they insist with one ac- 
cord that it is ‘a drawn wager.’ Baffled in his schemes of profit 
and pride, he plunges into all the excesses of debauchery, and 
abuses more and more the tender forbearing endurance of the pout 
victim who is enclosed in his toils. There is something painfully 
affecting in the following picture of her sufferings, and of the cold- 
blooded cruelty with which they are treated by the cause of them. 


She fixed on my countenance her haggard tearless eyes, and clasp- 
ing her hands together, for the first time vented her anguish in audible 
words. “I had been warned,” she cried with half stifled emotion. 
“ How?” said I. ‘‘ That morning,” answered she, “‘ when unexpectedly 
you appeared among us in the meadow, you were scarcely out of sight 
when the cause of your coming was discussed.—We agreed—foolish 
girls as we were—that chance alone had not brought you to that place, 
and drew lots to find out where lurked the secret attraction. I got the 
prize, if prize it could be called !—A friend, some years older than my- 
self, observing my emotion, Euphrosyne,” she whispered, “ if you care 
not for that stranger, frolic with him as you like, but, if ever he should 
gain your affections, O! avoid him like a pestilence. From the mo- 
‘ment that he knows himself the master of your heart, he will treat it as 
wayward children do their toys; he will not rest until he has broken 
it” 

‘“ This was but the first warning, and only given by a human voice,” 
continued my mistress: “A higher admonition came straight from 
heaven. You know the marble image found in our field, which now 
adorns our garden. Once they say it was flesh and blood,—a hapless 
maiden like myself; but alas!* less susceptible, and therefore turned 
into stone. On the night of your outrage, as I rose from my prayer,— 
from the prayer which at that time I neither neglected, nor felt afraid 
to utter,—a deep hollow moan issued from its snowy bosom! Another 
and a louder shriek was heard when I spoke to Argyropoli; and one 
still more dismal than the former rent the air, when I left my kinsman’s 
roof to fly to your arms ;” “ and warned even by an insensible’stone,” I 
cried, “ you would not see the precipice?” “Ah!” exclaimed Eu- 
phrosyne, “ reproach me with any thing but my love. It was that which, 
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in spite of every circumstance that should have opened my eyes, still 
kept me blind.” “ Your love,” cried I, “ neither merits my reproach, 
nor yet calls for my praise. It depends not on ourselves to withhold 
our affections, as it depends not on us to renovate a worn out passion.” 
“Ts it then true,” cried Euphrosyne, “ that you love me no more?’ 
“Has not that question been answered already?” said I peevishly: 
“but you will not understand, unless all is spoken!” At these words 
Euphrosyne put her hands to her ears, as if fearing to hear her formal 
dismission ; and immediately ran to shut herself in her adjoining cham- 
ber. I left the wayward girl to the solitude she sought, and, unable to 
obtain any refreshment at home, immediately went out again.’—vol. 
iii, p. 77. 

When Anastasius returns, Euphrosyne is not to be found. All 
inquiries after her prove fruitless; though he renews his: ac- 
quaintance with Sophia with the hope of being able, through her 
means, to discover the place of her retreat. At last the whole 
mystery is revealed to him ina letter from Sophia herself, who, it 
seems, has been goaded by revenge to work the ruin of Chrysopulo’s 
family. She avows that the whole account of Euphrosyne’s 
former frailty was a falsehood invented by herself; that instead 
of assisting in the discovery of her retreat she had with great 
difficulty prevented the discovery from being made ; that the poor 
deserted creature was reduced to the lowest state of misery, dur- 
ing which she was delivered of an infant; and that she perished 
in the midst of strangers, invoking blessings with her last breath 
upon the head of her Selim. Anastasius is stung with remorse 
by this recital, and his first care is to gain possession of his Alexis, 
—the infant relic of his beloved mistress. 

Though his parental feelings are represented as of the warmest 
kind, he no sooner recovers his child, in whose cherub eye, we 
are told, shone the heaven of its mother’s looks, who had. her 
radiant brow, her pouting lip, and her dimpled chin, than he con- 
signs him to the care of strangers, and sets out, leading us a dance 
through Damascus and Bagdad, and from Bagdad across the de- 
serts, where he marries and settles among the Wahabees; after- 
wards marries and settles among another tribe of Arabs; (the de- 
tails of which we are spared, owing to an hiatus NON valde de- 
Hendus in the manuscript ;) and the ludicrous part of the story is, 
that during all this time he is raving about his Alexis, as ‘ the 
polar star towards which all his thoughts and wishes are pointed.’ 

After three years of absence Anastasius returns to Smyrna, 
anticipating the delight he shall derive from the grace and loveli- 
ness, and artless prattle of his darling child, now four years and 
a half old. His hopes are disappointed, we think unnecessarily, 
for the reader at least might well dispense with the third journey 
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to Egypt, which be undertakes in the pursuit of his lost infant. 
He succeeds, at last, in discovering and obtaining possession of 
Alexis, whom he rescues after a series of adventures more extra- 

t than entertaining, and carries on shipboard. The vessel 
is compelled to put into Malta, where the crew are confined in 
the Lazaretto. Here we are again presented with a revival of the 
old question of free-will, with a farther discussion upon future 
punishments, from which we are glad to be relieved by the ter- 
mination of the quarantine. Anastasius now determines, for the 
sake of his child, to divest himself of all the insignia of Islamism. 
His feelings in carrying this resolve into execution are thus de- 
tailed. 

‘It seemed to mea sort of degradation to exchange the rich and 
graceful garb of the east, which either shews the limbs as nature 
moulded them, or makes amends for their concealment by ample and 
majestic drapery, for a dress which confines without covering, disfigures 
without protecting, gives the gravest man the air of a mountebank, and, 
from the uncouth shape of the shreds sewed together to compose it, 
only looks like the invention of penury for the use of beggars ;—and 
when I came to mutilating my very person, to cutting into the quick of 
my growth; when, without being able to give my face feminine softness, 
I was only going to deprive it of the signs of manhood; to sever from 
my lips my long cherished mustachios, J own it required all the philo- 
sophical reflections which i could muster up on the nothingness of a 
few hairs, to persuade me to lay the fearful steel to their roots.’—vol. 
iii. p. 353. 

The change of habits and manners which is about to be im- 
posed upon him gives him still more uneasiness in the anticipa- 
tion; and, when the hour of liberation arrives, it is with anxious 
reluctance that he quits the gate of the lazaretto to pursue his 
course to the west, and bids adieu to the glorious sun of the east, 
the balmy breath of the Levant, and the warm affections of his 
beloved Greece. From Malta he proceeds to Naples, and from 
Naples he journeys, for the first time in his life, in ‘a box on four 
wheels,’ 

‘ As I approached the ancient mistress of the world, the eternal city, 
the destroyer of Greece, my heart beat high. But, alas, if he who 
names Rome names energy, names strength, he who beholds what re- 
mains of such a, beholds nothing but imbecility and impotence : 
—he beholds the prostrate carcass of a giant, and foul corruption devour 
ing its remains. Sheep graze round the altar where captive monarchs 
were slaughtered in honour of Jove the great and the good, and silence 
reigns in that arena where eighty thousand tongues at once applauded 
the wretch, expiring in real torture to represent some ancient fLble. 


The whole of the diatribe against the modern Romans which 


follows is drawn up with a caustic bitterness of severity, and those 
who 
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who have seen the mistress of nations in her present fallen state 
will acknowledge that it is not much beyond the truth. 

Anastasius embarks at Ancona for Venice. During the 
voyage Alexis is taken ill. ‘The sickness and sufferings of the 
child and the agonizing affliction of the father are detailed in a 
most affecting manner. We will not injure the effect by an attempt 
at abridgement. ‘The malediction of Helena is accomplished— 
Alexis dies—Euphrosyne is avenged—and Anastasius feels him- 
self the wretch he had so long deserved to be. 

We now draw near to the conclusion. Spiridion appears again 
for a moment—coming like a shadow and so departing—for what 
purpose we do not discover, and Anastasius sets out upon his 
last journey. At the second stage want of horses stops Tie pro- 
gress, and he orders refreshment and a bed. He passes the 
evening in reviewing the history of his life, and is stung with the 
bitterness of remorse in looking back at the past, while the future 
holds him out no prospect but to waste away the remnant of his 
life in tears ‘ resembling the rain drops that fall into the sea, un- 
told, unheeded, without leaving a trace behind them.’ 

The rest of the tale may be told in.a few words. Anastasius 
pursues his journey, and, under the influence of the same fancied 
fatality that directed the commencement of his career, arrests his 
course in a beautiful wilderness, which is sketched with so much 
power of picturesque description that we almost forget to ask if 
this were indeed a secluded nook, ‘ through which no path ran in 
any direction, its very outskirts scarcely ever pressed by the foot 
of man,” how it happened that the traveller’s calash rolled through 
it so easily? Here he hires a small cottage, and, completely ex- 
hausted by premature old age in his thirty-sixth year, passes the 
short remainder of his days in dictating his memoirs and preparing 
for his death; the circumstances of which are detailed in a post 
script by a neighbour and friend ;—and so the curtain drops. 

In laying down the book, we feel some difficulty in attempting 
to express the mixed sentiments which the perusal has excited. 
Talent of the most varied kind is displayed throughout. It would 
be impossible to turn over a score of pages without encountering 
some happy sketch of character, some originality of thought, or 
some sentiment, if not entirely new, yet invested with much of 
the charm of novelty by the slyness of msinuation and shrewdness 
of expression in which it is conveyed. But, while we are often 
delighted with detached scenes, which are bodied forth with 
vigour of imagination, and clothed in language at once rich, ner- 
vous and pointed, it is no less true that we are as often doomed 
to toil through many a dull and heavy page where the narrative 
lags lamely along, with a stiff hobbling gait, in a style which is 
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neither poetry nor prose, neither Greek nor English, but has all 
the faults of both without the beauties of either.* It would seem 
that the author— 


Infelix opere in summo, quia ponere totum 
Nescit— 
was entirely without the power of combining his materials, and 
hence his work, however rich in scattered gems, wants altogether 
that character of wholeness, which the most desultory tale onght 
to possess. This will perhaps explain why it is that the Me- 
moirs of Anastasius do not im a greater degree lay hold of the af- 
fections or permanently engage the interest of the reader. Many 
of the detached pictures are sketched with such a minuteness of 
touch, and such a fidelity to nature, as would have led us to sup- 
pose they must have been the workmanship of a native Greek ; 
—and none perhaps but a native Greek can appreciate all their 
merit. But the characters and personages incidentally introduced 
do not connect well with the story; there is no chain of incident, 
and though the separate links are often worked with great skill, 
yet all seems taken at random from the author’s common-place 
book, and joined together as it were by accident. In the conduct 
of his narrative he is fond of attempts to surprise; but these at- 
tempts are too often made at the expense of nature and proba- 
bility. We are continually stumbling against something to remind 
us that we are reading an account of what could never have 
existed except in the author’s imagination, and thus the illusion of 
reality is dispelled. There is scarcely a single adventure entirely 





* The following will serve as a specimen of the bewildered unintelligibility in which 
Mr. Hope occasionally indulges. ‘ But if the different species of noxious principles, 
physical and moral, too liberally mixed up in our natures, are by most constitutions 
thrown off at a single crisis, which mortal when too severe, renders life still more secure 
when it has ended favourably, they find others incapable, either from their weakness or 
frum the strength of the virus, to expel it entirely on the first conflict, however great be 
the effort, and complete appear the victory. In these, when all the poison is considered 
as exhaled and the danger as past, there will—at the very moment when every long 
agonised heart of friend or parent bewails the deceitful vision of an infallible recovery— 
takes place a relapse:—and this relapse ends in death.’—vol. iii. p.26. This precious 
piece of galimatias seems to have been elaborated with peculiar care, for it is only to be 
found in its present state in the third edition, by a comparison of which with the for- 
mer, the reader will perceive the additional touches it has received, and form a judg- 
ment of the perfection to which it may arrive in its further progress through the press. 

We must also advert cursorily to another evil, which escaped us in its pluce, and which 
appears to grow with every edition. We allude to the mode of spelling which Mr. Hope 
has adopted, and gives to his foreign phrases a more than usually strange and uncouth 
appearance. Mussulman is converted into Moslemin; Giaour into Yavor; Circassian 
nto Tchercassian ; aud even our old acquaintance Copt, whose name we thought had 
been long settled by prescription, here appears under the new disguise of Coobd. It 
would be endless to enumerate the orthographical innovations, which indeed seem to 
have been so studiously made, that we doubt whether Sclim be not the only word of 
oriental relation which is allowed to appear in its asual form. 
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free from this imperfection. Thus in the episode of Euphrosyne, 
the interest of the reader is greatly diminished by the difficulties 
he must encounter in endeavouring to reconcile the facts and the 
conduct of this eastern Lovelace with the common course of hu- 
man actions.. Improbability is not the author’s only fault. He 
is sometimes vulgar, often flippant, and now and then goes labo- 
riously out of his way to be profane. It is in this taste that the 
adventure of the caloyer’s bones seems to have been constructed, 
—for the purpose of venting a poor and miserable sarcasm at the 
resurrection. In conclusion, Anastasius and the volumes which 
record his memoirs form a paradox of contradiction. ‘The Greek 
adventurer is acute and dull, generous and niggardly, tender- 
hearted and cruel :—and the book, in harmony with its hero, is 
rational and absurd, profound and shallow, amusing and tiresome, 
to a degree beyond what we should have thought it possible to 
achieve in the same performance, if we had not seen it exempli- 
fied by the author before us. 








Arr. XI.—Pétrarque et Laure, par Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis. Paris, Adorat, Libraire, 1 vol. 8vo. 1819. Londres. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


pet RARCH, having been endowed with almost all the noble, 

aud with some of the little passions of human nature; and, 
having never concealed them in his writings, has left materials for 
the most interesting of histories, a history of the heart of a man of 
genius: but he still requires—what few have ever had the good for- 
tune to find—a man of genius for his historian. 

‘Je n’ai épargné,’ says Madame de Genlis, ‘ ni les lectures, ni les re- 
cherches pour que cet ouvrage, sous le rapport historique, fat aussi 
complet qu'il pouvait l’étre."—p. 13. ‘ Si quelquefois,’ she adds, ‘ je 
suis historien moins fidéle seulement en parlant de la belle Laure, on 
pardonnera quelques fictions dans le récit des amours d’un poéte,’ p. 5. 
and, as a consequence, she thinks ‘ que le style de son ouvrage devait 
avoir quelque ressemblance avec celui d’un poéme.’—p. 16. edit. de 
Paris. 


A book, which shall be at once a history, a romance, and a 
poem, is something extraordinary; for it requires, at the same 
time, the contrary efforts of restraining and exciting the imagina- 
tion. Such a book will run the risk of being neither a history, 
a romance, nor a poem; but a non-descript, which possibly will be 
read as long as it possesses the charm of novelty. 

In those parts of her work which may be called historical, Ma- 
dame de Genlis fulfils the obligation imposed on historians, by 


citing the authorities at the foot of her pages in these —_ 
* His- 
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‘ Historique,’ without referring us to avy historian—‘ Ses Lettres,’ 
without pointing out any particular letter,—‘ Ses Sonnets,’ and 
sometimes ‘ Voyez tous ses Sonnets.’ In obedience to this last 
command we have read over about half the Italian poetry of Pe- 
trarch, and have been able to discover in five or six. pieces only, 
the semblance of some facts which Madame de Genlis has ex- 

Perhaps they are to be found in the other half which we 
have not read; but a general recollection of the history of the 
fourteenth century is sufficient to satisfy us at every page, that the 
inventive genius of the author has got the better of her good re- 
solutions, and that she has presented us with a most dangerous gift 
—a series of errors under the name of matters of fact, even while 
declaring that she has no need of fiction: her narrative opens with 
the following passage : 

‘ Pétrarque regevait le jour en 1304. Au moment de sa naissance, 
Petracco son pére, resté & Florence et de la faction des blancs opposée 
& celui des noirs, soutenait un sanglant combat. L/issue en fut mal- 
heureuse pour celui des blancs dont le parti s’était réuni & celui des 
Guelphes. IIs furent chassés de Florence.'—(p. 8. édit. de Paris.) 

Now no facts are more incontestible than the following: the 
father of Petrarch was banished in 1302,—he was at Arezzo when 
his son was born in 1304,—the whites were no other than the Ghi- 
bellins under another name,— the blacks were the Guelphs,— 
lastly, it was uot the Guelphs, but the Ghibellins, who, in 1302, 
were proscribed from Florence,—and not after any bloody com- 
bats, but by the influence of calumny and the dark process of an 
a tribunal. 

is work cannot fail to produce its effects upon young persons 

who know Petrarch only by his great reputation, by reading some 
of his sonnets superficially, or by the romantic traditions of his 
love. Unfortunately those whose knowledge of him is not quite 
so vague, cannot drive from their memories certain facts, to make 
room for fiction; and if we must make our election between the 
poet who has eloquently and candidly painted his own passion, 
and the novelist who has coloured it with all the efforts of art,— 
if we find that this same man wrote, during a long life, volumes of 
familiar letters in which all his thoughts, all his feelings, all his 
actions, nay, the most trifling circumstances correspond perfectly 
with what he expressed in his poetry,—if we acknowledge lastly 
that he has made us feel strongly, reflect deeply, and admire in him 
a being of our own species, yet different from every other, and 
whose originality is real, amiable, and interesting—it is almost im- 
possible that we should not give the preference to him, and that 
a romance, however well executed, should not appear irrelevant 
and cold. At the same time, we are willing to admit that Madame 
de 
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de Genlis occasionally succeeds in creating a very agreeable illu- 

sion; and that we have been much delighted with such passages as 

pe = in which she describes the first interview between Petrarchi 
ura. 


'.* Un jour Pétrarque, revenant de ses promenades solitaires et aprés 
avoir passé la nuit dans une cabane de pécheurs, se trouva le 6 Avril, le 
Lundi de la semaine sainte, & six heures du matin, aux portes d’Avignon. 
Hl ne se doutait pas que cette matinée allait former l’époque la plus 
imtéressante de sa vie. Suivant sa pieuse coutume, lorsqu’il rentrait de 
bonne heure dans la ville, il voulut aller faire ses pritres dans une 
église: celle de St. Clair se trouvant sur son chemin, il y rentra. 
Comme la semaine sainte était commencée, Jéglise, suivant l'usage du 
temps, était tendue de noir, et une impression mélancolique fut la 
premiere sensation qu’éprouva Pétrarque en avangant dans ce sanctu- 
aire religieux, 00 son Ame ardente et sensible allait voir se dévoiler 
Tes mysteéres les plus intéressans de son avenir.—Notre destinée est tout 
entiére dans les affections de notre cour. Pétrarque va connaitre 
enfin la sienne, et (triste présage!) tout ce qu'il apergoit d’abord, tout 
ce qui lentoure, ne retrace que des idées solennelles d’un grand sacri- 
fice et de la mort!—I] se mit 4 genoux, et au bout de quelques minutes, 
jetant les yeux a sa droite, il apergoit 2 dix pas devant lui un objet 
qui absorbe toute son attention. C’était une jeune personne & genoux, 
= ne pouvait voir que par derriére, mais il admira, avec une vive 

motion, la beauté parfaite de sa taille, de son cou, de ses cheveux 
blonds, et ’élégance de son habillement. Elle avait une robe verte, 
sa couleur favorite, parsemée de violettes, la plus humble des fleurs, 
devenue Ia plus célébre et la plus 4 la mode, depuis l’institution toute 
récente des Jeux Floraux. Son cou était orné d’un collier de perles 
et de grenats; ses belles tresses blondes étaient relevées sous une cou- 
ronne de filigrane, d’or et de pierreries.  Pétrarque désirait vivement 
que le visage de cette jeune inconnue fit digne de sa taille et de sa 

parure, ou, pour mieux dire, il n’en doutait pas; il attendait avec im- 
patience qu'elle se retournat: ce désir devint bientét une agitation 
violente ; tous les pressentimens de l'amour semblaient le préparer & 
a ce qu'il allait éprouver ; mais lorsque l’inconnue se leva, et qu'elle 
s'avanga vers lui pour sortir de l’église, il sentit qu’il est des impressions 
dont I’imagination la plus poétique et la plus ardente ne sauroit donner 
Vidée. Immobile, toujours & genoux, les mains jointes encore, et les 
yeux fixés sur elle, il la contemplait avec un saisissement inexprimable : 
leurs regards se rencontrérent: l’inconnue, qui mille fois avait en- 
tendu parler de Pétrarque, tressaillit et rougit; elle le reconnait 
Elle le nomme dans sa pensée, et ce nom qu'elle devait immortaliser, 
se grave & jamais dans le fond de son ceur. Elle s‘éloignait lente- 
ment, quoiqu’elle n’osdt pas retourner la téte; mais elle se disait 
qu'elle le laissait derritre elle. Pé€trarque la suivait des yeux, et son 
imagination la suivait encore dans la rue qu'elle devait traverser. Son 
frére vint l’arracher & cette douce réverie.—p. 31—34. 


There is nothing incredible in these details: we may even — 
that, 
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that, at the time of her first interview with the poet, Laura was still 
unmarried. But then Madame de Genlis tells us, (p. 40.) ‘ how 
the amiable Isoarde de Roquefeuille, Laura’s dearest friend, em- 
ployed all the arts of a confidante to accomplish the secret wishes of 
the two lovers, and how the Cardinal Colonna used all his influence, 
in order that the merit of a young man ‘ sans fortune, sans parens, 
sans expérience, et d’une famille obscure et roturiére,’ should be 
rewarded by a great marriage. To the reluctance and pride of 
Laura’s mother, the friends of Petrarch are made to oppose ‘ the 
hopes of his future glory, that isto say, to propose that Laura 
should remain single until the poet should have acquired by his 
rhymes a reputation sufficient to counterbalance the inequality of 
their fortunes and birth. The aristocratic mother, pretending to 
give her consent, carries off her daughter to Avignon, and com- 
Ee her to become Countess de Sade. The Count soon dies. 
etrarch receives this intelligence at Naples, and to render him- 
self more worthy in the eyes of Laura, goes to obtain the laurel 
crown at Rome. On his return to Avignon, he finds Laura’s 

shroud in the church of St. Claire. This last scene is sufficient] 
well wrought up, and the interest of the catastrophe makes us al- 
most forget the tedious way by which we have arrived at it.. There 
are several other fine descriptions, which compensate, in some 
measure, for the poverty of invention ; but unfortunately, by throw- 
ing Petrarch too frequently on his knees before Laura, and by 
setting him to dance and sing with the ladies, Madame de Genlis 

soon dissipates the illusion which she has created. 

ere are, however, some occasions in which it'would be too 
severe to quarrel with a lady for exaggerations in matters of love. 
Mrs. Dobson herself, whose Life of Petrarch professes to follow 
the ‘ Mémoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque’ of the Abbé de Sade, 
exceeds now and then the plain historical truth‘ Petrarch,’ she 
says, ‘ had received from nature a very dangerous present ; his 
figure was so distinguished, as to attract universal admiration. 
He appears in his portrait with large manly features, eyes full of 
fire, a blooming complexion, and a countenance that bespoke all 
the genius and fancy that shone forth in his works. In the flower 
of his youth, the beauties of his person were so very striking, that 
wherever he appeared he was the object of attraction,’ —vol. i. p.24. 
Yet Petrarch describes himself rather differently —‘ Without being 
handsome, (he says) my countenance had something agreeable in it 
in my youth; my complexion was a clear and lively brown, my eyes 
were animated, and my hair was grey before I was twenty-five years 
old. Iconsoled myself by thinking that I resembled the great men 
of antiquity. Like me, Augustus was afraid of thunder; and Cesar 
and 
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and Virgil hdd grey hair while they were yet young.’* He had 
even in his youth a venerable air, of which he was by no means 
proud :—he was then uneasy if a curl of his hair was deranged; he 
dressed himself in the richest clothes, and he condemned his feet 
to the most cruel sufferings by the tightness of his shoes.+ 

It is doubtful if any of the portraits of Petrarch which still re- 
main were painted during his lifetime. However that may be, it 
is impossible to trace in them, either the elevation of his mind, the 
fire of his imagimation, or the pensive melancholy of his soul: but 
nobody has before ventured to dress him out in a little hat with 
feathers, or in a short mantle, and in all the gallant habiliments of 
a Provengal Troubadour, as he appears in the description of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and even im the prints of Mrs. Dobson’s more 
sober work. Petrarch, having been educated at the court of the 
pope, from his earliest youth, had recourse to the priest’s habit, 
and continued to wear it to the hour of his death. Besides, Ma- 
dame de Genlis gives her hero those qualities chiefly which she 
fancies she herself has in common with him. She confesses can- 
didly, ‘d’avoir renfermé dans son ouvrage ses propres opinions, son 
imagmation, son Ame toute entiére. Inférieure,’ she says, ‘en tout 
a Pétrarque par les talens, je me suis cependant trouvée toujours 
en harmonie avec lui par le caractére, la maniére de voir, de seutir ; 
par le gofit de l’étude, de la solitude et des arts, et par usage 
habituel et singulier qu’ il a fait de sa vive imagination pour se 
consoler, ou pour son bonheur. Ainsi j’ai dii pemdre avec vérité 
les scénes ideales qui composent une si grande partie de son his- 
toire ; aussi n’ai-je rien écrit avec autant d'intérét, de plaisir et de 
facilité.’—(Ep. dedic.) This parallel, perhaps accurate in other 
respects, is not so in one essential point; for the imagination of 
Petrarch, so far from conducing to his happiness, rendered him 
perfectly miserable, in the belief that ‘a weariness and disgust of 
every thing were naturally inherent in his soul.’ 

The object of this historical novel is, to insinuate that the more 
vehement passions are consistent with the purest virtue; atid that 
it is possible to give a loose to the imagination, without leading the 
mind to a morbid sensibility and to a desire of sensual indulgence. 
The example of the lover of Laura has for five centuries been ad- 
duced in support of this opinion. But, if Petrarch has contrived 
to throw a beautiful veil over the figure of love, which the Grecian 
and Roman poets always represented naked, that veil is so trans- 
parent, that we can still recognize the same form. On this part 
of the subject we cannot do better, perhaps, than refer the reader to 
a former Article in this Number, in which the origin and nature of 
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love, as it was conceived in the Platonic school, is professedly dis- 
cussed ; contenting ourselves here with succinctly offering a few 
observations on the love of Petrarch—on his poetry, so easy to ad- 
mire, but so difficult to understand ;—and on his mind and character, 
which will be more easily and accurately ascertained by the atten- 
tive examination of his own writings, than by the accounts of his 
biographers. 
Amongst the curiosities of the library of Trivulzi of Milan, 
there must still be two copies, bearing.the date 1372, of a work 
written by a Dominican, in which is the following anecdote :— 
‘ Francis Petrarch, who is still living, had a spiritual mistress, to 
whom he owes all his glory, and since her death he has spent so 
much in charities to the church for masses, that if she had lived as 
a profligate woman, they would have redeemed her from the 
hands of the devil, but it is said that she died devout.’ Thus phi- 
losophy and religion conspired with the chivalrous manners of the 
times to flatter and embellish the most irresistible of all human 
propensities. A facility in yielding to love was the least equivocal 
mark of a benevolent mind; constancy, disinterestedness, and 
submission to the sex, were the most certain pledges of military 
valour and of heroism: beautiful poetry was no proof of the 
genius of the poet, but of the force of the passion by which he 
was inspired. Beauty, rank, the domestic virtues, had no merit, 
except as they were celebrated by the adoration of a lover and 
the passion of a poet. In the time of Petrarch, Agnese de Na- 
varre, Comtesse de Foix, wrote some love verses to Guillaume 
de Machaut, a French poet. He became jealous, and she sent 
her own confessor to him to complain of the injustice of his 
suspicions, and to swear that she was still faithful, She required 
also of her lover to write and to publish in verse the history of 
their loves, and she preserved at the same time, in the eyes of her 
husband and of the world, the character of a virtuous princess. 
The reputation, and perhaps the virtues of the fair sex, were pro- 
tected by the ‘ Cours d'Amour,’ which were held for two ages 
throughout all France. They were at once the schools and the tri- 
bunals where the prizes were decreed to the best poets and the most 
faithful lovers,—where problems of gallantry were solved,—where 
proceedings were instituted, and individuals condemned. There 
the ladies officiated as judges, and from them there was no appeal. 
In spite of the ridicule which must attach to such an institution, 
vanity and fashion made these tribunals (over which princesses 
sometimes presided, and in which husbands were not itted to 
complain of the indifference of their wives) to be t after and 
feared. The Comtesse de Champagne, daughter of Louis le Jeune, 
decided in her tribunal, ‘ en amour tout est grace; et dans le mari- 
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age tout est nécessité; par conséquent l'amour ne peut pas exister 

entre gens mariés.’ The queen, to whom an appeal was made 

against such decisions, replied, ‘ A Dieu ne plaise que nous soyons 

assez osées pour contredire les décisions de la Comtesse de Cham- 
7% 


It was in the midst of France, and of these customs, it was with a 
disposition virtuous, but restless and impatient for celebrity,—with 
an imagination disgusted with the actual condition of the world, 
and occupied in the conception of an imaginary happiness, that 
Petrarch, at the age of twenty-five, became enamoured of Laura, 
who had then hardly completed her nineteenth year. It is not 
difficult to mark the progress, and to describe the nature of 
his passion, if we examine all the circumstances which prompted 
the various pieces of poetry which he addressed to Laura ; espe- 
cially as Petrarch was careful in observing the order of time, and 
in arranging them according to the occasions which gave them 
birth ; with the exception of five or six, necessary to complete 
the history of his feelmgs, which he has placed at the beginning of 
his collection, although they were composed in his old age. Mr. 
Campbell’s observation, that the nature of Cowper’s works makes 
us identify the poet and the man who wrote only for the develope- 
ment of his own earnest feelings,’ is equally applicable to Pe- 
trarch. The collection of his verses on Laura affords the pro- 

ressive interest of a novel to the few, who, by the perusal of his 

i hone» dmg acquainted with the circumstances of his love : 
but many circumstances are so trifling in themselves, that 
they would hardly arrest the attention of a reader warmed by the 
ardour of his sentiments, by the variety of his images, the elevation 
of his conceptions, and the sweetness of his versification. 

Petrarch in his youth mistrusted his own talents, was disgusted 
with the world, and with the trouble necessary to be taken in order 
to live with as little evil as possible, and felt himself so dismayed by 
the uncertainty and insufficiency of all haman knowledge, that he 
was on the point of abandoning letters for ever, and asked the ad- 
vice of a friend more advanced in years :—‘ Shall I quit study ? 
shall I enter into another course? Have pity on me, my father!’ 
—Now, if we remark that a few months after the date of this 
letter he became in love with Laura, we can believe him more 
readily when he says in his verses, ‘ That in her he hoped to have 
found happiness on earth! that she was the motive and object of all 
his studies; that he coveted glory only as it might secure her 





* The Della Crusca Academy quotes a manuscript, dated 1408, bearing the title of 
Libro d’Amore, where a great many of these decisions are to be found registered. 
esteem ; 
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esteem ;* that she alone had taught him to desire life, and to lift his 
thoughts towards heaven; and that if his passion for her had once 
been a guilty and devouring flame, it had since become a light to 
enlighten and to purify his soul, to fix his mind, and to harmonize 
those faculties which would otherwise have been a prey to per- 
turbation.’ 

It is stated in a memorandum still existing, and evidently written 
in the hand of Petrarch, that Laura was buried in the church of 
the Cordeliers, at Avignon. On opening, in 1533, a tomb in this 
church, there were found amongst some decayed bones in the bu- 
rial place of the Sade family, a medal of bronze, and a parchment 
with some verses, indicating that the remains were those of the ob- 
ject of Petrarch’s affection. ‘Two centuries afterwards the Abbé 
de Sade, on examining the archives of his house, published and 
illustrated a series of old wills and contracts, which also lead to the 
conclusion that the remains found in the tomb were those of Laura; 
that she was the daughter of Ali@ihert de Noves, and that she was 
married in her eighteenth year to Hugh deSade. Petrarch became 
acquainted with her two years after her marriages: 

Bat whatever we may have gained in.truth we Wave lost in illu- 
sion—an illusion which an ingenious author has endeavoured to re- 
vive, but in vain. We will not insist’ on the authority of adcjent 


documents, since he rejects them as forgeries of the sixteenth cen-. 


tury; but the same arguments, the same grammatical disquisitions, 
the same quotations from Petrarch, which the author.of ‘ a Critical 
and Historical Essay on the Life and Character of Petareh’ pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, 1812, adduces to persuade us that, Laura’was 
unmarried, lead to the very conclusion that she was a wife,.and the 
mother of several children. ‘The knot of the question consistsée an 
abbreviation to be found in some manuscripts of a Latin work"by 
Petrarch, in which he says of Laura, ‘ Corpus ejus crebris PT BS 
exhaustum.’ 1f this abbreviation might be interpreted by the word 
perturbationibus, as this learned Scotchman would have it, we 
might imagine that the constitution of Laura had sunk under per- 
petual affliction, and that Petrarch does not merit the imputation 
of having sighed for the wife of another. But unfortunately the more 
direct interpretation of PT BS is partubus, and the words crebris, 
corpus, exhaustum combine more logically with it to express that 
her constitution was exhausted by frequent childbearing. The 
terms mulier and famina, by which her lover continually desig- 





* In his dialogues with St. Augustia, a book in which he has poured out all his feel- 
ings, and which he entitled De Seereto Conflictu Curarum Surarum, he confesses that 
he was more ardent in his desire of the laurel crown, on account of its aflinity to the 
name of Laura.—Op, t. i. p. 403, Ed, Basil. 1581. 
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nates her m Latin, instead of virgo and puella, and those of donna 
and madonna in Italian, signify more properly a married than an un- 
married woman. It must be confessed that donna is also a general 
term, and that, being derived from domina, it is used in poetry as 
an appellation of respect; but when it is opposed to giovine, or 
vergene, or donzella, it signifies strictly a married woman; and no 
_— has yet remarked a line of the poet, in which he says of 
ura 

f * La bella giovinetta ch’ ora @ donna.’—Part. i. canz. 15. 

At first Petrarch saw in Laura only the most beautiful of wo- 
men; one whom he was destined to love, and who animated and 
ennobled his talents. He next discovered in hér the form and the 
virtue of an angel; and that he might raise her above every earthly 
idea, he never explicitly mentions that she was the wife of another 
man. At last, however, he felt and confessed ‘ that she was a wo- 
man—the only one who had ever appeared a woman in his eyes ;’ 
that he was ‘ burning with envy, jealousy and love;’ that ‘ he had 
prepared the illusion for himself, and that ‘ the fairest portion of 
his life was consumed in a horrible and shameful passion.’ The 
desires of an earthly love, which escape him in expressions and lines 
which are not ordinarily observed, because Petrarch is generally 
read with a partial prepossession, are so plain, that we cannot 
allow ourselves to quote them. He was admitted but rarely into 
the house of Laura, and not till several years after their first meet- 
ing. ‘ I grow old,’ says he, ‘ and she grows old: I begin to de- 
spond, and yet it appears to me that time wears away slowly, till 
we may be permitted to be together without the fear that we 
should be lost.’ 

The following sonnet (which, if it does not surpass, does not 
yield to the original) might serve well for a painter to represent 
Petrarch and Laura at the moment that he is taking leave of her 
for a long time. 

‘ A tender paleness stealing o'er her cheek, 

Veil’d her sweet smile as ’twere a passing cloud, 
And such pure dignity of love avow’d, 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak : 

Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in Heavn; so beam’d serene 
That pitying thought, by ev'ry eye unseen, 

mine, wont ever on her charms to rest. 

Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane, 
That Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 

By this were deem’d ungentle cold disdain! 
Her lovely looks with sadness downward bent, 

In silence to my fancy seem’d to say, 

Who calls my faithful friend so far away ?’—Lady Dacre. 

VOL, XXIV. NO, XLVIII. MM Im- 
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Impatient to see her again, his fancy exaggerated the affliction 
in which he had abandoned Laura—He returned, and found the 
same cold reception which had before on him to leave her. 
He left Avignon—he went there agai undertook frequent 
journeys, and endeavoured to forget her by long absence.. When 
he thought ‘of his condition he was ashamed of the servitude in 
which his mind was held. Under the influence of these feelings, 
he had a natural son, and, after some years, a daughter; but he 
protests that, in spite of these irregularities, he never loved any one 
but Laura. ‘ I always felt,’ says he, ‘ the unworthiness of my in- 
clinations, and at my fortieth year retain them no more than if I 
had never seen any other woman; sane and robust in the warmth 
and vigour of life, 1 have subdued so shameful a necessity.’ 

But before this period, which was nearly that of the death of 

Laura, neither the example of her virtue nor the long experience of 
her coldness were sufficient, and he opened his heart to his most in- 
timate friends. ‘The day may perhaps come,’ says he, in one of 
his letters, ‘ when [ shall have calmness enough to contemplate all 
the misery of my soul, to examine my passion, not however that [ 
may continue to love her, but that I may love thee alone, O my 
God! But at this day, how many dangers have I yet to surmount, 
how many efforts have I yet to make; I no longer love as I did 
love, but still I love,—I love in spite of myself, but I love in lamen- 
tations and in tears; I will hate her—no I must still love her.”*— 
He had then been in love nine years, and seven years after the date 
of this letter the conflict had not yet ceased. ‘ My love,’ he says, 
“ is vehement, extreme, but exclusive and virtuous.—No, this dis- 
quietude, these suspicions, these transports, this watchfulness, this 
delirium, this weariness of every thing, are not the signs of a vir- 
tueus love.’ A short time afterwards he went into Italy. The 
plague, which in 1348 laid Europe waste, snatched away some of 
his dearest friends, and appalled him with the presage of a still 
greater calamity. ‘ Formerly,’ says he, ‘ when i uitted Laura I 
saw her often in my dreams. It was a heavenly vision which con- 
soled me, but now it affrights me. I think I hear her say—Dost 
thou remember the evening when forced to quit thee, I left thee 
bathed in tears—I then foresaw—but I could not—would not tell 
thee : I tell thee now and thou mayst believe me—thou wilt see 
me no more on this earth.’ 

Two months afterwards Laura died, in her fortieth year; and it 
was then that Petrarch wrote in a copy of Virgil the memorandum 
we have before alluded to ; the following isa literal translation of the 
greater part of it. 





* Famil. lib. iv. ep. 1. 
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‘ It was in the early days of my youth, on the 6th day of April, in 
the morning, and in the year 1527, that Laura, distinguished by her own 
virtues and celebrated in my verses, first blessed my eyes in the church 
of Santa Clare at Avignon; and it was in the same city, on the 6th of 
the very same month of April, at the very same hour in the morning, in 
the year 1348, that this bright luminary was withdrawn from our sight, 
when I was at Verona, alas! ignorant of my calamity. The remains of 
her most chaste and beautiful body were deposited in the church of the 
Cordeliers on the evening of the same day. To preserve the afflicting 
remembrance, I have taken a bitter pleasure in recording it particu- 
larly, in this book, which is most frequently before my eyes, in order 
that nothing in this world may have any further attraction for me; 
that this great attachment to life being dissolved, I may, by a frequent 
consideration and a proper estimation of our transitory existence, be 
admonished that it is high time for me to think of quitting this earthly 
Babylon, which I trust it will not be difficult for me, with a strong and 
manly courage, to accomplish.” 


Laura, independently of the influence of love, had over Petrarch 
that ascendancy which every person who acts invariably with calm- 
ness must acquire over impassioned characters. Her religious senti- 
ments were marked by more serenity and confidence than those 
of her lover. In all her actions, her self-possession appears rather 
natural than forced. Her conversation is full of that sweetness, 
that discretion, and that good sense which form a triumphant con- 
trast with the enthusiasm of the poet. She always seems to think 
that modesty and her own esteem are the most beautiful ornaments 
ofa woman. Petrarch speaks often of her noble birth, and from 
the costliness and elegance of her dress, it appears that she possessed 
a fortune equal to her rank. But she did not wish to excite too 
much notice in the world: proud as she was of the affection she 
had deserved, and of the celebrity which it had given her, she was 
more devoted to the cares of her family than to literature and 
poetry. 

‘ E non curd giammai rime né versi.’—Sest. viii. p. 1. 

Her domestic situation, however, was not a happy one; for her 
husband, whom she made her heir, leaving to. his care three sons 
and six daughters, married again in seven months, while he was still 
in mourning for her. 

Although Petrarch occasionally fancied it so strongly himself as 
to make us believe that she really loved him, an attentive perusal of 
all his works will convince every reader that such an avowal never 
escaped her lips, and that she buried with herself this secret, the 
most important and the only that was essential to the happiness 
of her lover. The soft and pensive character of her countenance 
expressed a mind capable of suffering without complaining. 
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Still if, as he often believed, a real passion preyed upon lier heart, 
and she was making a daily sacrifice of herself and her lover to het 
duties, the persevering silence of Laura, and the alternate appear- 
ances of severity and fondness towards Petrarch, ought to be 
ascribed less to artifice than to her constant efforts to conceal 
feelings which she might apprehend it dangerous to disclose, and 
which, at the same time, it was not in her power to conquer 

* Pur mi consola, che morir per lei 
Meglio é che gioir d’altra.’—P. i. son. 142. 

But this is the supposition of a lover: for passion and virtue, 
though they frequently meet in a female mind as friends, never 
reign long together with equality of power, and in a short time the 
one must inevitably yield to the dictatorship of the other. That 
love should not have been, during twenty years, subdued by resolute 
virtue, nor virtue overpowered by love, 1s a phenomenon that can 
be conceived only as among the ideal possibility of things. It 
seems, however, very consistent with the more frequent contradic- 
tions of human nature to suppose, that Laura, without loving the 
man, cherished the passion she had inspired. ‘There is a keen de- 
light in the vanity of possessing charms that are fatal to their 
admirers ; it gratifies even good-natured persons, because it is 
softened with a kind feeling of pity for the sufferers. Petrarch’s 
own evidence will soon convince us that Laura employed, during 
the whole of his life, the dissimulation of a sentimental coquette in 
order to keep alive the illusion of her lover, at the same time that 
she imagined herself to be virtuous, and that by the example of 
her chastity she guided him on the road to heaven—Whilst he 
endured the distressing perplexity which consumes and humbles in 
his own eyes every man who 

* Is of a constant, loving noble nature,’ 


the hope of being some day or other a happy lover allured 
him to believe ‘ that— 
* Non é si duro cor che lagrimando, 
Pregando, amando talor non si smova.’—P. 1. son. 227. 
These lines were written a few months before the death of 
Laura, and they are the last which he wrote during her life. Her 
beauty had long since yielded more to infirmity than to age. She 
was scarcely thirty-five when Petrarch wrote in one of his most 
serious works, ‘ If Ihad loved her person only, I had changed 
long since.’ His friends wondered how a beauty so withered, 
should continue to inspire so ardent an attachment: ‘ What matters 
it? answered Petrarch, ‘ if the bow can no longer wound, since 
the wound once inflicted continues to bleed ?” 
In 
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_In the course of the next ten years be wrote the second part of 
his poetry, where he bitterly complains how a kind of fatality 
condemned him still to nourish his useless desires. 


* Il desir vive, e la speranza @ morta.’—p. 2. 


and the cruel doubt, if he had ever been loved by Laura, conti- 
nued to prey upon his heart.—At last, more than twenty years after 
he had lost her, when he was himself on the brink of the grave, and 
able to think of her with more composure, he unveils the heart, the 
prec, and the conduct of the woman, who had made all the 

appiness and all the misery of his life-—She appeared to him in a 
dream.—‘ She stretched forth her hand, and, sighing, said to me, 
Recognise one, who, from the first moment that your young heart 
knew her, withdrew you from the paths of the crowd.—Whilst 
my tears testified the sorrow which her loss occasioned me—you 
will never be happy, said she, while you are the slave of the world. 
To a pure mind death is emancipation from a dreary prison. My 
loss would give you pleasure if you knew but a small portion of 
my happiness. In uttering these words, she turned her eyes with 
religious gratitude towards heaven.’ ; 

‘ She ceased ; and I said to her: “ Do not the sufferings of in- 
firmity, and the tortures invented by tyrants, sometimes embitter the 
agonies of death? I cannot deny, said she, that death is preceded 
by acute suffering, and by the dread of eternity ; but if we place our 
trust in God, it is but asa sigh. In the flower of my youth, when 
you loved me the most, life had its greatest charm for me; but 
when I quitted it, I felt the gaiety of one who leaves the place of 
his exile to return to his home. I felt no sorrow except pity for 

ou.” 

‘ Ah! but tell me, said I, in the name of that fidelity, which 
you formerly knew, and which you know more certainly in the pre- 
sence of that Being from whom nothing is hidden, tell me, was the 
pity which you felt for me inspired by al ? 

‘ Thad hardly uttered these words, when I perceived her counte- 
nance illuminated by that heavenly smile which had ever shed 
serenity over my sorrows, and she sighed. You have always 
possessed my heart, said she, and you always will possess it. 

* Mai diviso 
Da te non fu il mio cor, ne giammai fia.’ 

But I have deemed it right sometimes to temper your passion by 
the sternness of my looks. How often have I said to myself, 
he is consumed by a raging fire, and [ must not, therefore, let him 
know what is passing in my heart. Alas! we are little capable of 
such efforts when we ourselves love and yet fear. But it was by 
these means only, that we could preserve our honour and save 
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our souls. How often have I feigned anger while love was silently 
brooding in my heart! When I saw you sinking beneath despon- 
dency, I gave you a look of consolation, I spoke to you. The grief 
and the dread which I felt must have altered the tone of my voice, 
and you must have perceived it. At other times you were carried 
away by rage, and I could controul you by severity only. ‘These are 
the arts I have practised. It was by this alternation of kindness and 
of rigour that r have conducted you sometimes happy, sometimes 
unhappy, wearied, in truth, but still I have conducted you 
till there is no longer any danger; I have saved you, and my 
happiness is the greater. 

‘ My tears flowed fast while she spoke, and I answered her, 
trembling, that I should be rewarded if I might dare to believe her. 
She interrupted me, and her face reddened as she said, “‘ O thou of 
little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt? My tongue shall never 
reveal whether you have beenas dear to My EYES as to my HEART. 
—but in nothing have I delighted more than in your love; and in 
the immortality which you have given to my name. All that I re- 
quired of you was to moderate your excess. In endeavouring to 
tell me the secret of your soul you told it to all the world. 
Thence arose my coldness. The more you called aloud for pity, 
the more was I constrained by modesty and fear to be silent. 

When Laura was about to leave him, Petrarch asked her if it 
would be long before he should rejoin her, and she departed, 
saying, 

Al creder mio, 
Tu starai in terra senza me gran tempo.’ 
He survived her twenty-six years. 

This piece, which appears by the last expressions to have 
been written in Petrarch’s old age, and which, according to the 
date noted in his manuscript, he finished only four months be- 
fore his death, does not form a part of his lyrical collection. He 
inserted it as an episode in a moral poem which he called the 
‘ Trionfi :’ a series of allegorical visions on the powers of Love, 
Chastity, Death, Talents, Glory, Time and Eternity. The idea is 
borrowed from the Provengal poets, whose works were for the 
most part visions, or pieces of imagination, and constantly descrip- 


tive. The Dream, the Flower and the Leaf, and the House of 


Fame of his contemporary, Chaucer, are of the same kind. 

He considered this work as a great undertaking, and he gave it 
up more than once from the fear that he might be unable to finish 
it.* He applied to it, however, again: he perceived that he had 
failed; but he persevered nevertheless, and left it so disfigured with 





* Magnum opus inceperam in eo genere, sed etatem respiciens substiti—Ad Joh. Bocac. 
Sen. lib. v. ep. 2. 
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various readings, that to complete a copy after his death it was 
necessary to supply much by conjecture. It is only when he is 
speaking of Laura in this poem, that his heart communicates its 
fire to his genius, which had languished more under the disgust of 
life than the length of years. 

He seemed born to create and to destroy by turns with his own 
hands the illusions which were necessary to him, and thus to pay 
dearly the price of those favours which nature, fortune, and the 
world had heaped upon him, without the ordinary deduction of 
great reverses. ‘ My being crowned (he says) has added nothing 
to my knowledge, but it has increased my own discontent, and the 
envy of others.’ His ‘ Africa, an epic poem in Latin, on the 
exploits of Scipio, after having procured him the /aure/, which he 
so eagerly coveted, caused him much secret humiliation, which he 
endeavoured in vain to conceal when this poem was mentioned to 
him. The great object of his ambition was to restore the Latin 
language to its ancient purity. His genius and his ardour were 
equal to the greatness of the undertaking, and he has so far suc- 
ceeded in correcting the taste of Europe, as to acquire the name, 
which he still justly retains, of the restorer of classical literature. 

Had it not been for his Italian poetry, posterity, perhaps, would 
not have remembered with so much gratitude the other literary me- 
rits of this great man, and yet he does not even mention this poetry 
in his Letter to Posterity. ‘To his friends he expresses himself 
ashamed of having devoted his talents to the amusement of women 
and love-sick boys. But his verses were so generally dispersed, 
that it was impossible to recal them in an age m which there was 
a rage for les rimes d'amour. ‘The professional singers, while they 
took great merit to themselves for reciting Petrarch’s verses at 
festivals and in society, often spoiled them; and some which they 
attributed to him were apocryphal. At length he resolved to make 
a selection himself, and to reject those which he considered least 
worthy of him. The pleasure of living his youth over again, of 
meeting Laura in every line, of examining the history of his own 
heart, and perhaps the consciousness which, after all, rarely mis- 
leads authors, respecting the best of their works, induced Petrarch, 
in his old age, to give to his love-verses a perfection which has 
never been attained by any other poet, and which the author himself 
thinks he could not have carried farther. If the drafts did not still 
exist, it would be impossible to imagine the unwearied pains he 
bestowed on the correction of his verses. ‘They are curious mo- 
numents, although they cannot explain the secret which enabled 
this poet to give by long study and meditation that charm to his 
poetry which seems to spring from immediate and irresistible in- 
spiration. 
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The following is a literal translation of a succession of memo- / 


randums in Latin at the head of one of his sonnets. 

‘ I began this by the impulse of the Lord. (Domino jubente). 10th 
September, at the dawn of day, after my morning prayers.’ 

* I must make these two verses over again, singing them, (cantando,) 
and I must transpose them ; 3 o'clock, a. m. 19th October.’ 

‘ This pleases me, (Aoc placet,) 30th October, 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

" No; this does not please me. 20th December in the evening.’ 
and in the middle of his corrections he writes, on laying down his 
pen, 

* I shall return to this again; they call me to supper.’ 

* 18th February towards noon; this is now well—however, look at 
it again.’ 

When any thought occurred to him, he noted it in the midst of his 
verses thus, ‘ Consider this—I had some thoughts of transposing 
these lines, and of making the first verse the last, but I have not 
done it, for the sake of harmony—for the first would be more 
sonorous, and the last less so, which is against rule; the end 
should be more harmonious than the beginning.’ In some places 
he suggests to himself to repeat rather the same words than the 
same ideas. In others he judges it better not to multiply the 
ideas, but to amplify them with other expressions : attende in hoc 
repetitionem verborum non sententiarum, &c. Every verse is 
turned in sevéral different ways; above each phrase and each word 
he frequently places equivalent expressions, in order to examine 
them again ; and it requires a profound knowledge of Italian to 
discover, that, after so many and such perplexing scruples, he has 
always finished, by adopting the most harmonious and the most 
appropriate amongst all the words which appear to be synonymous. 

These laborious corrections gave rise to an opinion, even in the 
life-time of Petrarch, that his verses were the work less of a lover 
than of a poet. It is undoubtedly true that that passion cannot 
be very strong, which we are at leisure to describe. But a man 
of genius ordinarily feels more intensely, and suffers more strongly 
than another ; and for this very reason, when the force of his pas- 
sion has subsided, he retains for a longer period the recollection of 
what it has been, and can more easily imagine himself again under 
its influence. He is thus peculiarly gifted with the faculty of ob- 
serving the secret workings of human nature, as she prevails in his 
own heart, and in the hearts of all mankind. As a man, he feels 
what every other man feels—but as a man of genius, he feels more 
strongly and he remembers more powerfully, and, helped by his 
imagination, he is thus enabled to describe human feelings and bring 
them home to every reader. 

It 
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It is true that no writer can make us sympathize iu suffer- 
ings which he has not felt, nor, at the moment that he does feel 
them, can he examine the workings of his own heart or those 
of others. But the lyrical poetry of Petrarch, which may be 
read in the course of three days, was written at different and dis- 
tant periods, and it contains the history of his feelings during 
the whole of his life, from his first interview with Laura. No 
doubt many of the pieces were conceived at moments when he was 
under the immediate influence of his passion, but they were perfected 
many years afterwards ; and if his mind had experienced no inter- 
vals of calm, the poet would never have been able to execute those 
conceptions, and still less to correct them. 

Thus, although the harmony, elegance, and perfection of his 
poetry, are evidently the result of long meditation, its conceptions 
and pathos sprang always from the sudden inspiration of a real and 
powerful passion: and from the perusal of the numerous let- 
ters of Petrarch, we can deduce almost to a certainty—that, by 
dwelling perpetually on the same ideas, and by allowing his mind 
to prey incessantly on itself, the whole train of his feelings and re- 
flections acquired one strong character and tone, and if he was 
ever able to suppress them for a time, they returned to him with 
increased violence :—that, to tranquillise this agitated state of his 
mind, he, in the first instance, communicated, in a free and loose 
manner, all that he thought and felt, in his correspondence with his 
intimate friends—that he afterwards reduced these narratives, with 
more order and description, into Latin verse—and that he lastly 
perfected them, with a greater profusion of imagery and more har- 
mony, in those Italian verses, the composition of which served as a 
palliative to all his afflictions. 


* Non ho se non quest’ una 
Via da celare |’ angoscioso pianto.’—P. 1. son. 81. 


We may thus understand the accord which prevails in his poetry 
between nature and art; between vehement passion and a calm me- 
ditation ; between depth and perspicuity ; between the accuracy of 
fact and the magic of invention. 

It is precisely because the poetry of Petrarch originally sprang 
from his heart, that his passion never seems cold and feigned, not- 
withstanding the elegance of his style, and the metaphysical eleva- 
tion of his thoughts. In the movement of Laura’s eyes, he sees a 
light which points out the way to heaven ; 

* Gentil mia donna, io veggio 
Nel mover de’ vostri occhi un dolce lume 
Che mi mostra la via che al ciel conduce.’—P. 1. canz. 9. 


he exclaims that her beauty existed in the conceptions of the Divi- 
nity 
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nity before the creation of the universe: that heaven and nature 
have united their efforts, to exhibit their fairest work in Laura ; 
that the atmosphere became smiling and luminous at her approach ; 
that Laura came invested with all her virtues from the planet which 
she inhabited before she descended on earth; that the air whicli is 
breathed around her is purified by the celestial radiance of her 
countenance ; and that, while we fix our eyes on her, every sensual 
desire is extinguished : 
* L’ aer percosso da suoi dolci rai 

S’ infiamma d’ onestate—— 

Basso desir non é ch’ ivi si senta, 

Ma @’ onor, di virtute. Or quando mai 

Fu per somma belta vil voglia spenta ?—P. 1. son, 120. 
still he is always natural. Few lovers could have conceived 
these ideas—yet, the fire and facility with which they are ex- 
pressed render them instantly familiar to the imagination of every 
reader. 

The poets who preceded Petrarch adorned their works with 
this philosophy of love; but they sought rather to be admired than 
to be understood. Guido Cavalcante, the intimate friend of Dante, 
professes that he does not expect to be read, except by elevated 
minds. 

‘ Perch’ io non spero ch’ uom di basso core 
A tal ragione porti conoscenza.” 

This canzone, which begins, Donna mi prega, has had some cele- 
brated commentators, among others, Pico della Mirandola, but it 
has not been made more intelligible. Dante has himself com- 
mented on his own love-verses, an example which Lorenzo de’ 
Medici followed two centuries afterwards. If some passages in 
Petrarch are obscure, the reader has not time to doubt about 
. them, so much is he hurried along by the warmth and passion of 
the lover. The more abstract ideas appear inspired rather by the 
supernatural beauty of Laura than by the metaphysical theories 
of philosophy; aud, if they seem sometimes extravagant, we 
ascribe them less to the invention of the poet, than to the impas- 
sioned imagination of the lover. They are visions which we can- 
not ridicule, and to which we readily lend our belief, because they 
are the visions of the heart. 

No writer insinuates himself so closely into the inmost folds of 
the breast as Petrarch. He recals to us every little circumstance 
of our passion—the pains—the pleasures—the hopes—the fears, 
and often, by a single word, awakes in the minds of those who have 
loved, a crowd of feelings almost imperceptible, which they had 
never observed, or which they had forgotten. The sublimity of 
his style, and the elevation of his thoughts, so far from repelling 
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us, draw us to him, because he seems to employ all his talents in 
making us the spectators and companions of his happiness or of 
his misery : 
* Qui cantd dolcemente; e qui s’assise : 
Qui si revolse, e qui ritenne il passo ; 
Qui co’ begli occhi mi trafisse il core ; 
Qui disse una parola, e qui sorrise ; 
Qui cangid il viso—In questi pensier’, lasso, 
Notte e di tiemmi il signor nostro Amore.’—P. 1. son. 89. 
But it is in the expression of grief, above all feelings, that Pe- 
trarch enters into every heart. Neatness of expression, delicacy 
of sentiment, Platonic ecstasy, all yield to the violence of his 
grief; and in the greater part of the poetry which he addressed to 
Laura, after her death, we find the most violent conflict, of nature 
with despair—of passion with religion. ‘The remembrance of his 
love and the remorse of his guilty desires penetrated his heart, and 
we sometimes see him ready to destroy himself, and checked by 
the fear only of passing from one misery to a greater :— 
* Con le mie mani avrei gid posto in terra 
Queste membra dogliose e questo incarco : 
Ma perch’ io temo che sarebbe un varco 
Di pianto in pianto e d’una in altra guerra.” 
The collection of his verses to Laura concludes with one of the most 
beautiful of his odes, addressed to the Virgin, in which, with a pathos 
that no poet ever surpassed, he implores, through her assistance, 
that he may cease, in his old age, to lament over the ashes of one 
who had filled his life with dangers and with tears. When he 
implores consolation from heaven, from mankind, and from every 
object that surrounds him, our sympathy for the man makes us 
almost forget the admiration he commands as a poet; because we 
see, that, like every one who is extremely miserable, he fancies that 
he has inspired all nature with his own affliction :— 
Poor solitary bird, that pour’st thy lay, 
Or haply mournest the sweet season gone; 
As chilly night and winter hurry on: 
And daylight fades, and summer flies away ; 
If as the cares that swell thy little throat, 
Thou knew’st alike the woes that wound my rest, 
Oh, thou would’st house thee in this kindred breast, 
And mix with mine thy melancholy note. 
Yet little know I our’s are kindred ills: 
She still may live, the object of thy song: 
Not so for me stern death or heaven wills! 
But the sad season, and less grateful hour, 
And of past joy and sorrow thoughts that throng, 
Prompt my full heart this idle lay to pour.—Lady Dacre. 
Although this kind of poetry had been in use with the Sicilians 
and 
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and the Provengals for more than two centuries, and Dante had 
-brought almost to perfection the Canzone, a sort of majestic ode, 
the character and form of which belong exclusively to the Italians, 
Petrarch subsequently managed it in a way, that no other person 
has been able to approach. The system of Italian music by 
counterpoint had been established three centuries before his time 
by Guido d’ Arezzo, though it had not then been rendered so re- 
fined and complicated as it is now. Poetry was not in those days 
the mere caput mortuum of music; and the human voice, instead 
of being a subordinate instrument in the orchestra, filled the most 
prominent part, and was accompanied by instruments only as far 
as was necessary to support it, and to regulate its modulations. 
The poetry which was accompanied by music might then strike 
the ear with less astonishment, but it spoke more forcibly to the 
heart and to the mind. Petrarch poured forth his verses to the 
sounds of his lute, which he bequeathed in his will to a friend ; 
and his voice was sweet, flexible, and of great compass.* No 
Italian poet possesses in an equal degree the power of preserving, 
and at the same time of diversifying the numbers of his verses 
—their melody is perpetual, and it never wearies us. His 
canzoni contain stanzas sometimes of twenty lines; he has con- 
densed them, however, in such a manner, as to allow the voice to 
rest at the end of every three or four verses, and to manage the 
recurrence of the same rhyme, and the same musical notes, at in- 
tervals sufficiently long to avoid monotony, and sufficiently short to 
preserve harmony. It is, not difficult, therefore, to yield our belief 
to Filippo Villani, when he assures us that the musical modulation 
of the poetry which Petrarch addressed to Laura was so sweet 
that it was on the lips of all the world. 

Metastasio, to please the musicians and the public of his day, 
and to gratify the delicacy of his own taste, has reduced his lan- 
guage and versification to so limited a number of words, phrases, 
and cadences, that they seem always the same, and his poetry often 
produces the effect of a musical instrument, which conveys no ideas, 
though its melody is. delightful. Petrarch, on the contrary, has 
vigorously grasped, and tastefully used all the abundance of words 
—all the variety of rhythm—all the graces of the Italian language. 
At the same time that he employs the materials in which it abounds, 
he seems to create it afresh—for it was in reality both native and 
foreign to him. When he was only eight years old he was taken 
into France, where he passed all his youth, and the greater portion 
of his life. His parents, from whom he might have acquired the 
Tuscan idiom, died when he had only just ceased to be a boy. In 
the frequent journeys which he made into Italy, he lived every- 





* Doctus insuper lyra miré cecinit—Fuit vocis sonore atque redundantis suavitatis 
tante atque dulcedinis. Phil. Villani, Vit. Pet, 
where 
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where for considerable periods, except at Florence, where he re- 
sided only three or four weeks. All the love-poetry of his prede- 
cesssors, except that of Dante and Cino, wants both sweetness of 
language and of rhythm ; but the sweetness of Petrarch’s verses is 
accompanied with a variety, a warmth, and a glow, which even 
Dante and Cino never knew. In order to form a style which should 
be quite his own, he assures us that he would never possess a copy 
of Dante’s great poem,* whose style he affected to despise. In 
his old age, he repented having devoted his studies to an ancient 
language, in which there were already so many inimitable writers, 
instead of cultivating a new one, in which he might have left mo- 
dels of every sort of composition.+ His great power, in fact, in a 
language which he had cultivated so little, is one of those secret 
wonders which genius works unconsciously even in him who pos- 
sesses it; as seeds which chance has scattered in some congenial 
spot will sometimes spontaneously quicken to greater excellence, 
than the most industrious art could have effected in a less favoured 
soil. ; 

In the facility of forming new and evident images of the most 
familiar or abstract ideas, through the means of metaphor, Pe- 
trarch is as happy as he is original. To express the common- 
place thought, ‘ that his poetry and the beauty of Laura would be 
remembered after their death,’ he says, 

* Ch’ io veggio nel pensier, dolce mio foco, 
Fredda una lingua e duo begli occhi spenti 
Rimaner dopo noi pien’ di faville.’—P. 1. son. 170. 
and he has been imitated by Gray, who very happily combines great 
severity of taste, with great boldness of expression. 
‘ Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 

If Petrarch had not too frequently repeated his favourite hyper- 
boles—if he had not too often compared Laura to the sun, his nu- 
merous plagiarists would not have been so much noticed; nor 
would Salvator Rosa have had occasion to complain, in his Satires, 
that their metaphors— 

* — il Sole han consumato.’ 
The everlasting play on the word L’aura, and Laura, signifying 
both the air and the laurel, the metamorphosis of Daphne into 
Laura, &c. &c.; jeux de mots et d’esprit, with which Madame de 
Geolis is delighted, on the authority of one of the most celebrated 





* See Boccaccio’s Epistle to Petrarch, begiming, ‘ Italie jam certus honos. 

+ Ifthe letters of Petrarch had been written in Italian, we should undoubtedly have 
possessed some prose as inimitable as his poetry. Two letters written with his own 
hand, now existing in the library of Lord Holland, are the only specimens we have seen, 
and the only ones which perhaps exist of his Italian prose, which is not only deficient 
in purity and elegance, but in grammatical exactness. 
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critics of Italy, have, we know, found many admirers.* We, how- 
ever, cannot help pitying a great poet, who with such delicacy and 
ardour of mind, and with a judgment so difficult and so refined, 
could amuse himself with val cold affectations. But even Petrarch 
was compelled to discharge the unfortunate duty of almost all 
writers—of sacrificing their own taste to that of their contempora- 
ries. He ingrafted in his verses the agudezzas, ternuras, y conceptos 
of the Spanish poets, and was deservedly accused of plagiarism. We 
formerly possessed, says an historian of Valencia, ‘ a famous poet 
named Mossen Jordi; and Petrarch, born a hundred years after, 
robbed him of his rhymes, and sold them in Italian to the world 
as his own: of which I could convince him in many passages ; 
however, I shall be contented with quoting only a few lines: 
Mossen Jordi. 
E non he pau, e no tinc quim guerreig ; 
Vol sobre I’ ciel, et nom’ movi de terra; 
E no estrench res, e tot lo mon abras— 
Oy he de mi, e vul a altri gran be— 
Si no es Amor, donchs az6 que sera? 
Petrarch. 
Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra ; 
E volo sopra il cielo, e giaccio in terra ; 
E nulla stringo, e tutto il mondo abbraccio—Son. 103. p. 1. 
Ed ho in odio me stesso ed amo altrui,— 
S’ amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’io sento?—-Son. 101. p. 1. 
Whether Petrarch, besides these, has availed himself of other 
Spanish passages, is impossible for us to decide. He has inserted 
here and there various ideas evidently borrowed from the Provene 
gals, and, although he has often embellished them, they displease, 
precisely because they do not harmonize with the solemn and pro- 
found, and impassioned tenour of his own style. The following 
sonnet, in which Petrarch, if he did not borrow the thoughts, imitated 
the amorous lamentations of the French Troubadours, will give 
perhaps a less imperfect idea of their poetry, which may be com- 
pared to a mosaic of antithesis. 
If faith most true, a heart that cannot feign, , 
If love’s sweet languishment and chasten’d thought, 
And wishes pure by nobler feelings taught, 
If in a labyrinth wanderings long and vain, 
If on the brow each pang pourtray’d to bear, 
Or from the heart low broken sounds to draw, 
With-held by shame, or checked by pious awe, 
If on the faded cheek love’s hue to wear, 
If than myself to hold one far more dear, 
If sighs that cease not, tears that ever flow 
Wrung from the heart by all love’s various woe ; 
* Gravina, Ragione Poetica.—hb. ii. sect. 27 and 28. 
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In absence if consumed, and chilled when near, 
If these be ills in which I waste my prime, 
Tho’ I the sufferer be, your's, lady, is the crime.— Lady Dacre. 

Petrarch’s imitations, however, are comparatively very few, and 
they are easily to be distinguished from the thoughts which origi- 
nally flowed from his own soul. He borrowed ‘but little from 
the classics ; and the few passages we meet with from Virgil, Ovid, 
and Horace, were suggested to him more by remembrance than by 
any design of imitation. ‘The real passion which breathes iwthe line 
of Sappho becomes gaiety and gallantry in the verses of Horace : 

* Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem’—— 
Petrarch, although he did not read Greek, nor were the fragments 
of Sappho yet known, gave back to those images the warmth which 
Horace had chilled, and by adding the sigh to the smile, and to the 
words of his mistress, shows that even Sappho had not finished 
the picture. 
* Per divina bellezza indarno mira 

Chi gli occhi di costei giammai non vide— 

Chi non sa come dolce ella sospira 

E come dolce parla e dolce ride.’-—P. 1. son. 

Neither could the sensuality of the love of the Romans and the 
Greeks be combined with the feeling of Petrarch’s poetry. Many 
of his finest imitations are drawn from the sacred writings, which 
we do not know that any critic has as yet perceived, although 
every one may easily observe how deeply his passion was im- 
bued with religion. 

His religious elevation in love-poetry borders, however, on 
profaneness. To dissipate Laura’s jealousy, he compares his 
eagerness to find her resemblance in the faces of beautiful wo- 
men, to the devotion of a pilgrim gazing at the image of the Sa- 
viour. 

* Movesi 'l vecchierel canuto e bianco 

Del dolce loco ov’ ha sua eta fornita, 

E dalla famigliuola sbigottita 

Che vede ’l caro padre venir manco : 
Indi, traendo poi I’ antico fianco 

Per I’ estreme giornate di sua vita, 

Quanto pid pyo col buon voler s’ aita, 

Rotto dagli anni e dal camino stanco : 
E viene a Roma seguendo ‘I desio 

Per mirar la sembianza di Colui 

Ch’ ancor lassi. nel Ciel vedere spera; 
Cosi, lasso, talor vo cercand’ io, 

Donna, quant’ é possibile, in altrui 

La desiata vostra forma vera. 
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We must, however, remark that the grand and solemn forms under 
which Love is represerted by the Italian poets, belong more to the 
mystic philosophy than to the popular mythology of the ancients. 
Tasso, who in his love-poetry yields only to Petrarch, and who 
possessed in a greater degree the power of generalization, has con- 
densed into a few lines the image of Love as it is represented by 
Plato. 

* Amore alma é del mondo: Amore é mente 

Che volge in ciel per corso obliquo il sole ; 
E gli error de’ pianeti e le carole 
Van di sua lira al suon veloci e lente. 

L’ aria, |’ acqua, la terra, il foco ardente 
Misti alle forme dell’ immensa mole 
Nutre il suo spirto; es’ uom s’ allegra e duole 
Opra é d’ amore, osperi anco e pavente.” 

Love, in this description, is not the blind child of whose wan 
tonness Anacreon and Horace delight to complain, but a deity, 
in full vigour, whose sight is deep and clear, whose wounds are 
not inflicted by chance or by caprice, and who commands resigna- 
tion, because he executes those laws to which heaven and earth are 
alike subject: 

* Dura legge d’ Amor !- ma benché obliqua, 
Servar conviensi; perd ch’ ella aggiunge 
Di cielo in terra, universale, antiqua.’—Trionf. c. 3. 

Many writers have exhausted their imagination and ransacked 
popular tradition to celebrate the retreat, and to disfigure the pas- 
sion of Petrarch. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Val- 
cluse point out the height on which Laura’s chateau was situated, 
from which she could converse with her lover by signals; and the 
Abbé Delille discovers the very grotto which afforded a secret 
retreat, and the tree which lent its shade to this happy couple : 

‘ Une grotte écartée avait frappé mes yeux: 
Grotte sombre, dis-moi si tu les vis heureux? 
M’écriai-je ! Un vieux tronc bordoit-il le rivage ? 
Laure avoit reposé sous son antique ombrage. —Jardins, ch. 3. 
A lady, whose verses are very generally repeated in France, goes 
still farther than the Abbé: 
* Dans cet antre profond, ov, sans d’autres témoins, 
Laure sut par de tendres soins 
De l’amoureux Pétrarque adoucir le martyre ; 
Dans cet antre od I’amour tant de fois fut vainqueur-—— 
Il exprima si bien sa peine, son ardeur, 
Que Laure, malgré sa rigueur, 
Lécouta, plaignit sa langueur, 
Et fit peut-étre plus encore. —Mme. Deshouliéres, Ep. sur Vauc. 
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Lorsqu’on le fait passer, tout passe, says La Fontaine. But 
the fact is that Petrarch, so far from coder Laura at Vaucluse, 
retired thither ‘ in the hope,’ as he says, ‘ to extinguish by solitude 
and study the flame which was. consuming him. Unfortunate 
wretch !—the remedy served only to exasperate the disease.’ In 
another letter, dated from Vaucluse, he writes,—‘ Here my eyes, 
which have dwelt too much on beauty at Avignon, can perceive 
nothing but the heavens, the rocks, and the waters ; here I am at 
variance with all my senses. Melodious words no longer delight 
my ears—I hear nothing. but the lowing of cattle. On one side 
are the birds warbling—on the other are the waters roaring or 
murmuring. Nothing can be more agreeable—nothing more un- 
common than my two gardens. I am angry that there should be 
any thing like them out of Italy. But the vicinity of Avignon 
poisons all !"**—‘ When I think of her—and when is it that I do 
not think of her ?—I look around my solitude, my eyes bathed in 
tears: I feel that I am one of those unfortunate beings whose pas- 
sion can feed on memory alone—who has no consolation but his 
tears—but who still desires to weep alone.’ 

Solitude, which often leads impassioned minds to dream over 
all the excesses of sorrow and of joy, only increased and exaspe- 
rated the disturbed thoughts of Petrarch: and, if he endeavoured 
to fix their wanderings to the contemplation of the real condition 
of human life, his sorrow became only more intense. 

‘ Di pensier in pensier; di monte in monte 
Mi guida Amor— 
Per alti monti e per selve aspre trovo 
Qualche riposo ; ogni abitato loco 
E* nemico mortal degli occhi miei ; 
Ad ogni passo nasce un pensier nuovo 
Della mia donna ; che sovente in gioco 
Gira il tormento— 
Or potrebb’ esser vero? or come? or quando ?’—P. 1, 

¢ I shall not be believed, but what I relate is true. Often in 
retired spots, when 1 fancied myself alone, I have seen her appear 
from the trunk of a tree, from the mouth of a cavern, from a 
cloud, from 1 know not where—fear fixed me to the spot—I knew 
not what became of me nor where to go.’ At other times the 
same illusion would delight him even to ecstasy; and be would 
fancy himself amidst the eternal joys of paradise, when, in his ima- 
gination, his eyes met the eyes of Laura, and he saw them brighten 
with a smile of love—a situation which be has described in three 
lines which no translation can render, and to which no criticism 
can do justice: 





* Famil. lib. xxii. ep. 8. 
VOL. XXIV. NO. XLVIIT. NWN ‘ Pace 
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‘ Pace tranquilla senza alcuno affanno, 
Simile a quella ch’ é nel cielo eterna, 

Move dal loro innamorato riso,—P. . canz. 10, st. 5. 

In one of these moments of entrancement, he sees Laura rise 
from the clear water of the Sorga, repose on its banks, or walk 
on its waves. 

¢ Or in forma di Ninfa o d’ altra Diva 

Che dal pid chiaro fondo di Sorga esca, 

E pongasi a sedere in su la riva; 

Or I’ ho veduta su per I’ erba fresca 

Calcare i fior come una donna viva,’—P, 2. son. 13. 
But the night dissipated these visions ; 
* Ma lasso! ogni dolor che il di m’ adduce 

Cresce qualor s’ invia ’ 

Per partirsi da noi |’ eterna luce.’—P. 1. canz. 5. st. 1. 
and his disturbed imagination, in the hours of solitude and dark- 
ness, clothed that object with terror, which it had delighted to de- 
corate and adorn during the day—* Thrice I saw her in the night, 
and my limbs were chilled with fear: I arose, trembling, with the 
earliest dawn to quit a house where every thing inspired me with 
terror. I climbed the heights, 1 trod the woods, looking on every 
side to see if the image which had disturbed my repose followed: 
my steps—I could feel myself no where in safety.* We have 
translated this passage from one of his Latin works; but when he 
expresses the same in Italian, a single line is sufficient to touch the 
feelings of every reader, who has experienced violent passions in 
solitude. 

* Tal paura ho di ritrovarmi solo.’—P. 1. son. 98. 

A strong sense of religion maintained in Petrarch’s mind a con- 
stant struggle with his passions, and, gaining force from action, 
served only to irritate his love and to disturb his mind, the facul- 
ties of which were vehement rather than vigorous. The most 
ordinary actions, the most indifferent occurrences were sufficient 
to fix him in a train of reflections and regrets, which he was 
obliged to appease by pouring them forth to others. Having felt 
himself one day exhausted and out of breath before he could 
reach the top of a mountain, which he was attempting to climb, 
he wrote to a friend: ‘ I compared the state of my soul, which 
desires to gain heaven, but walks not in the way to it, to that of 
my body, which had so many difficulties in attaining the top of the 
mountain, notwithstanding the curiosity which caused me to at- 
tempt it. These reflexions inspired me with more strength and 
courage. If, said I, I have undergone so much labour and fatigue 
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that my body may be nearer to heaven, what ought I not to do 
and to suffer, that my soul also may arrive there? * Iv some of 
his works, he seems to be talking to himself from the fear of open- 
ing his heart to others; but, as soon as he felt disposed to give 
himself to society, he conversed with the utmost freedom—‘ If 
I seem to my friends,’ says he, ‘ to be a great talker, it is because 
I see them seldom, and then I talk as much in a day as will com- 
pensate for the silence of a year. In the judgment of many of 
them I express myself clearly and strongly ; but in my own opi- 
nion my language is feeble and obscure, for I could never impose 
on myself the task of being eloquent in conversation. I have never 
liked dinners, and have always considered it as troublesome as it is 
useless to invite or be invited to them ; but nothing gives me more 
pleasure than any one dropping in on me at my meals, and I never 
eat alone if I can help it.+ But he liked his friends better at a 
distance than near; and even in his youth, when the heart is open 
and confiding, and he really wished to live with them, he was 
always afraid of discovering their defects.{—In his frequent visits 
to Italy he always fixed himself in a sort of hermitage, where he 
continued to compose whole volumes, exclaiming all the while, 
that he was only losing his time, but that he must do something to 
forget himself—On the table where I dine; he says, and by the 
side of my bed, I have all the materials for writing; and, when 1 
awake in the dark, I write, although I am unable to read the next 
morning what I have written.’§— During the latter years of his 
life, he always slept with a lighted lamp near him, and rose exactly at 
midnight.—‘ Like a wearied traveller,’ he adds, ‘ I quicken my pace 
in proportion as I approach the term of my journey. I read and 
I write, night and day—it is my only consolation. My eyes are 
heavy with watching, my hand is wearied with writing, and my 
heart is worn with care. I desire to be known to posterity; if I 
cannot succeed, I may be known to my own age, or at léast to my 
friends. It would have satisfied me to have known myself, but in 
that I shall never succeed.’ 

Politics affected him as unfortunately as love, religion and glory. 
With a great desire to mix in public affairs he despaired of them, 
because he could not make his fellow-citizens contemporaries of 
Scipio. To his regrets that he had not been born in earlier ages 
we owe his incessant study of the ancients, among whom he was 
resdlved to live, at least in his mind, that he might the more effec- 





* Famil. lib. iv. ep. 1. oa sre 

+ Fanil. ib. x. ep. 15. Epist. ad Post. ¢ Famil. lib. iv. ep. 1. 

§ This passage is taken from the 14th of those Letters which are not to be found 
amongst Petrarch’s works. The manuscript is preserved in the Library of Saint Mark, 
at Venice. 
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tually detach himself from the present generation. Whenever he 
writes to Ludovic, to Francis, or to Lello di Stefano, his most in- 
timate friends, or when he speaks of ‘them, he always calls them 
Socrates, Simonides and Lelius; and he would probably himself 
have adopted the name of some illustrious ancient if the same 
vanity which made him covet the admiration of the world had not 
also made him dread its ridicule. When Cola di Rienzo, the son of 
an inn-keeper, stirred up the people of Rome, and took the title of 
Nicolas’ the Severe and the Clement—the Tribune of Liberty, 
Peace and Justice—the illustrious Liberator of the Holy Roman 
Republic, Petrarch gave him his praise and his advice.* A few 
months afterwards he experienced the humiliation of hearing that 
his hero, having murdered some of the nobles and starved the popu- 
lace, had fled from Rome, like a coward and a traitor. e re- 
ceived this news when he was on his road to Italy, and the letter 
which he wrote on the occasion does more honour to his patriotism 
than to his wisdom. ‘ The Tribune’s letter fell, he says, ‘ like a 
thunderbolt upon me. On which ever side I turn I see reason to 
despair—Rome torn to pieces—Italy defaced! What will become 
of me in this public calamity? Let others lend their wealth, their 
power, their advice—as for me, I can give only my tears.’+ 
When this event happened Petrarch was forty-three years old ; 
and he could not help seeing that the age in which he lived had 
greatly contributed to precipitate Italy into that state of inaction 
and debasement, from which she has never again risen. The popes 
and the emperors, in abandoning that country for sixty years, had 
left her a prey to the intrigues of France; the Guelphs no longer 
took up arms, under the influence of the church, to maintain the 
popular rights against the feudataries of the empire ; the Ghibellins 
no longer allied themselves with the emperors, to preserve the 
privileges of the great land proprietors; the nobles had been extir- 
pated; small republics, governed by merchants or by the leaders 
of factions, without ancestors to imitate, without generosity of sen- 
timent, without military education, carried on their intestine feuds 
by calumny and confiscation; and opposed their external enemies 
by mercenary troops: the popes and the cardinals, vigilantly 
watched at Avignon, became the accomplices, sometimes forced 
but often voluntary, of France, who, to usurp as much as she 
could in the South of Italy, stirred up the factions of the Guelphs 
to all the extravagances and excesses of democracy; French 
princes reigned at Naples, and were the masters of the Mediterra- 
nean. The mountains of Savoy were not yet so easy to surmount, 





* See amongst others a long letter to Rienzi, page 535 of the Bale edition ; and 
amongst his Latin verses, Eclogue 5th, 
+ Famil. lib. vii. c. 5. to Lelius, 
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while the emperors of Germany were able to penetrate into Italy 
by the passes of the Tyrol, and the leaders of the Ghibelline 
faction were thus enabled to preserve their preponderance in 
Lombardy. Venice herself, notwithstanding the democratic con- 
stitution which she had enjoyed for nine centuries, having grown 
rich by commerce, began to govern herself aristocratically ; but 
being surrounded by the sea, she was exempted from the necessity 
of confiding her armies to a single patrician, who, while he de- 
fended her from foreign invasion, would have subjected her to the 
domestic yoke of a military dictatorship—a dictatorship, which, 
during the lifetime of Petrarch, was rendered perpetual and here- 
ditary in all the northern states of Italy. The other countries of 
Europe were exhausted by the crusades, which had just ceased ; 
the wild and enterprising fanaticism of religion had dwindled into 
a gloomy and suspicious superstition; and being no longer able to 
pour forth armies for the purpose of spreading it in Syria, it was 
deemed necessary to maintain its authority and influence in Italy, 
by the dark and mysterious means of the ‘ Holy Inquisition.’ Several 
of the popes who filled the chair of Rome about this period, had 
been originally monks of the cruel order of St. Dominic, the 
founder of that accursed tribunal ; and those who succeeded during 
the next sixty years, were prelates of France, corrupted by the 
luxury of their country. The terror which had been spread by 
the monks was followed by the sale c* ":.‘ulgences and the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilees, instituted abo: . ths time by Boniface VILL 
As the church was no longer able to employ the riches which it de- 
rived from these sources, in political projects, the sovereign pon- 
tiffs became more avaricious and less ambitious ; and, instead of 
dispensing kingdoms, employed the benefices of the church to 
maintain a splendid and Juxurious court at Avignon, and to enrich 
their relations in France. ‘The nations, though disturbed, were 
not in a condition to accomplish revolutions, States were aggran- 
dized more by cunning than by force, and their rulers became 
less violent and more treacherous. The hardy crimes of the bar- 
barous ages which had gone by, gave place by degrees to the in- 
sidious vices of civilization. ‘The cultivation of classical literature 
had improved the general taste, and added to the stores of eru- 
dition; but it had at the same time enervated the boldness and 
originality of natural talent; and those who might have been in- 
imitable writers in their own language, were satisfied to consume 
their lives in becoming the pedantic imitators of the Latins. Such 
are the concise annals of Italy, during the half century from the 
death of Dante to the death of Petrarch. 
Although no one has yet equalled the ode which Petrarch ad- 
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dressed to the princes of Italy, when they were about to spill their 
blood for the aggrandizement of foreign powers, 

‘ Italia mia, benché il parlar sia indarno’—P. 1. canz. 16. 
all the Italian poets, for five centuries, have considered it their 
bounden duty to write on the same subject, and to oppose their 
lamentations and imprecations to the more efficacious strength of 
arrayed armies. have not imitated with so much boldness 
Petrarch’s invectives against the popes, which, while they have 
rendered him infamous amongst the French Roman Catholics, 
two centuries afterwards raised his ‘credit and authority amongst 
the Protestants. ‘The father of Petrarch, though a Ghibellin, had 
taken refuge at Avignon, in the hopes of providing for his children 
in the church; but Petrarch continued during his whole life to 
complain and lament that he had no country but the land of his 
exile—‘ the new Babylon, where the ministers of God were held 
in captivity.’ Cecile de Commenge, Vicomtesse de ‘Turenne, 
secretly bartered her charms to Clement VI. by selling to the pub- 
lic his temporal benefits and spiritual indulgences. Other popes 
have probably been even more profane than he was, but no one 
ever had a mistress so avaricious and so shameless. Never did 
luxury and licentiousness prevail so publicly and so ostentatiously 
in the pontifical palace. Petrarch shuddered at it, and he describes 
it in a way to make his readers shudder. ‘ All that is related of 
the two Babylons—that of Syria and that of Egypt—all that is 
said of the four labyrinths; of Avernus, of ‘Tartarus, is nothing in 
comparison to this hell of Avignon ;* priests bending beneath the 
weight of years, dancing with their naked adulteresses round the 
altar, and Belzebub in the midst, exhibiting to them in mirrors 
their lascivious forms.’+ ‘This also is one of the innumerable pas- 
sages which are to be found in the most private correspondence of 
Petrarch, and translated at the same time in his Italian verses ; 

* Per le camere tue fanciulle, e vecchi, 
Vanno trescando; e Belzebub in mezzo 
Co’ mantici, col foco, e con gli specchi.’—P. 1. son. 105. 


Petrarch first entered the house of the Cardinal Colonna as his 
chaplain, but he was soon considered as an independent friend, so 
much so, that Stefano Colonna, the head of the family of the 
greatest power at Rome, and of the greatest influence at Avignon, 
regarded him as his own son. His influence over the great is one 
of the most extraordinary and inexplicable traits of his character. 





* Epist. sine tit. 10. 

+ ‘Spectat hac Satan ridens, atque impari tripudio delectatus, interque decrepitos 
et pucllas nudas arbiter sedens, stupet plus illos agere quam se hortari ; ac ne quis rebus 
torpor obrepat, ipse interim et seniles lumbos stimulis incitat et cecum peregrinis folli- 
bus ignem ciet.’ 
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Tn all his writings, not a single expression of servility is to be found ; 
and if he ever eulogizes the powerful, it is in reply to the praises 
which they had conferred on him. Often, and while he was still a 
young man, he addressed severe remonstrances and advice to his 
benefactors, persons venerable from their station and their years. 
His veracity was inflexible, and not to be shaken even by his vanity. 
Although we may perceive every moment that he was gratified at 
possessing illustrious friends, all the actions of his life attest, what 
he himself asserts, ‘ that if the great desired his society, they must 
accommodate themselves to his humour ; and that he always had a 
sovereign contempt for riches.’ The princes of Italy spontaneously 
procured for him ecclesiastical benefices, and sought his opinions on 
political subjects. He did not consider himself unequal to afford 
them advice, but rather than stoop to the wishes and purposes of a 
court, he was always ready to resign his preferment. He would 
never take holy orders, that he might not be in a condition to ac- 
cept bishoprics; and he refused the office of apostolical secretary, 
under both Clement VI. and Innocent VI.* cc bull, by which 
the first of these popes conferred on him an additional benefice, it 
is expressly declared, that Petrarch had not solicited it; and the 
poet did not therefore consider that any obligation was imposed on 
him by these benefits, to restrain the vehemence of his pen. He 
was always more ready to confer than to accept favours; and Boc- 
caccio was amongst those friends who experienced the effects of his 
liberality.+ When his presents were declined, he attached some 
verses to them, which compelled his friends to accept them; and 
he distributed his Italian poetry as alms amongst professional 
rhymers and singers. He always lived moderately, but as his for- 
tune increased, he augmented the number of. servants and tran- 
scribers, whom he always took with him on his journeys; and he 
kept more horses to carry his books. ‘These books he left to the 
senate of Venice, and he was the founder of the library of St, 
Marc. 

Although he possessed a house in almost every country where he 
had an ecclesiastical benefice, he seemed to have none, and to be 
ever regretting his hermitage of Vaucluse. He lived there, with 
few interruptions, ten years during Laura’s lifetime, and he often 
returned there after her death. ‘The last time he resided there two 
years, and there he wrote his Letéer to Posterity,which concludes 
with these words :—‘ I am again in France, not to see what I have 
already seen a thousand times, but to dissipate weariness and dis- 
quietude, as invalids seek to do, by change of place.’ On every 
suspicion of troubles, of war, or of epidemical disease, he endea- 
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vours to justify his wandering life. ‘It is not to avoid death that 
I thus wander on the earth, but to seek if there be any corner in 
which tranquillity may be found.’ His aversion to medicine, which 
he exposes with less apathy than Montagne, and with less ridicule 
than Moliére, but with more vehemence and a fuller conviction 
than either of them, is a sufficient proof that he had no pusillani- 
mous attachment to life; but whilst he aspired to heaven, he was 
not indifferent to this world. While he complained that men ran 
after him, he could not be ignorant, that, by perpetually leaving a 
country and returning to it, he must occasion regret and excite 
curiosity ; and that the only means which an author can take that 
he may not be troubled by others, is to say very little of himself. 
The letters which Petrarch wrote when he was.on his travels as 
a young man, deserve to be placed amongst those of the earliest 
and most enlightened travellers of Europe; and we still reap the 
benefit of the medals and the classics which he discovered in the 
convents of France and Germany. But as he advanced in life, 
he became more wrapped in the contemplation of himself. On 
comparing the actual condition of mankind, with the perfection 
to which he aspired, he considered them unworthy of his study; 
but he must still have attached some importance to the human 
race, for, had he been capable of really despising them, he would 
not have experienced that constant necessity to change his abode ; 
to immure himself in solitude ; to complain of the folly and igno- 
“a of society, and of the ties by which nature has bound us all 
to life. 

The death of Laura and of the friends of his youth—the shame- 
ful defeat of Cola di Rienzo—the height of corruption in the 
church—and the plague which desolated the south of Europe— 
all concurred to overwhelm him with affliction in the course of a 
few months. From that time his meditations on eternity wholly 
occupied his thoughts; and prompted him to pursue a plan of 
wisdom, which was unsuited to his restless soul. He conceived— 
* that to cure all his miseries he must study them night and day 
—that to pursue steadily, and to accomplish effectually this pro- 
ject, he must renounce all other desires—and that the only meaus 
of arriving at a total oblivion of life, was to reflect perpetually on 
death.* ‘The power of executing his resolutions was not equal 
to his ardour in planning them; and his faculties were exhausted by 
conflicting impulses. After he had accustomed himself to look 
on death without dread, it again appeared to him under fearful 
forms.—He tells us, that ‘ he was sometimes seized with sudden 
lethargy, which rendered him absolutely insensible, and for the 
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space of thirty hours his body appeared like a corpse.’ When 
he revived, he testified that he had experienced neither terror nor 
pain. But, by his intemperate meditation on death, as a Christian 
and as a philosopher, he provoked nature to withdraw from him 
the boon which she wished to accord to him—of dying in peace. 
‘I lay myself in my bed as in my shroud—suddenly I start up in 
a frenzy—lI speak to myself—I dissolve in tears, so as to make 
those weep who witness my condition."* Whatever he saw or 
heard in these accessions of grief, occasioned him ‘ the torments 
of hell,’—by degrees he found delight in nourishing his sorrows, and 
the pride of grief’ seduced him to entertain the world with his 
weaknesses, his virtues, and his system of perfection. 

A celebrity, which perhaps no other author ever enjoyed in an 
equal degree with Petrarch during his lifetime, made him fancy 
that all mankind were occupied with his private concerns. ‘The 
most distinguished men of every country were his correspondents ; 
and he soon learned, that ‘ nothing is more important, and at the 
same time more embarrassing, than to preserve a great reputa- 
tion.’ To the frankness and imprudence of his opinions, he some- 
times adds a pedantic affectation and a false modesty which tarnish 
the candour of his letters. Whilst he calls himself ‘ a simple in- 
dividual of the human flock,’ he often compares himself indirectly 
to the greatest characters in history, and he cannot inform us of the 
antiquity of his family without borrowing the words of Augustus.+ 
He availed himself of his great reputation to satisfy the necessity 
which he experienced of saying every thing he thought and felt; 
and to maintain it, he stooped to the most vehement declamations 


_against the enemies whom he had provoked. His patriotism, and 


his hereditary attachmeut to the party of the Ghibellins, inspired 
him with some respect for the military dictators of the towns of 
Lombardy; and it was precisely in the fourteenth century, that 
tyrannical governments began to teach their successors in Italy the 
lesson of retaining men of letters in their pay to deceive the world. 
The veneration which these despots pretended to entertain for 
Petrarch, and perhaps also the terror of their bloody vengeance, 
tempted him to give flattery for flattery. But his soul could not 
rest steadily on its centre; it was impelled by any sudden impulse 
from one extremity or the other, and he would shun, as the very 
abysses of infamy and danger, the very palaces where he had just 
before hoped to revive moderation and justice. 

M. Sismondi is mistaken when he relates, ‘ that Petrarch, in his 
political career, never ceased to be a troubadour ; and that all the 
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tyrants of Italy, by flattering his vanity, obtained from him in re- 
turn a base adulation to the extent even of leading him sometimes 
to commit actions contrary to his principles, and to his duty as a 
citizen of Florence, and as a Guelph.* The cause of democracy, 
which M. Sismondi asserts in his History, makes him forget that 
Petrarch and his family had been exiled from Florence by the 
Guelph faction—that they did not poe to him to return till he 
was near fifty years old—that the Guelphs still persisted in with- 
holding from him his confiscated patrimony, and that at last they 
granted it for the purpose only of attracting a great number of 
foreigners to Florence, by establishing a university there under his 
direction. Petrarch loaded them with thanks and praises in a long 
letter which he wrote from Padua, and returned immediately 
from thence to Vaucluse. Tiraboschi, who, although with interests 
and principles quite different from those of M. Sismondi, writes 
in the character of a Jesuit and the librarian of the Duke of Mo- 
dena, had also his own reasons for dissembling the boldness of the 
language which Petrarch used towards the church and the great, 
and for exaggerating the same boldness m Dante. Amorous poetry, 
which alone, of all the works of Petrarch, is generally read, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose of a Jesuits’ college, since it inspires 
mysticism and flatters those passions which emasculate the minds of 
young persons: that of Dante produces quite the contrary effect, 
and it was banished the schools. From the anecdote that Dante 
was expelled from Verona for a single expression which he dared 
to use concerning the passion of Can della Scala for buffoons, 'Tira- 
boschi concludes that, if he continued to live a pauper and a vagrant, 
it must be imputed to the little respect which he showed to princes. 
This anecdote has been preserved by Petrarch,+ who, whilst he 
gave his fortune and his studies to render his contemporaries illus- 
trious, records rather the errors than the virtues of Dante, and 
affects to mingle his name without distinction with those whom 
his own works had occasioned to be forgotten :— 


‘ Ma ben ti prego, che in la terza spera 

Guitton saluti, e Messer Cino, e Dante, 

Franceschin nostro, e tutta quella schiera.’—P. ii. son. 19. 
‘ Ecco Dante e Beatrice, ecco Selvaggia, 

Ecco Cin da Pistoja, Guitton d’Arezzo, 

Ecco i due Guidi..—Trionf. c, 4. 

Boccaccio, deterred by the merit and celebrity of the poetry of 
Dante and Petrarch, determined to burn his own; but Petrarch 
diverted him from this purpose by the compliments he paid 
him, which however have a tone of humility somewhat incon- 
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sistent with the character of a man who was not naturally a hypo- 
crite. ‘ You are a philosopher and a Christian,’ says he, ‘ and yet 
you are discontented with yourself for not being a great poet! 
Since another has occupied the first place, be satisfied with the 
second, and I will take the third.’ He is not prevented from add- 
ing, however, ‘ that before his time the Italian language was a 

id which had fallen into bad hands, and which still remained to 
be cleared.’ And this a-ihority justifies all the French, down to 
Madame de Genlis, in repeating the words of the Abbé de Sade : 
* The Italian jargon was very rude when Petrarch conferred on it 
the honour of Sinan it for the language of his muse’!* Boc- 
caccio was of a different opinion. He sent Dante’s poem to Pe- 
trarch, and entreated, that ‘ he would not disdain to read the work 
of a great man from whom exile and death, while he was still in 
the vigour of life, had snatched the laurel.’ ‘ Read it, I conjure 
you; your genius reaches to the heavens, and your glory extends 
beyond the earth: but reflect that Dante is our fellow-citizen ; that 
he has shown all the force of our language; that his life was un- 
fortunate ; that he undertook and suffered every thing for glory ; 
and that he is still pursued by calumny and by envy im the grave. 
If you praise him you will do honour*to him—you will do honour 
to yourself—you will do honour to Italy, of which you are the 
greatest glory and the only hope.’ Petrarch, in his answer, is 
angry, ‘that he can be considered jealous of the celebrity of a 
poet, whose language is coarse, though his conceptions are lofty.’ 
‘ You must hold him in veneration and in gratitude, as the first 
light of your education, whilst I saw him only once and afar off 
in my childhood. He was exiled on the same day with my father, 
who submitted himself to his fortunes and devoted himself solely 
to the care of his children. The other, on the contrary, resisted, 
followed the path which he had chosen, thought only of glory, and 
neglected every thing else. If he were still alive, and if his cha- 
racter were as congenial with mine as his genius is, he would not 
have a better friend than me.’+ These short extracts from this 
letter, which is rendered too long by contradictions, ambiguities, 
and indirect apologies, are sufficient to convince us, that Petrarch, 
though he examines all the weaknesses of his own character, and 
confesses them candidly, protests in vain, and repeats the same 
sentiment in his old age,’ ‘ that envy had never found a place in 
his heart.’ That passion had remained dormant, because no one 
about him was sufficient to arouse it. 

These two extraordinary men, in creating Italian literature, were 
gifted with a very different genius, pursued different plans, created 
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two different languages and schools of poetry, and have exercised 
till the present time a very different iifluence. The images of Pe- 
trarch’s poetry seem to be exquisitely finished by a very delicate 
pencil; they delight the eye rather by their colouring than by their 
forms. ‘Those of Dante are the bold and prominent figures of an 
alto rilievo, which, it seems, we might almost touch, and of which 
the imagination readily supplies those parts that are hidden from 
the view. Petrarch is incessantly endeavouring to dazzle our ima- 
gination by the ornaments of his style, and he borrows his-meta- 
phors from the brightest phenomena of the creation; whilst the me- 


taphors of Dante oblige us to reflect deeply, because they spring _ 


less from the actual appearance than from the most inward, and till 
then unnoticed, qualities of each object that he describes. Instead 
of selecting, as Petrarch does, the most elegant and melodious 
phrases, Dante often invents new words, and compels his lan- 
guage to furnish him with every combination to represent not 
only the images of his creation, but the loftiest conceptions, the 
most familiar accidents of human nature, the vices of the wicked, 
the virtues of heroes, the most abstract ideas of philosophy, and 
the most abtruse mysteries of religion. -Such was the taste of Pe- 
trarch, that he hardly has employed a word that is not even now 
written without affectation by the Italians. On the other side, though 
many of the words of Dante have become obsolete, his elocution is 
constantly wonderful: no one dares to imitate it, because it is felt 
that the style of a bold creative genius belongs exclusively to him. 
He often sacrifices dignity and elegance, and sometimes clearness 
and perspicuity; but it is always to give more fidelity and energy 
to his pictures, or greater depth to his reflections. ‘The harmony 
of versification in which Petrarch excells is less apparent in Dante, 
but it is not worked with less art. The object of Petrarch was to 
produce a musical flow in his verses inspired by love; whilst Dante, 
In passing from picture to picture, and passion to passion, admira- 
bly adapts the numbers and the cadences of each line in such a 
manner as to give strength to those sensations which he intends to 
produce; and he varies his tone with the same rapidity that he 
changes his subject. 

With respect to the moral effects of these opposite descriptions 
of poetry, we may remark that Petrarch works upon our hearts, 
wraps us in the softest and the sweetest illusions, seduces us to 
cherish an idle melancholy, to feed upon our own minds, and lifts 
us above all connection with the world. Dante calls into action all 
the faculties of our souls, and incites us to reflect profoundly on 
the different characters and professions of men and on the real 
condition and various vicissitudes in human life. ‘ I found,’ says 
he, in a letter to Can della Scfla, ‘ the original of my hell in the 
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world which we inhabit.’ The crowd of Petrarch’s imitators, 
since the time of Leo X. may be ascribed to the example 
of those dignitaries of the church, and of those learned men, 
who, to justify their commerce with the other sex, have bor- 
rowed the Platonic veil of the Poetry,addressed to Laura. But 
the Revolution has provoked in later times other passions, and Dante 
has since appeared infinitely greater than Petrarch, whose fol- 
lowers bave rapidly diminished, whilst those of Dapte have suc- 
ceeded in writing poems to awake the public spirit of the Italians. 
Dante applied his poetry to the history of his own age, when liberty 
was making her dying struggles against tyranny, and he descended 
to the tomb with the. last heroes of the middle ages. Petrarch 
lived amongst those who left to their country the inglorious inhe- 
ritage of a long servitude. 

It seems that fortune had conspired with nature in order to sepa- 
rate these two characters by an irreconcilable diversity: for Daunte, 
after having lived in affluence and dignity, was exiled in his thirty- 
seventh year, and compelled to solicit bread: whilst Petrarch, born 
in exile, and brought up, according to his own confession, in in- 
digence, was year after year enriched by the great, till he was 
enabled to decline new favours. He was more eager to undertake 
long works than steady to complete them. His temper was pas- 
sionate; but if he readily gave vent to his anger he was ready to 
forget injuries. He was more formed to love and to be loved; he 
was benevolent without ostentation ; still his vanity lessened him in 
the eyes of his friends. He fancied that his proper calling was to 
regulate the policy of princes and nations—Andrea Dandolo, Doge 
of Venice, wrote to him—‘ My friend, explain to us how it is that 
a man to whom God has given the eloquence and the wisdom to 
iastruct others to do well, is always changing his place of resi- 
dence? That must be injurious to your studies. We thank you for 
exhorting us to make peace with the Genoese—but we must fight. 
If our answer to your elaborate letter appears short, attribute it to 
the circumstances of the times, which require of us deeds and not 
words.* Dante, on the contrary, was, like Milton, one of those rare 
individuals who are above the reach of ridicule, and whose natural 
dignity is exalted even by the blows of malignity. In his friends 
he inspired less commiseration than awe ; in his enemies, fear and 
hatred; but never contempt. Without condescending to exculpate 
himself he sought redress from posterity alone, waiting for the ful- 
filment of his prophecies in the approaching slavery of his factious 
countrymen. 
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—— ‘ Taci, e lascia volger gli anni : 
Si ch’ io non posso dir se non che pianto 
Giusto verra di retro a vostri danni.’—Parad. c. 9. 
One can easily imagine his portrait in these lines :— 
* Egli non ci diceva alcuna cosa : 
Ma lasciavane gir, solo guardando, 
A guisa di leon, quando si posa.'—Purgat. c. 6. 

This silent pride was strengthened by his constant struggles 
against indigence; his inexorable wrath kindled his genius, and 
thus he persevered to complete the great work by which he threw 
infamy upon his calumniators, and enjoyed by anticipation the hope 
of a revenge slow but everlasting. They persecuted his memory 
long after his death; his grave was excommunicated by the church, 
and his bones were disinterred. Petrarch ended his life with the 
reputation of a Saint for whom Heaven operated miracles.* It 
is nevertheless probable that he was more unhappy than .Dante, 
who never betrayed that restlessness and perplexity of soul which 
lowered Petrarch in his own estimation, and made him exclaim, in 
the last. days of his life, ‘ In my youth I despised all the world ex- 
cept myself—in my manhood I despised myself—now I despise 
both the world and myself, and I fear those whom I love’+ If 
Dante and Petrarch had lived at the same time, and in habits of in- 
tercourse, the first would have possessed over the other that supe- 
riority which all men who act from a fixed and predetermined re- 
— enjoy over those who yield to variable and momentary im- 
pulses. 





* Ea res, testimonio comprobata, miraculo ostendit divinum illum spiritum Deo famili- 
arissimum fore.—Phil, Villani Petr. Vita, sub fine. Three years before his death Pe- 
trarch built a new house at Arqua, near Padua; and on the 20th of July, 1574, the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, he was found dead in his library, with his head rest- 
ing on a book. 
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A NEW Theory of Agriculture, in which the Nature of Soils, Crops, and Mannres is 
explained, many prevailing prejudices are exploded, and the Application of Bones, 
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Chemical Effects. By Thomas Hornby. 8vo. @s. 
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8vo. 3s. 6d. . 
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By John Miller. 10s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Description of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, lately 
erected at Wakefield. By Messrs. Watson and Pritchett, Architects. folio. 
2l. 12s. 6d. royal paper, with proof plates: 31. 3s. 
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Part L. of a Series of Designs for Private Dwellings. By J. Hedgeland. 4to. 1I. 1s. 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture, selected from various Aneient Edifices in Eng- 
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Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with twenty-two engravings, by C. Heath, from a Series 
of Designs by Stothard. 2vols. 2. 2s. boards. royal 8vo. 3l. 13s. 6d. boards, 
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James, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Boydell’s Illustrations of Holy Writ ; being a Series of 100 Copper Plate Engravings, 
from original Drawings. By J. Taylor. royal 4to. 61. 6s. imperial, on India paper, 
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Illustrations of the Monastery ; engraved by C. Heath, from Drawings by R. Westall, 
R.A. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 4to. proof, 11. 4s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Wonders of the Heavens, displayed in twelve Popular Lectures on Astronomy. 

With numerous Engravings. 12mo. 10s. 6d. large paper 15s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with such Foreign Works as have been translated 
into English, or printed in the British Dominions : including also a copious Selec- 
tion from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors of all Ages and Nations. 
By Robert Watt, M.D. 4to. Part V. 11. 1s. 
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learned Henry Wharton. Now first published from a Manuscript in Lambeth Palace ; 
also, the remaining Works, riow scarce, of Archbishop Sancroft. By the Rev. 
George D’Oyly, D.D., F.R.S., Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With a Portrait, from an original Picture, by Luttrell, in Lambeth 
Palace, 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. 

The Life of the late George Hill, D.D. principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 
By George Cook, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Nicholas Poussin. By Maria Graham, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

County Biography, for Norfolk, , and Suffolk. 8vo. 11. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious Connexions of John Owen, D.D. By 
the Rev. Wiltiam Orme, of Perth. 8vo. 12s. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary. By John Wilks, Jun. 12mo. 9s. 

Memoirs of his late Majesty George III. written with a special view to the progress of 
Religion, Civil and Religious Liberty, Benevolence and General Knowledge. By 
Thomas Williams. 12mo. 7s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1820. 8vo. Vol. V. 15s. boards. 

The Life of Voltaire. By Frank Hall Standish. 8vo. 12s. 
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A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artificial as well as Natural Classification. By 
Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnzan Society. With 21 plates. 
8vo. 12s. plain. 11. 11s. 6d. coloured. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or Instructions for the Management of Plants, cultivated in 
the Hot-houses of Great Britain. By Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The British Botanist: or a Familiar Introduction to the Science of Botany. 12mo. 
plates 7s. 6d. plain. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
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The El ts of Chemistry, with its application to explain the Phenomena of Nature, 
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drew Ure, M.D. Professor of the Andersonian Institution, &c. &c. With an In- 
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by Emily Taylor. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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paper. bds. 
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i tain George Francis Lyon, - and Companion of the 
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Letters, written during a Tour through Normandy, Britanny, and other Parts of France, 
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Rome. § vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 
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REVIEW. 


A. 

Aspvction (forcible), reason for not re- 
pealing the statute which makes that of- 
fence capi '. 199, 200. 

Accum (Frederick), Treatise on Culinary 
Poisons, 341—remarks on his preface, 
341—ad alterations of food, 343—of phy- 
sic, 344—of other articles, 345 
acuce of jead in water, 347—adultera. 
tions of wine, ib. 346—of bread, 348, 
349—of beer and brandy, 349, 350— 
concluding remarks on this work, 351. 

Adams (Dr.), Observations of, on Heredi- 
tary Distewpers, 177, 178. 

Alferi’s tragedies, character of, 82, 83. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, charac- 
ter of, 511—plan of the work, 512— 
analysis of its fable, with extracts and 
remarks, 513—526—observations on its 
defects and excellencies, 527, 528. 

Andrada, notice of the journey of, over 
the Himalaya Mountains, 337, 338. 

Aristophanes, remarks on the banquet of, 
with extracts, 424—428—scenes from 
his comedy of Nephelococcygia, 455— 


1, 

Arts of the ancient Egyptians, observations 
on, 154, 155. 

Ascelin, travels of, in Tartary, 317—321. 

Asia, Account of Discoveries in, 311—no- 
tice of the travels of William de Boul- 
desel, in Palestine, 313—of Bertrand de 
la wiere and Baumgarten, ib.—of 
George 


Edward Webbe, ib.—of two Mahomme- 
dans, 316—incursions of the Tartars in 
Europe, 316, 317—embassy of Ascelin 
and others to the Tartars, 317 —their ac- 
count of them, 317—32i—travels of 
Rubruquis, in Tartary, 322—324—of 
Marco Polo, in the , 325—his ac- 
count of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
ib. 326, 327—travels of Friar Odericus, 
in India, 328—terrific valley described 
by him, 329—specimens of the ex 
rations of Sir John Mandeville, 330, 331 
—travels of Clavijo in the East, 333— 
is admitted into the of Timur, 
ib.—his account of ’ 
Travels of Nicolo Centi, in India, 335, 
336—Pegu visited by Stefano and Cor- 
rea, 336—by Cesar Frederick and 


oo4 


dys and John Lok, 314—of 





Gasparo Balbi, 337 — the Himalaya 
Mountains crossed by Antonio Andrada, 
337, 338—and by the Jesuits Grue- 
ber and Dorville, 339—and recently by 
Lieutenant Gerard, 340. 


Atheniuns, Observations on the Manners 


of, as pourtrayed in the Banquet of Pju- 
tarch, 421-—424—of Plato, 429—441— 
of Xenophon, 441—451—and especially 
by Aristophanes, 424—428, 455—461 
various disbursements, to which the opu- 
lent Athenians were liable, 453. 

Austin (Miss), excellent moral lessous to 
be derived from the Novels of, 359, 
360—363—character of her ‘ Mansfield 
Park,’ 363—367—anud of her ‘ Nosth- 
anger Abbey,’ and ‘ Persuasion,’ with 
extracts, 363— 372 — concluding re- 
marks, 372—374. " 


B. 
Bacon (Lord), observations of, on revising 
and altering the Laws of England, 265. 
Balbi (Gasparv), notice of the trevels of, 
in Pegu, 537. 
Band Meetings of the Methodists, evils of, 
40, and note— were disapproved by 


Charles wine 9 49. 

Bank of England, lenity of, in prosecuting 
capitally, for forgery, 209—number of 
persons executed for forging its notes, 
2b. 210. 

Banks of the sea and of rivers, cutting 
down, a capital offence, 20i—reasons 
why the statate for punishing it capitally 
should not be , ad. 

Banquet of Plutarch, remarks on, 421— 
424—of Aristophanes, 424— 428 — of 
Plato, 429—441—of Xenophon, 441— 
450—description of an Atheuian ban- 
quet, 446—448. 

Barker (E. H.), Aristarchus Anti-Blom- 
fieldianus, 376—remarks on his title- 
page, 377, 378—his attach on Dr. Blom- 
field, 378—381.—3893—397 — remarks 


on his defence of his i ity in 
abbreviating proper names, in his ‘edition i 
of Stephens’s Thesaurus, 381, 38@—and 
on his curious apology for inaccuracy, 
383, 384—his abuse of the Quarterly 
Reviewer's notice of the Delphin Clas- 
sics, 384, 385—strictures on the Re- 

viewer's 
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yiewer’s alleged censure of Hermann’s 
panegyric of this edition of Stephens’s 
Thesaarus, 386--388—and on his viudi- 
cation of it from particular criticisms of 
the reviewer, 389--parting advice to, 
398, 399. 

Bathurst Settlement, in New South Wales, 
notice of, 60. 

Baumgarten’s travels iv Palestine, notice 
of, 313. 

Beccaria’s Essay ov Crimes and Punish- 
ments, remark on, 254—237, 238. 

Beer, adulterations of, 349. 

Belzoni (G.), Narrative of his Operations 
and Discoveries in Egy pt, 139—charac- 
ter of his work, 140—arrives at Cairo, 
and is maltreated by a Tusk, 141—un- 
dertakes the constructien of an hydraulic 
machine for the pasha, the effect | of 
which is frustrated by the knavery of 
the Arabs, 142——-honourable tribute to 
his character by the late Mr. Burckhardt, 
142—goes into Upper Egypt, 143—his 
description of Thebes, 145, 146—suc- 
ceeds in removing and embafking the 
bust of Memnon, 146, 147—and also the 
granite obelisks ‘of Phila, 163—incurs 
great danger in exploring a cavern in the 
mountains of Gournou, 147, 148—pro- 
ceeds to the temple of Ipsambul, 149— 
negociates with the Cacheffs for per- 


Bouldesel (William de), notice of the tra- 
velsof, in Palesiine, 313. 

Brandy, how adulterated, 349, 350. 

Bread, adulteration of, 348, 349. 

Bridge, singular, over the Sutlej, described, 
117, 118—destroying bridges a capital 
offence by statute, 201—reasons why it 
should not be repealed, ib. 

Brocquiere (Bertrand de la), notice of the 
travels of, in Palestine, 313. 

Bunderpouch, peak of, described, 125. 

Barekhardt( Mr.), honourable testimony of, 
to Mr. Belzoni’s character, 14¢—Belzo- 
ni's acknowledgement of his kindness, 
143. 

Baruing of widows in India, instance of, 


335. 

Burrows (Dr.), Inquiries relative to Insa- 
nity, 169—errors of the ancients on this 
subject exposed, ib. 170—importance of 
linuting researches into the connection 
between organization and intellect, 172 
—and between mental aberration and 
bodily ailment, ib—arguments to show 
that recoveries from insanity would ex- 
ceed those from corporeal diseases, were 
the same chances of cure given in beth 
cases, 173—176—comparative view of 
the cures of cases of insanity, in dif- 
ferent institutions for lunatics, 194— 
proofs that insanity is not increasing, nor 





mission to open it, 151-—description of 
its interior, 152—and of its exterior, 153 
—returns southward, and explores the 
Vale of Tombs, 154—observations on the 
arts of the Egyptians, ib.—difficulty and 
danger in penetrating into the mummy 
pits, 155—description of a mummy, 156 
—discovers the tomb of Psammis, 157— 
description of it, 158—160—remarks on 
the plates representing it, 160, 161— 
confirmation of Holy Writ by M. Bel- 
zoni’s researches, 161, 162—he pene- 
trates into the second pyramid of Ghizeh, 
165—discovers the position of the true 
Memnonium, 165—unotice of his excur- 
sion tu the ruins of the ancient Berenice, 
166, 167—and to Elloah, the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, 168—concluding re- 
marks, ib, 

Berenice, ancient ruins of, discovered, 167, 
168. 

Bhyram-Gattee, one of the Himala Moun- 
tains, notice of, 127. 

Black Act, reasons tur not repealing, 199. 

Blomfield (Dr. ), remarks on the assumption 
of his being the reviewer of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, 378—his learning, and exem- 
plary character as a Christian pastor, 
379... See Barker. 





Books (New), select lists of, 271. 567. 


e ily prevalent..in England, 
176—183 — discussion on, illustrated 
with cases; of the question, bow far reli- 
gion is a cause or an effect of insanity, 
184—169—observations on legislative 
interference, 190—on the qualifications 
of superintendants and keepers, ib. 191 
—necessity of keeping registers, 191-- 
defects of the statute’59 Geo. LIL. cap. 
127, respecting pauper lunatics, 192— 
suggestions for the proper management 
of hunatics, 192, 193—expediency of in- 
stitating a fresh and winute inquiry to 
the present condition of lunatie asylums, 
195. 
Cc. 


Caledonian Horticultural Society, origin of, 
416—character of its Transactivns, 417, 
418. 

Callias, anecdote of, 444, note. 

Capital, difficulty of transferring from one 
sort of employment to another, 291, 292. 

Capital punistiment, abolished in the states 
of Florence, 234—beneficial effects of 
such abolition accounted for, ¢35—ef- 
fects of the abolition uf capital punish- 
ment in Austria and Russia, ib.—exami- 
nation of the question how far capital 
punishment may hereafter be superseded 

by 
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by an improved system of transportation 
and imprisonment, 256—263. 
Cavern of Gournou described, 147, 148. 
Castlereagh (river), in New South Wales, 
discovered 


» 68. 

Child, beautiful dirge on the death of, 133, 
134. 

Children, extraordinary mode of nursing to 
sleep, 109, 110. 

av of ov indirectly benefited by 
Methodism, 3. 

Clavijo, notice of the travels of, in the 
East, 333—is admitted into the presence 
of Timur, ib.—his account of Samar- 
cand, 334. 

Climate of New South Wales, 60. 

Coke (Lord), opinion of, on altering the 
Law of England, 265. 

“eee notice of the state and village 

115. 
- See Freedom of Commerce. 

Consumption, powers of ministering to, ef- 

by unlimited freedom of com- 
merce, 292—294, 

Conti (Nicolo), notice of the travels of, in 
India, 335, 336. 

Conversation, nature of, at a Greek table, 
431, 432. 

Conversion of Jobn Wesley, account of, 
20, 21—obser , and on the 
true nature of conversion, 22, #3—con- 
vulsive no part of, 35, 36. 

Convicts to New South Wales, 
characters and babits of, 57, 58—obser- 
vation on their previously tu 
suffering death, 212—expense of trans- 
porting them, 247, 248—number of per- 
sons convicted and executed from 1700 
to 1817, 260, 261—remarks thereon, 
262, 263. 

= notice of the travels of, in Pegu, 


Criminal Laws, Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons con- 
cerning, 195—importance of the inquiry, 
ib. 196—observations on the retarns of 
the commitments, convictions, and exe- 
cations made to the Committee, 197—list 
of statutes proposed to be repealed by 
them, 198—remarks thereon, 199—205 
—and on the alteration proposed for the 
punishment of larceny, 206, 207—and 
of forgery, 207 —215—examination of 
the indistinctness, partiality and i 
fection of the evidence laid before the 
Committee, and remarks on the assertion 
that the public feeling is adverse to the 
present Criminal Laws, 215-—231—some 
proceedings iu the House! of Conmmons in 
consequence of the Committee’s Keport, 
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231, 232—a consolidation of the Crimi- 
nal Laws suggested for their improve- 
——. din former time, 264 pio 

ted in t times, 264—opinions 
thereon of Lord Bacon, 265—of Lord 
Coke, ib ies Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
266—4the late Mr. Pitt favorable to 
such a measure, 267—in what mauner a 
consolidation of the Criminal Laws can 
best be etfected, 268—270. 


D. 

Dante, poem of, sent to Petrarch, 563—~ 
influence of his poetry on the literature 
of Italy, 564, 565—his circumstauces, 
565. 

Death, punishment of, why not to be done 
away, 259—returns of persons execoted 
from 170 to 1817, 260, 261. 

Decio della Horte, notice of the Acripanda 
of, 77—extracts from that tragedy, with 
remarks, ib. 783—81. 

Denmark, state eee in, 41 i. 

Distempers ( » remarks on, 177, 
178. 

Dorvilie’s journey over the Himalaya 

Mountains, notice of, 339. 


E. 
os (Miss), defects in the novels of, 
358, 359. 
Feypr. owe and Discoveries in. See 


Reypiiees, observations on the state of the 
arts among, 154, 155. 

Election, doctrine of considered, 41—43. 

Elloa, or El Wah, the Oasis of Jupiter Am- 
mon, notice of M. Belzoni’s excursion to, 
168. 

Employment, want of, a source of crime, 
257. 

England, state of horticulture in, during the 
early ages, 404—in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, ib.—during the reign of James I. 
405—of Charles II. 406— improve- 
ments in horticulture made there in the 
eighteenth century, 407—comparison of 
English borticultare with that of ether 
countries, 409—412—its horticultural 

uctions su to those of all other 
countries, 413, 414. 

Enthusiasm, evils of, 39—of the Metho- 
dists, 36, 37. 

.| Europeans, wanton mal-treatment of, by 
the Turks in Egypt, 141. 143, 144. 

Executions, number of, from 1700 to 1817, 
260, 261—remarks thereon, 262, 2653. 


F. 
Fairs, unnecessary, a cause of crime, 258. 
Fenelon 








378 
419—remarks thereon, 421. 


Le mpareneln <e ar > a in, 411, 412. 

Food, adulterations of, 343. 

Forbin (Count), false assertions of, expused, 
151 note, 164. 

Forgery, observations of the Committee of 
the House.of Commons on the punish- 
ment of, with death, 207, 208—observa- 
tions thereon, 208—215. 

Forging entries of various sorts, a capital 
offence by 26 Geo. III. c. 23, 198— 
—— Statutes ought not to 


repealed, 

Fonscle (Ugo), Ricciarda, Tragedia di, 72 
—fable of it, 91, 92—analysis of this 
tragedy, with extracts, 92—96—remarks 
on it, 97—and on his tragedies of Thy- 
este and Ajax, 90—suggestion to, re- 
specting the choice of subjects for his 
future dramas, 101, 102. 

France, state of gardening in the south of, 
410. 

Fraser (James Baillie), Tour through the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mouatains, 
102—occasion of his tour, 103—charac- 
ter of his work, 104—observations on 

’ the-height of the mountains, 105, 106— 
visits to the town of Nahu, 107—and 
fortress of Jytock, ib.—state of 
ture in its vicinity, ib. 108—the inhabit- 
ants a mixed race of Hindoos and Tartars, 
108—revolting practice of polyandry, 
108, 109—extraordinary modes of nurs- 
ing children tosleep, 109, 110—produc- 
tions and cultivation of the Sine Range, 
110—character of the Mountaineers, 
111, 112—deseription of some captive 
Ghoorkas, 113—high notions of military 
obedience and fidelity among them, 113, 
114—the Roman catapulta iu use, 114, 
115—simple mode of smelting iron, 115 
—the author arrives at the state and vil- 
lage of Comharsein, ib.—and at the tem- 
ple and villageof Manjnee, 116—reaches 
the pass and range of Moral-ke-kanda, 
ib.—town of Rampoor in the district of 
Bischur, 117—crosses the river Sutle} by 
a singular species of called a 
jhoola, ib. 118.—character of the natives, 
118—description of their rajah, ib. 119— 
and of the musk-deer, 
of the Scriptures discovered in the Hi- 
mala mountains, 120— Mr. Fraser reaches 
the source of the river Jumna, 121— 
description of Jumnotree, 122—124— 
crosses the mountains to Gangotree, the 


source of the Ganges, 125—difficulty of 


ascending the mountains, 125, 126— 


» 119—the unicorn | Green 





INDEX. 
Fenelon (F. de), Abrégé de la Vie des Phi-|' 
. losophes, 


crosses the crag of Byrum Gattee, 127 — 
ablutions of the pilgrims, 127 —the peaks 
of Roodroo Himala deseribed, ib. 128— 
observations on Mr. Fraser’s conjectures 
respecting the height of the Himala 
mountains, 129. 

to (Cesar), notice of the travels of, 


Freedom of eon Reports and Tracts 
on, 282—evils of unlimited freedom of, 
considered, 282, 283—it would injure 
our manufactures, 283— 288. 294—296 
—would diminish our sources 
of industry, 288—290—would take away 
employment for capital, 291—and dimi- 
nish the nation’s power of ministering to its 
consumption, 292—294—the influence 
of free trade on our subsistence and ma- 
ritime security, 297 —301—proper limits 
to be assigned to commerce, 301, 302. 

French Prophets, Wesiey’s caution against, 
33. 


Fry (Mrs.), benevolent efforts of, te ‘rc- 
form female criminals, 252. 


G. 

Gangotree, the source of the Ganges, dan- 
gerous approach to, 125, 126—desctip- 
tion of it, 127, 148. 

Gardening, import of the term, 401—=state 
of in Lombardy, 409—in European Tur- 
key, ib.—im the South of France, 440— 
in Germany, ib.—im Russia, Poland and 
Sweden, 411—in Denmark, ib.—in Hol- 
land and Flanders, ib. 412.—See Horti- 
culture. : 

Genlis (Madame de), Pétrarque et Laure, 
529—nature aud execution of her work, 
ib. 530, 533. 

George III. beautiful verses on, 187, 138, 


139. 

Gerard (Lieut.), notice of his journey over 
the Himalaya Mountains, 340, 

Germany, state of gardening in, 410. 

Ghizeh, second Pyramid of, explored, 165. 

Ghoorkas, incursions of, into the territories 
of the India Company, 105—their cha- 
racter, 111, 112—high notions of military 
obedience and fidelity, 113, 114—the 
Roman catapulta known to aud used hy 
them, 115. 

Gournon, caverns of, explored by M. Bel- 
zoni, 147, 148. 


ating, a 
why 3 Geo. IIL. c. 16. "should. ndt. be 


repealed, 201. 
Grueber, notice of the journey of, over the 
Himalaya Mountains, $39. 
Gunpowder known and used in Asia before 
it was known in Europe, 321, 
Hale 
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H. 

Hale (Lord Chief Justice), opinion of, on | 

altering the laws of paling 266, 267 

Hastings (river), in New South Wales, no-| 
tice of, 69. 

Hemans (Mrs.),. Poems of, 1 
character of them, ib.. 131—particularly 
of her Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy, 131— her Tales and Historic 
Scenes, 131, 13¢—beautifal extract from 
the Abencerrage, 13¢—ber translations, 
133—exquisite dirge on the death of a 
child, ib. 134—character of her Sceptic, 
with specimens, 134, 135—137—verses 
on the death of his Majesty George LI. 
137—1. 

Hieroglyphics, .- ee interpreted by Dr. 
Young, 160, 16 

Himala Siocinmibi aie Imaus of the an- 
cients, 103—names and general direction 
of the chain, 104, 105—character and 
height of the inferior hills, 105, 106— 
state of agricultare among them, 107, 
108—disgusting practice of polyandry 
among the iahobitants, 108, 109—notice 
of some singular customs, 109, 110— 
productions and culture of the Sine 
range, 110—description of the moun- 
taineers, 111, 112—the Roman catapulta 
in use among them, 114, 115—singular 
mode of siwnelting iron, 115—state of 


Comharseiu, ib.—temple and village of 


Manjuee, 116—pass and range of Moral- 


ke-kanda, 116—notice of the town of 


Rampoor, 117—singular mode of cross- 
ing the rivers that flow through these 
mountains, ib. 118—character of the 
natives, 118, 119—the musk-deer found 
here, 119—and also the uuicorn of the 
Scriptures, 120—description of Jumno- 
tree, the source of the river Jumna, 
122—124—dangerous teavelling to Gan- 
ee ner the Ganges, 145— 
of it, and of the peaks 
of f Roodroo Himala, 127, 128—remarks 
on the elevation of the Himala Moun- 
tains, 129, 130—were crossed by various 
travellefs, 337 339—and recently 
t Gerard, 340. 

Holleed, state of gardening in, 411, 412. 
(Thomas, Esq.), Memoirs of Anasta- 
sius, a of the fable, with 
extracts and remarks, 513—526—cha- 

racter of his work, 511, 527, 528. 

Horticultural Me en ee aa 400 
—origin of horticulture, 401—state of 
among the Jews, 402—the Romans, ib. 
403~—in England during the early ages, 
404—in the sixteenth century, ib.—in| 
the of James I. 485—of Charles, 
II. 406—iaiprovements imit by Philip, 


- | 
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Miller, 407—progress of, in Seotiend, 
of British horticultere 


with that of other countries, 409— 412 
—the horticultaral fons of Britain 
superior to those of all other countries, 
413, 414—origin of the London and 
Societies, 416 
—character of their Transactions, 417, 
418. 
Huntington (Wm. S.S.), Works and Life 
of, 462—his 


conduct, and on marriage, 466— changes 
bis name from Hunt imto Huntington, 
467 —origin of his degree of S.S. ib. 468 
—removes to » 468—account 
of his religious scruples, and temptations, 
469 — 474— his conversion, described, 
475—his reflections thereon, 476, a _ 
and on the clergy, 477 —begins to 

in private, 478 — removes to — 
Ditton, 479— and commences a public 
preacher, ib. 480—is ordained by Toriel 
Joss, 480—Huutington’s detestable re- 
flections on the death of some who op- 
posed him, 481—his reasons for writing 
and publishing ‘ the Bank of Faith,’ 482 
—curious anecdotes from it, ib. 483— 
adventure of the breeches, 483, 464, 
485—is recognized as Wiltmm Hunt, and 
pays a fine for an illegitimate child, 486, 
487—removes to London, 487, 488— 
his reflections on the burming of his 
chapel in Tichficld Street, 503, 504— 
account of his building Providence Cha- 
pel, 488, 489—peculiar characteristics 
of his preaching, 489, 490—remarks on 
his doctrine of 7 righteousness, 
491, 492—his address to Rowland Hill, 
493-—and to Timothy Priestley, 494— 
implicit dependence of his congregation 
upon his preaching and writing, 495— 
character of his ae 496—speci- 
mens of his poetry, ib. 497—extracts 
from his — em remarks, 497— 
502—instances of his good fortune, 502, 
503—his loyalty, 504—specimeus of his 
predictions, 505 —his absolute power 


Imprisonment, considerations on, as a spe- 
cific for the cure‘and prevention rie | 
sort of crime, 245247 inefficacy of, 
for the ref of , 248— 
250—p isuns and houses ‘of correction 
more efficacious than coufinement on 

board 
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board ‘the holks, 251—remarks on .the 
descriptions of gen er te » 253, 

. 254—the -present system of imprison- 
ment not calculated to produce terror, 
255—257. ' 

Industry, productive sources of, would be 
injured by unlimited freedom of com- 
merce, 290. 

Insanity, erroneous notions of the ancients 
concerning, 169, 170—arguments and 
facts to show that recoveries from insa- 
nity would exceed those from corporeal 
diseases, were the same chances of cure 
given in both cases, 173—176—compa- 
rative view.of cures of insane persons, in 
different institutions for lunatics, 194— 
proofs that insanity is not increasing, nor 
extraordinarily prevalent in England, 
176—180. 18%, 183—has increased in 
Ireland, 181—religion; how far a cause 
or an effect of insanity, 184—189—on 
the qualifications of superintendants and 
keepers of insane persons, 190, 191— 
necessity of keeping registers of them, 
191—-sugyestions for the proper manage- 

-. ment of lunatics, 192—193— importance 
of an inquiry into the present condition 
of asylums for the insane, 193. 

Iustantaneity, how far requisite to conver- 


sion, 22. 

Ipsambul (tempie of ), explored by M. Bel- 
zoni, 14! iption of its interior, 152 
—and of its exterior, 155. 

Ireland, insanity on the increase in, 183— 
why fewer catholics than protestants, 189. 

Iron, how smelted in the Snowy Mountains, 
115. 

Italy, literature of, influenced by the poetry 
of Dante and Petrarch, 564, 565. 

Itinerancy practised in England during the 
early periods of the Saxon church, 33— 


J’ytock (fortress), described, 107—state of 
i in its vicinity, ib. 108. 


K. 

King(Lieut.), notice of the nautical surveys 
of New South Wales by, 71, 72. 
Kingswood colliers, Whitfield’s preaching 
to, described, 3i— John Wesley preaches 
to them, $2—notice of some supposed 
conversions at, 37—remarks an them, ib. 
38. 


wo be 

Lachlan (river), in New South Wales, state 
of the country surrounding, 62, 63. 

Larceny, number of persons convicted and 
executed for, 206, 207—value of stolen 
articles ought to be raised, 207. 

Latter (Captain), discovers the unicorn of 
the Scriptures in the Himala mountains, 
120. 

Laura, first interview of Petrarch with, 531 
—nature of his love fur her, considered, 
554—538—her death, 538—Petrarch’s 
memorandum concerning it, 539—re- 
marks on her character, ib. . 

Lavington’s (Bishop), enthusiasm of the 
Methodists and Papists compared, how 
far confirmed by fact, 36, 37. 

Laws, made with too great facility, 233. 

Leopoid (Grand Duke of Tuscany), abo- 
lished capital punishments in his territo- 
ries, 234— beneficial effects of that wea- 
sure accounted for, 255—remarks on his 
system of punishment, 237, 238. 

Literature of Italy, influence of the poetry 
of Dante and Petrarch on, 56-4, 565. 

Liverpool, in New South Wales, state of, 59. 

Lombardy, state of gardening in, 409. 

London Horticultural Society, origia of, 
416—character of its Transactions, 417. 





remarks on its necessity at that time, ib. 

—proposed to be retained by Cranmer 

on a reduced plan, 32—why not adopted, 

ib. 

J. 

Jews, state of horticulture among, 402. 

Jhoola, a singular species of bridge, de- 
scribed, 117, 118. 

Johnson (Richard), notice of his Aristarchus 
Anti-Bentleianus, 377, 378. 

Jokers {professional}, a companion of a 
Grecian feast, 446. 

Joseph II. (Emperor), observations on the 
penal of, 235. 237, 238. 

Judges, observations on the discretionary 
power vested in, 239, 240. 

Jumnotree, the source of the river Jumna, 
described, 121—124. 

Japiter Ammon, notice of M. Belzoni’s ex- 
cursion to, 168. 


I ics (Pauper), number of, in the pa- 
tish of Mary-le-Bone, 179—remarks 
thereon, 179, 180—defects of the sta- 
tute 59 Geo. LIL. c. 127, concerning 
them, 192.—See Insanity. 


M. 

Macquarie (river), state of the country, on 
each side of, 67, 68—notice of Port 
Macquarie, 69. 

Maffei’s tragedy of Merope, characterized, 
91. 

Mahommed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, charaeter 
of, 142—mutiny among his troops, and 
its effects, 143. 

Mahommedans (Two), notice of the Travels 
of in the East, 316. 

Maison de Force, number of convicts in, 
255—state of that prison, 256, note. 

Mandeville (Sir John), specimens. of the 
exaggerations of, 330, 331. 
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Maniac, beautiful address to, 135, 136. 

Manjnee, yo and village of, 116. 

Manufactures, evil consequences on of unli- 
Searle freedom of commerce, 285, 288, 


Manzoni (Alessandro), Il Conte di Car- 
magnola, tragedia di, 72—its defects, 87 
—animated passages from it, 87, 90. 

Marco Polo, notice of the travels of, in the 
East, 325—his account of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, 326, 327. 

Maturin (Rev. Mr.), Melmoth, the Wan- 
derer, a novel, 303—character of it, ib. 
30-4, 305—specimens of nousense, 305— 
307— of want of veracity, 307 —309—of 
ignorance, 309, 310—of blasphemy and 
brutality, 310—strictures on his oe | 
nity, 311—and on his apology for pa 
lishing this novel, ib. Pee 

Memnon, bust of, removed by M. Belzoni, 
146, 147. 

Metunonium, ‘position of the true, disco- 
vered, 165. 

Methodists, numbers and influence of, 1, 2 
—moral good produced by them, 3— 

' evils resulting from methodism, 3, 4— 
origin of the appellation, Methodist, 13 

‘ —instances of enthusiasm among them, 
36, 37 — private meetings instituted 
among them, 26—mischief resulting from 
their meetings for mutual confession, 40 
and note—evils resulting from the sys- 
tem and machinery of methodism, 54. 

Miller (Philip), notice of the improvements 
made by horticulture, 407. 

Missions of the Methodists and Moravians, 
observations on, 1. 

Monti (Vincenzo), fable of the Aristodemo 
of, 83, 84—beautiful scene from that 
tragedy, 84, 86—observations on his 
other tragedies, 86, 87. 

Moral-ke-kanda, mountainous pass of, de- 
scribed, 116. 

Moravians, successful missions of, 1— 
anecdotes of some,-19—remarks on their 
enthusiasm, 23—25. 


‘Mammy Pits of the Egyptians, explored 


by M. Belzoni, 155—description of a 
munimy, 156. 

Murray fugh), Historical Account of dis- 
coveries in Asia, 311—remarks om the 
plan of his work, 3f2.—See Asia. 

Mausk-deer, described, 119. 


N. 

Nahn (town), notice of, 107. 

Navy, commerce essential to the mainte- 
nance of, 298,—probable effects of un- 
limited free trade on our navy,299—302. 

Nelson (John), his account of Wesley’s 
preaching, 40. 


Newcastle, settlement of, described, 59. 
New South Wales, demands of the colo- 
nists of, 56—account of the characters 
and habits of the different classes of 
convicts, 57—description of its chief 
towns and 58—the town of Syd- 
ney, ib,— Paramatta, 59— Windsor, New- 
castle, and Liverpool, ib.—state of so- 


of the increasing prosperit 

of New South Wales, Pye nas wg 
Mr. Evans and Lieut. Oxley beyond the 
Blue Mountains, 62—im state of 
the settlement of Bathurst, ib—appear- 
ance of the country through which the 
Lachlan flows, ib. 63—extraordinarily 
large fish anne in it, 63—sufferings of 
the travellers, 64—they retrace their 
way, 65—new plants, animals, and a 
native tomb discovered by them, 65— 
abstract of their north-eastern tour, 66 

—surprise two natives, ib—face of the 
country in the interior, on each side of 
the river Macquarie, 67—great inunda- 
tion accounted for, 68—river Castle- 
reagh discovered, %.—notice of Peel’s 
river, 69—and of Hastings river and 
port Macquarie, i. 70—Geographical 
results of these excursions, 70, 71— 
nautical surveys of Lieatenant King, 71, 
72—what convicts are likely to be use- 
ful there, 244. 

Novels, observations on’ the defects of, 
350—358—particularly of Miss Edge- 
worth, 358, 359—excellent moral lessons 
to be derived from those of Miss Austin, 
359, 360—observations on: the epistolary 
form of, 361, 562. 


oO. 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, notice of M. 
Belzoni’s excursion to, 168. 

Obelisks of Phile, removed by M. Bel- 
zoni, 163. 

Odericus, notice of the travels of, in the 
east, 328—terrific valley described by 
him, 329. 

Old Man of the Mountain, account of, 
326, 327. 

Ornamental Gardening, progress of, in 
England, 415. 

Oxley (John), Journal of Two Ex 
into the Interior of New Sou 
55.—See New South Wales. 


P. 

Palestine, notice of early travels in, by Wil- 
liam de Bouldesel, 313—by De la Broc- 
quiére and Baumgarten, ib—by Sandys 
and Lok, 314. 


itions 
Wales, 





Peel’s 





532 INDEX, 


Peel's Rirwss in New South Wales, dis 
Pega, accounts of by ently traveler, $96, 


Palins (Silvio), Francesco da Rimini, Tra- 
_gedia di, 72—analysis of it, with ex- 

_. tracts and remarks, 97——100—suggestion 
to, concerning the choice of. subjects for 
his future dramas, 101. 

Prast lone, a digs of, recommended, 268. 
Sce Criminal 


Penitentiary System, inefficacy of, for the 
paceman we reformation, or of.terror to 


criminals, 252—259. 
Petrarch, first interview. of with Laura, de- 
apes, $58 531—remarks on the portraits 
of his persou, 532, 533 
' ings a the nature of his passion 
for 534—538—his account of| 
ba A death, 539—and of a dream in 
which she appeared to him, 541, 542— 
observations on the of Petrarch, 
and on his mind and character, as deve- 
loped therein; with specimens, 543— 
554—influence of religion on his mind, 
554—and of politics, 555—558— patro- 
ay a iby the » 558, 559-—remarks 
conduct, 560—Dante’s 
pn sent to him by Bocesccio, 561— 
See ae gees of Dente and Ce Pe- 
trarch on the literature of Italy, 564 
ral character of Petrarch, 565 
—his death, 567, 
Philz, granite obelisks of, removed by M. 
Belzoni, 


163. 
Physic, adulterations of, 344. 
Pitt (Mr.), favourable to a eet A the 
Penal Laws, 267. 
Platé, analysis of the banquet of, with re- 
marks, 429—441. 
sy remarks on the banquet of, 423 


Potter (William), remarks on the case of,| Sortes Bibli 


202, 
Productions of New South Wales, 60, 
Psammis, tomb of, discovered by M. Bel- 
zoni, 157—description of it, 1458—160— 
observations on the plates representing 
it, 160, 161—confirms the truth of Scrip- 
ture history, 161, 162, 


Pablic louses, great numbers of, a cause of 


crime, 258, 
Publications (New), select lists of, 271. 567. 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, the second, explored 
by M., Belzoni, 163, 


R. 
Rampoor, town of, described, 117, 
Religion, state of, in France, 184—inquiry, 


with illustrative cases, how far it is « 
cause or effect of insanity, 184— 189. 
Retreat for insane persons at York, remarks 
on, 172—statement of cases admined 
into it, and of cures, from 179 1796 to 1089, 


> 398. 
character of, why ene to 
tragedy, 72%, 73—state of horticulture 


among them, 402, 403. 
Romilly (Sir Samuel), observation of, on 
power vested in the 
as 239 —remarks br prs ib, 240. 
Rods Himala, peaks of, described, 127, 


Narendra notice of the travels of in Tar- 
tary, 322—324. 

Russia, observation on the penal code of, 

235, 236—-state of gardening there, 411. 


Ss. 

Sacrament, the case of expulsion from by a 

clergyman, how far legal, 18. 

Samarcand, account of, 334. 

Scotland, progress of horticulture in, 408— 
comparison of Scottish horticulture with 
that of other countries, 409—412—su- 
periority of its horticuleural productions 
over those of all other countries, 413, 414. 

Scripture history confirmed by Belzoni’s re- 
searches in pt, 161, 162—and by the 
discovery of the unicorn in India, 120, 
121. 

Security (maritime), importance of com- 
merce to, 298—302. 

Sine range of the Himala mountains, pro- 
ductions and cultivation of, 110. 

Smelting of iron, how performed in the Hi- 
mala mountains, 115. 

Society, state of, in New South Wales, 59, 
60—what constitutes good society in. all 
ages and countries, 451, 452, 

Socrates, speech of, from the Banquet of 
Plato, with remarks, 453—440. 

ice, consulted by Wesley, 32. 

Southey (Robert), Life of Wesley, 1—qua- 
liGeatious of, for a biographer of Wesley, 
9—sensible observation of, on preterna- 
tural ap , 11—benefits to be 
derived from perusing his work, 55.— 
See Methodists, Wesley. 

Stefano, notice of the travels of, in Pegu, 
336. 


Subsistence, influence of unlimited freedom 
of trade on, 297. 

Suicides on the continent, more numerous 
than in England, 182. 

Sutlej, river, singular mode of passing, 117, 
1138. 

Sweden, climate of, unfavourable to gar- 
dening, 411. 





Sydney, 








piney. tonengiinl of New South Wales, 
notice of, 58. 


T. 

Tamerlane, en: to, from the King of 
Portugal, 332, 

Tartars, incursions of, in Europe, 316, 317 

" —aecounts of embassies to them, 317— 
321--travels of Rubruquis in Tartary, 
322—324. | 

Thebes, ruins of, described, 145, 146. 

Tomb of a native of New South Wales, no- 
tice of, 65, 56—the Vale of Tombs, in 
Egypt, explored by M. Belzoni, 154— 
the tomb of Pramas discovered by him, 

- 157 iption of it, and of its orna- 
ments, 158—161. 

Tragedy, why not cultivated by the Ro- 
manus, 72, 73—probable causes of its dis- 
couragement in moderu Italy, 74—cha- 
racter of the tragedies of Trissinu, 75— 
notice of some other early tragic writers, 
76—particularly of the Acripanda of 
Decio della Horte, 77—extracts from it, 
with remarks, ib. 78—81—the Merope 
of Mattei, 81—character of the tragedies 
of Alfieri, 82, 83—fable of the Aristo- 
demo of Vincenzo Monti, 83, 84—scene 
from it, 84—86—observations on his 
other tragedies, 86, 87—-defects of the 
Carmagnola of Alessandro Manzoni, 87 
—animated passage from it, ib. 88—90 
—character of the Thyeste and Ajax of 
Ugo Foscolo, 90—fable of his tragedy of 
Ricciarda, 91, 92—analysis of it, with 
extracts, 92—96—remarks on it, 97— 
analysis of the Francesca da Rimini of 
Silvio Pellico, with extracts and remarks, 
97 —100—suggestion to Foscolo and 
Pellico, to draw the subjects of their 
future productions from Italian history, 
101, 102. 

Transportation, not to be depended upon as 
a permanent mode of punishment, 242— 
245—expense of transporting convicts, 
247, 248. 

Trees, cutting down, a capital offence, 201 
—rteasons, accompanied by facts, why 
the statute which punishes it with death, 
should not be repealed, 201, 203. 

Trissino, notice of the tragedies of, 75. 

Tuke (Mr.), on the number of cases and 
cures in the Retreat for insane persons at 
York, 175. note. 

Turkey in Europe, state of gardening in, 
409 


Turks ‘maltreat the Franks in Egypt with 
impunity, 141. 145, 144. 


U. 
Unicorn of the Scriptures found in“ the 


INDEX; 





Himala Mountains, 120, 121. 











Valpy ep ee Reno to the strictures of 
iew, 376, 377—an- 


Water, on the of lead in, 347. 
Webbe (Edward), notice of the Travels of, 
in various parts of the East, 314, 313, 
Wentworth (W. C.), Statistical Description 
of New South Wales, 55—strictures on 
his pa eg gl hog ey me for that 

yy 56, 57. See New South Wales. 

Wes (Corsten), refuses to go to Ireland, 

to 

16— honourable 
anecdote of both of them, @6—attends 
the prisoners in Newgate, 27—death and 
character of, 49, 50—disapproved of 
certain parts of the Methodist system of 
discipline, 49. 

Wesley (John), comparison between the 
eloquence of, and that of Whitfield, 5— 
7—paucity of the clergy who adhered to 
him, 7—notices of his family, 9—his 
easly education, 11—studies and blame- 
less conduct at Oxford, 11, 12—joins a 
society of students termed Methodists, 
13—declines the living-of Epworth, 14— 
remarks thereon, ib. 15—goes to Georgia 
as chaplain aud missionary, 15, 16—his 
success at Savannah, 16, 17—refuses 
Mrs. Williamson the Sacrament, 17—ob- 
servations on his conduct in this affair, 
18—becomes acquainted with some Mo- 
ravians, 19—the circumstances of what 
he terms his conversion considered, 20, 
21—23—breach between him and Count 
Zinzendorf, 25—institutes private religi- 


ous meetings, 26—strictures on the con- 
versions said to have been w ht at 
them, 35--40—they are opposed by his 


elder brother, 40—J. Wesley has re- 
course to the Sortes Biblice, 32—preaches 
to the colliers at Kingswood, ib.—pro- 
gress of Methodism as a system, 40— 
doctrinal differences between Whitfield 
and Wesley, 41—cause of them, ib.— 
extract of an admirable sermon of Wes- 
ley’s on Election, 41 —43—notices of his 
leading associates, 43—persecution of 
him and his preachers in England and 
Ireland, 44—hardships attending his iti- 
nerancy, 44, 45—instances of moral 


good produced by his preaching, 45— 
marries unhappily, and parts from his 
wife, 46—inconsistencies in his ecclesi- 
astical conduct, 47—consistency of his 
political conduct, 48—his appearance de- 

scri 


ibed, 





INDEX. 


ife, 
Whitfield (George), ee of, — bop 
ford, 27, 28—is ordained b 
Benson, spaidcnecption of Tia peel 
and preaching, 29—character of tis wri- wri- 


not produced b hie» preaching , 39 
a" of his dispute Mr. Wes- 
Windsor, a town of New Suuth Wales, no- 
tice of, 59. 
2 mene ramet eta et 
omen, redsons why the capital h- 
ment for forcible baton of, shold 


x. 
— temarks on the Banquet of, 441 


Y. 
Young (Dr.), successful archeological re- 
hes of, 160, 161—interpretation of 





ib.—goes to Georgia, 30—retr 
to » ib. hes to the colliers 
at Kingswood, 31—convulsive agitations, 


hieroglyphic inscriptions, 161. 
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